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MARGINALIA ON 
50ME BRONZE ALBUMS 
II 


BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The present article is a direct sequel to a paper in BMPEA 31 (1959).^) 

We shall use here the same abbreviations in references to publications on Chinese 
bronzes that were employed there.*) 


CHAPTER ONE: SQUARE TING 

The Square Ting is, in many respects, a counterpart to the Round Ting studied 
in detail in the previous article. But it offers some highly remarkable divergences. 

I. SQUARE TING A. 

AnangtmemX of the dicar. 

There are two principal types: 

Type 1. Here we have the counterpart to type a. of the Round Ting A, charac¬ 
terized by the Uni-d6cor: a large T’aot’ie covering the whole flat surface up to 
the rim. But there is an important difference. In Roimd Ting a. there were, as a 
rule, incised Hanging blades on the upper part of the legs. Here, in Square Ting 
1., we find two alternative arrangements: either incised Blades, as in a., or plastic 
heads on the upper part of the legs. This latter is characteristic of quite another 
category of Round Ting A (type d., i. e. bare belly, neck belt with Bodied T’aot’ie) 
but is missing altogether in Round Ting A with T’aot’ie as Uni-d6cor. Examples: 

(With incised Blades on legs:) PI. 1 a (Kunstindustri Museet, Copenhagen); 
further: Seligman PI. 2; vessel in the Fogg museum. 

(With plastic heads on the legs:) PI. 1 b (a private coll, in New York); PI. 2 a 
(C. T. Loo); PI. 2 b (Hakkaku PI. 3); further: Heusden PI. 18; Seikwa 93; Jung 
No. 138; vessels in colls. Brundage and Higginson. 

A peculiarly shaped T*aot*ie and bare legs on a vessel in Yechung III shang 14 (= Ackerman 
PI. 12). 

*) Bernhard Karlgren, Marginalia on some Bronze Albums, BMFEA 31, pp. 289—331, 74 Plates. 

*) Add: Mizuno =» S. Mizuno, Bronzes and Jades of Ancient China, 1959; Leth = A. Leth, Kinesisk 
Kunst i Kunstindustri Museet, Copenhagen 1959. 
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Type 2, This is a counterpart of type b. of the Round Ting: large T’aot’ie filling 
the principal surface and above this an upper belt with Dragons. Here again we 
find the same divergence from the Round Ting as in type 1: besides vessels with 
incised Blades on the legs (like type b.) there are a good number with plastic heads 
on the legs (which was never the case in type b.) Examples: 

(With incised Blades on legs:) PL 3 a (MPEA); PL 3 b (Metrop. Museum); further: 
Exhibition PL 1; Ill. Cat. PL 10; Mizuno PL 93; Wuying 6; Mengwei sii 3; Yenk’u 
shang 4; Shuangkien k’iwu shang 6; vessels in colls. Brundage (two pieces), Martin 
M&nson, Gump; Paoyiin 15 has Snakes instead of Dragons in the upper belt. 
(With plastic heads on legs:) PL 4 a; further: Pillsbury PL 1; Cull PL 1; Lochow 
5; Waterbury PL 6; Yechung II shang 3; our PL 44 a (= Trautman PL 7) has 
Snakes instead of Dragons in the upper belt. 

An isolated case of bare legs in Shlerkia I: 2. 

Type 3. In the Round Ting class the type c. was quite well represented: Hanging 
blades with Cicadas on the belly and a figured neck belt. There were, besides this, 
a rarer variant with Hanging blades without Cicadas but with Cicadas in the neck 
belt; and, quite exceptionally. Hanging blades without Cicadas and a neck belt 
with other figures than Cicadas. 

Here, in the Square Ting class, we have a limited category (type 3) corresponding 
to the laet-mentioned; on the analogy of the kindred type c. in the Round Ting 
class we have probably to carry this group as well to Square Ting A, not B. The 
legs are sometimes bare, sometimes have incised Blades. Examples: 

PL 4 b (C. T. Loo); further: Dubose No. 55 (Dragons, incised Blades); Kwankaro 
A 10 (deformed Dragons, inc. BL); Chicago PL 4 (Birds, inc. BL); vessel in the Malmd 
Museum (quite like PL 4 b but bare legs). 

To sum up: the differences in the grammar of the d6cor between the Round Ting 
A and the Square Ting A are considerable. The latter have the following deviations 
from the former: 

There are no Cicadas, neither on Hanging blades, nor in the upper belts, thus 
nothing corresponding to type c. (In this respect this class thus agrees with Kuei 
and Yu, but diverges from Round Ting and Li-ting). 

There is no category with bare body and an upper belt with Bodied Dragons, 
as in Round Ting A: d. (Nor are there such categories in Li-ting, Kuei and Yu). 

There are often plastic heads on the legs on vessels with large T’aot’ie on the 
body (i. e. types 1. and 2.) — Round Ting with T'aot’ie on the belly (types a. 
and b.) do not have such heads (Round Ting have them only in type d., and Li- 
ting never). 

There are very rarely bare legs. The Round Ting class, on the contrary, has a 
large category (c., with Hanging blades on the belly) which mostly has bare legs 
(the Li-ting always). 
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T'doVie. 


In the Round Ting A class the T’aot’ie on the belly was practically always Bodied 
T’aot’ie. Here, in the Square Ting A class, matters are more complicated. 

a. Bodied T’aot’ie is certainly preponderant: our Pis. 1 b, 3 a, 4 a, 44 a; further: 
Pillsbury PI. 1; Exhibition PI. 1; Ill. Cat. PI. 10; Waterbury PI. 6; Lochow 5; Cull 
PI. 1; Mizuno PI. 93; Wuying 6; Paoyiin 15; Mengwei sii 3; Shierkia I: 2; Yechung 
II shang 3; Yenk’u shang 4; vessels in colls. Brundage, Manson, Gump; a curiously 
distorted T’aot’ie in Seikwa 93. 

/3. Mask T’aot’ie occurs in our Pis. 1 a, 2 a, 3 b; further: Heusden PI. 18; Selig- 
man PI. 2; Ackerman PI. 12; vessel in the Fogg Museum. 

y. Disjointed T’aot’ie occurs in our PI. 2 b; further: Shuangkien k’iwu shang 
6; vessel in Higginson coll. 

In the classes with a round belly we found Bodied T’aot’ie regularly in Ting A, 
and in certain categories of Eared Kuei A, Earless Kuei A and Yu A. The Mask 
T’aot’ie, on the other hand, occurred (as d6cor on the belly) exclusively in the 
Li-ting class; and the Disjointed T’aot’ie in certain categories of Li-ting A, Eared 
and Earless Kuei A and Yu A. Mask T’aot’ie and Disjointed T’aot’ie on the belly 
were quite foreign to the Round Ting A. Here, in Square Ting A, on the contrary, 
there are important cases of both these T’aot’ie versions. 

The appearance here of the Mask T’aot’ie would seem in some measure to approx¬ 
imate our class here to the Li-ting class, in which the Mask T’aot’ie is predominant. 
But there the great majority of the Mask T’aot’ie had scale-shaped ear, which is 
quite unknown in our present class. And the Mask T’aot’ie in the Li-ting class 
has no Flange in the central line, whereas that in Square Ting regularly hsiS the 
same stout Flanges as the Bodied T’aot’ie of Round Ting and Li-ting. Consequently, 
in regard to this fundamental motif the Square Ting goes its own way, unlike those 
two other classes. 


The Forehead of the T'aot'ie. 

In the previous article it was demonstrated how the T’aot’ie could be formed 
either with a hooked forehead shield or with a forehead Bow-line. The latter occurred 
exclusively in those categories of Round Ting A and Li-ting A which had Uni- 
d6cor (large T’aot’ie covering the belly without a figured neck belt: types a. and 
g., h.) and a small sub-group of Yu A (part of type s.). 

Moreover, it was shown that the forehead shield had two variants, of importance 
for a class distinction: the class Eared Kuei very largely has double-hooked Shield, 
which is unknown in the other classes. In our Square Ting A we find: 

The T’aot’ie on the body, whether Bodied, Mask or Disjointed T’aot’ie, always 
has forehead Shield, even in the Uni-d6cor group (type 1). In this it'contrasts 
strongly with Round Ting A (and Li-ting, but agrees with Kuei and Yu). This 
Shield, however, occurs in both variants: 
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Single-hooked forehead Shield: our Pis. lb, 3a, 4a, 44a; further: Pillsbury 
PL 1; Exhibition PL 1; Waterbury PL 6; Lochow 5; Seligman PL 2; Cull PL 1; 
Mizuno PL 93; Wuying 6; Mengwei sii 3; Shierkia I: 2; Yechung II shang 3; Yenk’u 
shang 4; Shuangkien k’iwu shang 6; vessels in Fogg Museum and colls. Brundage, 
M&nson, Gump. 

Double-hooked forehead Shield: our Pis. 1 a, 2 b, 3 b; further: Ill. Cat. 10; Paoyiin 
15; Jung No. 138; vessel in Higginson coll. 

Bow-line only in the eccentric vessel Seikwa 93. 

The occurrence of the double-hooked Shield in a not unimportant sub-group 
contrasts strongly with Round Ting A, Li-ting, Earless Kuei and Yu. 


The Formation of the mouth. 

In the classes Round Ting A and Li-ting A we noted the curious rule that vessels 
of categories a. and g—h. (i. e. vessels without figured neck belt) regularly had 
T’aot’ie with Outcurving mouth (Incurving only in a very few Ting), whereas vessels 
of categories b. and i. (i. e. vessels with figured neck belt) always had T’aot’ie 
with Incurving mouth. 

Our class Square Ting does not at all follow this rule. We find Outcurving mouth 
in a few cases only, irrespective of the existence or absence of a figured neck belt: 

(Without figured neck belt:) Pis. 2 a; 2 b; Heusden PL 18; Seikwa 93‘. (With 
figured neck belt:) PL 3 b; Paoyiin 15. 

All the rest of the numerous vessels adduced under categories 1—3 above have 
Incurving mouth. 


The Formation of the horn. 

In the classes of vessel examined in the previous article the recumbent C horn 
was absolutely predominant. In Round Ting A there were scores of this type but 
only a very few standing C horns or recumbent S horns. 

In our Square Ting class the distribution is quite different: 

Recumbent C horns: Pis. 2 b; 3 b; 44 a; further: Exhibition PL 1; Ill. Cat. PL 10; 
Shierkia I: 2; Shuangkien k’iwu shang 6; vsesels in colls. Brundage and Higginson. 

Standing C horns: Pis. 1 b; 3 a; 4 a; further: Pillsbury PL 1; Cull PL 1; Waterbury 
PL 6; Wuying 6; Mengwei sii 3; Yenk’u shang 4; Yechung II shang 3; vessels in 
colls. Brundage, M&nson, Gump. 

Recumbent S horns: Pis. 1 a; 2 a; further: Selig- man PL 2; Ackerman PL 12; 
Mizuno PL 93; Paoyiin 15; vessel in Fogg museum. 

Thus the standing C horn and the S hem play a much more prominent role 
here than in the Round Ting A. 

Again, there are three interesting phenomena in the d6cor on the horns. 

In the first place, the “C-hooked-quill border”, which hardly exists in Round 
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Ting A (nor in Li-ting A, Kuei A and Yu A), crops up here seriously, as in PL 2 a 
and 44 a; further: Ill. Cat. PI. 10; Mizuno PI. 93; vessel in the Higginson coll. 

An iBolated case of ^‘Bottom Torus'" like that so common in Eared Kuei A but unknown in Roimd 
Ting A occurs in Shuangkien k'iwu shang 6; the vessel has another aberrant feature: bare background 
to the T’aot’ie, likewise common in Eared Kuei A. 

In the second place, the regular treatment of the Mask T’aot’ie in a very large 
category of the Li-ting (the Mask T’aot’ie does not exist on the belly in Round 
Ting A) shows recumbent C horns with the pattern “consecutive hooks”. The 
Mask T’ant’ie here in Square Ting has either Recumbent S horns with C-hooked- 
quiU border (in some of the cases playfully distorted), as in Pis. 1 a; 2 a; Seligman 
PI. 2; Ackerman PI. 12; vessel in Fogg museum.; or recumbent C horns (with T- 
score borders) as in PI. 3 b; or T horns, as in Heusden PI. 18. The “Consecutive 
hooks” pattern is absent altogether, although we have here typical Mask T’aot’ie. 

In the third place, the Bodied T’aot’ie in the Li-ting class frequently had the 
“scale” pattern on the horns. The numerous Bodied T’aot’ie in our Square Ting 
class never have the scale pattern (in this respect agreeing with Round Ting, Kuei 
and Yu). 


Background to the T'aot'ie. 

The bare background, so common in the class Eared Kuei, is not allowed in 
the Square Ting class. 


Toothed Flanges, 

The Square Ting A as a rule always has stout Flanges at the four comers; an 
isolated exception is the vessel in Chicago PI. 4 mentioned under type 3. above. 
There is, however, a curious fact to be observed. Whereas many specimens have 
straight Flanges, like our Pis. 1 b, 2 b, 3 a, 4 a, 4 b, there are a considerable number 
on which the Flanges at the top turn outwards and form two tooth-like projec¬ 
tions, as in Pis. la, 2a, 3b. These two projections correspond to the separate 
upper d6cor belt, when there is one, as seen in PI. 3 b, and when not, as in PI. 1 a, 
they serve to suggest a division of the surface analogous to the former. 

This kind of double-toothed Flange is exceedingly rare in the classes of vessel 
studied in the previous article (Round Ting, Li-ting, Kuei, Yu). 

An isolated case is, for instemce, a Round Ting in Tsun 1: 12 (now in Philadelphia) which also has 
other aberrant features, e. g. plastic heads on the legs and a tendency to a leg shape in Middle Chou 
style. Another c€we is the Kuei in Freer PI. 20. 

Here, in Square Ting A, we frequently find the double-toothed Flange, in contrast 
to Round Ting A: besides the instances already adduced: Seligman PI. 2; Heusden 
PI. 18; Ill. Cat. PI. 10; Paoyiin 15; Jung No. 138; vessel in Fogg Museum. 

In PI. 44 a (= Trautmann PI. 7) we find an exceptional ceuse with the entire flanges dentated — a 
feature of Early Chou time. 
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Whorl Circle, 


In the Round Ting A this is a regular though not very frequent motif described 
in Marginalia I, p. 326. In our class Square Ting A it is absent altogether, a curious 
contrast. 


II. SQUARE TING B. 

ArrangemerU of the dicor. 

There are two principal types: 

Type 4. This is a counterpart to type e. in the Round Ting class: bare principal 
surface above which is an upper belt with a B-style decor. Example: PI. 5 a (Shant'u 
41), here an Animal triple band in the upper belt. The following cases are brought 
together here because of the general arrangement and the parallelism with type 
e., although the figures in the upper belt are “neutral” and therefore not very 
distinctive. Example: PI. 5 b (Alice Boney coll.) (belt: Snakes); further: Pillsbury 
PI. 3 (belt: Dragons); Mengwei shang 9 (id.). The present group is very limited, 
whereas the corresponding one in Round Ting B is exceedingly large. 

Type 5, This is the preponderant type. It shows an arrangement with a rec¬ 
tangular field in the centre, bare or filled with Interlocked T’s, bordered in on 
all four sides by broad decorated panels. There are several variants: 

a. All the four framing panels have figures; a very limited group. Examples: 

(With bare central field:) PI. 6 a (Shant’u 40) (Animal triple band in the panels); 
PI. 6 b (British Museum) (Dragons and Birds); Ill. Cat. PI. 12 (Birds); K’ao ku hiie 
pao 7 PL 40 (Dragons; a giant vessel). 

(With Interlocked T’s in the central field:) Kidder PI. 14 (Dragons and Snakes 
in the panels). 

The framing panels at the sides and the bottom are filled with Spikes; the 
upper panel, corresponding to the upper belt of types 4. and 5., carries figures 
(Dragons, Snakes etc.). Examples: 

(With bare central field:) PI. 7 a (Tsun 1: 24) (upper belt Animal triple band); 
further: Tsun 1: 25 (id.); Paoyiin 16 (id.); our PI. 7 b (belt: large double-bodied 
Snake; the same in the following 9 vessels); Heusden PI. 17; Burchard No. 266; 
Si Ts'ing shiyi 2, 3; Shant’u 43; Shierkia VII: 2; vessels in Freer Gallery, Mus. 
Cernuschi, C. D. Carter coll.; Stanford Univ. Mus., Arts of the Chou No. 24 (belt. 
Dragons); Si Ts’ing shiyi 1 (id.); Chengsung shang 14 (belt: small Snakes); vessel in 
Knudsen coll, (id.); Kidder PI. 13 (belt: Dissolved T’aot’ie). 

(With Interlocked T’s in the central field:) PI. 8 a (C. T. Loo) (upper belt: Dragons); 
Wuying 1 (id.); vessel in Ernest Erickson coll, (id.); two vessels in Burchard coll, 
(id.); Wuying 4 (belt: Birds); vessel in Noris Duke coll, (id.); our PI. 8 b (Chengsung 
shang 25) (belt: De-tailed birds); vessel in Hochstadter coll, (belt: Snakes). 

It is exceedingly rare that vessels appear with the regular B-style features in a different cirreuigement: 
PI. 44 b (Brundage coll.) the entire surface filled with Dissolved T’aot’ie, bands with Diagonals, Circle 
bands. 
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So much for the decor on the body of the vessels. We must, however, also take 
into account the treatment of the legs. There are three types: 

Either the legs are bare, as in Pis. 5 a and 7; further: Tsun 1: 25; Shant’u 40. 

Or the legs have incised Blades, as in PI. 6 b; further: Pillsbury PI. 2; Kidder 
PI. 13; vessels in Mus. Cemuschi and in Burchard coll. 

Or the legs have plastic heads on the upper part, as in Pis. 5 b, 6 a, 8 a, 8 b. 
This is the rule in the great majority of the specimens, quite irrespective of the 
decor otherwise: Pillsbury PI. 3; Heusden PI. 17; Kidder PI. 14; Burchard No. 
266; K’ao ku hiie pao 7 PI. 40; Stanford No. 24; Ill. Cat. Pis. 8, 12; Paoyiin 16; 
Wuying 1, 4; Si Ts’ing shiyi 1, 2, 3; Chengsung shang 14, 25; Shant’u 43; Shierkia 
VII: 2; vessels in Freer Gallery and colls. Erickson, Burchard, Duke, C. D. Carter, 
Boney, Hochstadter, Knudsen. 

To sum up: there are some strong contrasts, in regard to the character of the 
decor, between Round Ting B and our class Square Ting B here: 

We have already seen that whereas the type e. of the Round Ting B (bare belly, 
figured neck belt) is very frequent, the corresponding type 4. here is very limited 
indeed. 

In Round Ting B, type f. (belly covered with B-style d4cor, figured neck belt) 
the only really frequent motif on the belly was Compound lozenges with or without 
Spikes. Vertical ribs and Interlocked T’s were rare exceptions. Here, in type 5., 
there are, certainly, Spikes, but alone as d6cor in the frames, and in the central 
field there are not Compound lozenges (as in Round Ting B) but Interlocked T’s 
instead. (Vertical ribs are just as rare here as in Round Ting, PL 45 a. Nelson Gallery, 
showing an exceptional case). 

In Round Ting B the legs are bare in the'largest category (type e.: bare body, 
figured neck belt) and to a certain extent in a smaller category (type f.: decorated 
belly); here, in Square Ting B, as in Square Ting A above, bare legs are rare. 

In Round Ting B there is no group which has plastic heads on the legs. In Square 
Ting B, on the contrary, this element is quite preponderant. And here furthermore 
we find an interesting contrast between Square Ting A and Square Ting B: the 
former had incised Blades almost as frequently as plastic heads on the legs, in 
the latter we find the incised Blades in a few cases only, the plastic heads being 
the general rule. 


Toothed Flanges, 

In Square Ting A we observed the existence of the “toothed Flanges** as a contrast 
to the Round Ting A. In our class Square Ting B the double-toothed Flanges like¬ 
wise crop up, as against Round Ting B which only have small, often rudimentary 
Flanges in the neck belt (even there absent to a large extent). Of the Square Ting 
B enumerated just now in the discussion on the leg d6cor, the following have toothed 
Flanges: our PI. 5 b; Ill. Cat. PI. 8; Shant’u 43; Chengsung shang 14, 25; vessels 
in Mus. Cemuschi and colls. Hochstadter and Knudsen. The rest all have straight 
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Flanges. Thus in Square Ting A and B taken together, this curious phenomenon, 
the toothed Flange, appertains to a minority of the vessels, yet to a sufficiently 
large extent to form an interesting special feature of the Square Ting as compared 
with the Round Ting. 

The vessel in HI. Cat. PI. 12 with a Chou inscription has the whole Flemges dentated, just like the 
vessel in our PI. 44 a discussed earlier; this is quite exceptional. 


Whorl Circle and Square vnth crescerUa. 

These two motifs, so common in the classes Kuei A and B, are rare but do some¬ 
times occur in Round Ting B. We have seen that the Whorl Circle is absent in 
Square Ting A, and here in B it is likewise quite exceptional; a sporadic case in 
PI. 45 b (C. T. Loo). 

The B-style element Squares with crescents is absent altogether. 


CHAPTER TWO: TSUN 

The “Tsun” vessels discussed in this chapter are the common round type with 
a clearly tripartite arrangement: a central part, here called “bulb”, a tall “neck” 
and a “foot” below. For the present some other types are left aside: the Shouldered 
Tsun (see next chapter) and the vessel often called Tsun which has no clear dividing 
line between bulb and neck, better regarded as a tall Chi (see chapter five). The 
square Tsun is also left aside in this chapter. 

The shape of the Tsun is fairly constant. There is a difference in stoutness: some 
specimens are somewhat broader and heavier, others are more slender; in some 
instances the bulb protrudes somewhat more than in others, thus causing a more 
forcefully undulating profile. But these contrast are hardly more than nuances 
and play no role in distinguishing categories within the Tsun class. 


I. TSUN A. 

ArrarvgemerU of the cUcor, 

There are four principal types; in all of them the three parts (bulb, neck, foot) 
are as a rule set off against each other by double raised lines. 

Type 6. T’aot’ie on the bulb; neck and foot bare; no Flanges, or, at most, a 
slight vertical ridge along the central line of the T’aot’ie face. 

The T’aot’ie may be Bodied T’aoCie, as in PI. 9 a, or Disjointed T’aot’ie as in 
PI. 9 b (Seikwa 20), or, mostly. Mask T’aot’ie, as in PI. 10 a. Frequently, partic¬ 
ularly in the last-mentioned type, it is flanked by Vertical Dragons, as in PI. 
10 a, or by head-turning Dragons, as in PI. 9 a, or by Birds, as in PI. 10 b (C. T. 
Loo) — further examples of flanking Birds: BMFEA 6: 18 and 20: 11; Burchard 
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I PL 24; Seikwa 23; Shuangkien kikin 24; vessels in the Bohss Museum Gothenburg; 
Mus. fur Ostas. Kimst Koln; colls. C. D. Carter and A. C. von Frey. 

Type 6. is a very large category, and we need only cite a few instances besides 
those already adduced: Ackerman PI. 38: White Pis. 96, 98; Parnassus II: 3; Consten, 
Das alte China PI. 22; Burchard II: PI. 10; G. Salles, Bronzes Chenois 1934, PL 
28; Senoku 16—19; Seikwa 19, 20, 24, 26; Hakkaku 7; Paoyiin 99; Shant’u 131; 
Tsun 1: 30, 31, 35; vessels in the National Museum Stockholm, Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Brooklyn Museum, Mus. Cemuschi, Mus. Guimet, Mus. f. Kunst und Ge- 
werbe Hamburg, Univ. Museum Philadelphia, colls. Ernest Erickson, Oeder, 
Higginson (2 vessels), Hardt, Rosenheim. 

In some sporadic cases the d6cor is executed in threeul relief, as in PI. 46 a (Bluett); a similar vessel 
in the University Museum Philadelphia, another in Exhibition PI. 6 cmd one in Burchard I PI. 24. 

Type 7. A small group has the same general arrangement, but only the forehead 
Shield of the T’aot’ie and large Birds in high relief. Example: PL 11a (C. T. Loo); 
further: Burchard I PL 23; Tsun 1: 32. 

A quite isolated case of a Dragon with large spiral body, of the type so common on Eeu^d Kuei 
A (see Marginalia I p. 303) occurs in PI. 46 b (Shuangkien k’iwu shang 9). 

The frequent occurrence of flanking Birds on the Tsun, as witnessed in types 6. 
and 7., is interesting, since it contrasts with the d6cor grammar of all the classes 
of vessel studied earlier, viz. Round and Square Ting, Li-ting, Kuei, Yu. In these 
classes the Bird in the d6cor of the principal surface (belly), flanking the T’aot’ie 
(or its abbreviated form), is exceedingly rare (for an isolated exception see Margin¬ 
alia I PL 22 b). 

Type 8. T’aot’ie on the bulb, figiues on the foot, neck bare. Unlike categories 
6. and 7. we have here mostly stout vertical Flanges on bulb and foot. Examples: 

(T’aot’ie on foot:) PL 11b; further: Kidder PL 3; Shuangkien kikin 23; Hakkaku 
6 (this without Flanges); Kwankaro A 32 (thin Flanges on bulb only). 

(Dragons on foot:) PL 12 a (Buffalo Museum); further: Seikwa 16; Tsun 1: 28. 

(Birds on foot, tiny Flanges:) Paoyiin 100 (= Voretzsch Fig. 11). 

Type 9. T’aot’ie on bulb and foot; on the neck Rising Blades, usually filled 
with Dragons (heads downward, tail-ends meeting at the top, often forming a 
kind of T’aot’ie as seen from above);^) at the bottom of the neck mostly a narrow 
belt with Dragons, Snakes, Birds. 

There are three principal variants: 

a. No Flange at all on the neck, only on bulb and foot. Examples: PL 12 b 
(C. T. Loo); 13 a; further: Mizuno PL 82. 

p. Flange on bulb and foot and on the bottom belt of the neck, but not on the 

^) These confronted Dragons are sometimes quite elaborate, with eyes, eyebrows, horns etc. visible, 
sometimes reduced to a few summary lines. The many variants of this motif have been studied in 
detail in B. Karlgren, Notes on the Grammckr of e€u*ly Bronze D6cor, BMFEA 23, p. 29 ff. and Figs. 
656-640. 
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tall, flaring part. Examples: PL 13 b (Lochow 9); 14 a; further: Voretzsch Fig. 
13; Shukan PI. 19; Paoyiin 103, 104; Shierkia VIII: 6; Shuangkien k’iwu shang 11. 

y. Flanges on bulb, foot and the entire neck. Examples: PI. 14 b (Pillsbury 
PI. 39); PI. 15 a (Freer Gallery); further: BMFEA 9 PI. 20; Eumorfopoulos I: 6; 
Maandblad 8 p. 255; Lochow 8; Senoku 22, 23; Seikwa 2, 13; Nedzu 19; Shuang¬ 
kien k’iwu shang 10; vessels in Cleveland Museum of Art and colls. Brundage, 
C. T. Loo, Yamanaka. 

A slight variation both in regard to the Flanges and the Blade d^cor is offered 
by PI. 15 b (Freer Gallery); here the Flange on the neck has a triangular cross- 
section and is less high than on the bulb and the foot; an analogous case in Seikwa 
15 (Menten coll.). 

Two eccentric Tsun in Hakkaku 4 and Seikwa 14 have curiously deformed Dragons etc. in the d^or 
and the Flanges broken up into rows of hook-like projections — typical of Early Chou. Another unusual 
8f>ecunen in PI. 47 a has the same kind of Dragon with a large spired body as the one in PI. 46 b discussed 
under 7 above. Again, there is an aberrant type in PI. 47 b (Cleveland Museum of Art) which combines 
with the forceful T’aot’ie and Birds in the high relief of the A style the Vertical ribs which normally 
form a criterion of the B style, thus a mixture of style; an almost identiced vessel in Dubose No. 22. 

Some concluding remarks: 

In the first place it should be pointed out that the highly important A-style 
motif Cicada does not enter into the decor scheme of the Tsun A. We have seen 
that whereas the Cicada plays a prominent role in Round Ting A and Li-ting A, 
it does not figure in Kuei A, Yu A and Square Ting A. Now the Tsun follows the 
latter group. This is all the more curious since the Cicada is current in the class 
Ku A, as filling of narrow belts similar to our narrow belts on the lower part of the 
Tsun’s neck, and since there is such a strong affinity between Tsun and Ku (cf. 
chapter four below). 

Secondly, the motif Whorl circle, which is frequent in the classes Round Ting A, 
Li-ting A, Eared Kuei A, but is absent in Earless Kuei A, Yu A, and Square Ting 
A, is likewise missing in Tsun A. 

In the third place, the motif Dragon with a large spiral body, important in the 
class Eared Kuei, occurs here only in some stray cases. 

In the fourth place, there is the interesting treatment of the Flanges. We have 
seen earlier that the forceful coherent T’aot’ie of the A style as a rule had stout 
vertical Flanges in the centre of the face and behind the back (dividing the field 
into panels) in Round Ting, in a limited group of Li-ting, in Earless Kuei in Yu 
and in Square Ting, whereas the largest category of Li-ting and all the Eared Kuei 
had either no Flange at all or else very low and tiny ones. Our Tsun follow the 
Eared Kuei in this respect (having no Flanges) in the large category with bare 
neck and foot (type 6.), but it often follows the other group, showing stout Flanges, 
in the categories with d6cor on foot and neck. 

The T'aotHe, 

It has already been pointed out that all the three principal versions of this motif: 
Bodied T’aot’ie, Disjointed T’aot’ie and Mask T’aot’ie occur in our Tsun class. 
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FormcUion of the forehead decor, 

a. In certain of the classes examined earlier there was an interesting contrast 
between T’aot’ie with hooked forehead Shield and those with forehead Bow-line. 
It was shown that T’aot’ie as Uni-d6cor (i. e. without a figured neck belt) in Lit- 
ing always and in Round Ting mostly had a Bow-line, whereas T’aot’ie surmounted 
by a figured neck belt in those classes regularly had Shield; but that Yu, even though 
having a figured neck belt, had a Bow-line in a certain category. On the other hand, 
Eared Kuei and Earless Kuei regularly had a Shield and never a Bow-line, even 
in cases with Uni-decor. And the same holds good, as we have just seen, in regard 
to Square Ting. 

Here, in Tsun, our type 6. corresponds very closely in general outlay to the Uni¬ 
decor groups mentioned (in Round Ting and Li-ting), having a large T’aot’ie ex¬ 
tending from top-line to bottom-line of the bulb (and no decor on the neck). In 
spite of this, the T'aot’ie regularly has the forehead Shield, never Bow-line. (Very 
rare exceptions are our PI. 13 b and Nedzu 19). The Shield is in fact universal 
in the Tsun, not only in category 6. but also in categories 7, 8 and 9. The Tsun 
thus follows the grammar of the Kuei and Square Ting as against that of Round 
Ting, Li-ting and Yu. 

b. The formation of the Shield offers another interesting point. The Shield as 
occurring in Round Ting, Li-ting, Earless Kuei and Yu was always single-hooked, 
as in our PI. 9 a, whether on Bodied, Disjointed or Mask T’aot’ie; in Eared Kuei 
(Bodied or Disjointed T’aot’ie), on the other hand, it was often double-hooked, 
as in our PI. 9 b (see Marginalia I p. 325), and so it was, we have just seen, in Square 
Ting. In our Tsun class here the T’aot’ie (whether Bodied, Disjointed or Mask 
T’aot’ie) has to a large extent the double-hooked Shield: 

Single-hooked Shield: our Pis. 9a, 10a, lib, 12a, b, 13a, 14a, b, 15a, b; 
further: BMFEA 9 PI. 20; Voretzsch PI. 13; Eumorfopoulos I: 6; Burchard II PI. 
10; Parnassus II: 3; Maandblad 8 p. 255; White Pis. 96, 98; Lochow 8; Senoku 16, 
19, 22; Seikwa 2, 13; Hakkaku 6; Kwankaro A 32; Paoyiin 100, 103, 104; Tsun 1: 
28, 30, 31, 35; Shant’u 131; Shierkia VIII: 6; Shuangkien kikin 23; Shuangkien 
k’iwu shang 10, 11; vessels in the National Museum Stockholm, Mus. f. Ostas. 
Kunst Koln, Musee Guimet, colls. Hardt, Oeder, Brundage, C. T. Loo, Yamanaka. 

Double-hooked Shield: our Pis. 9 b, 10 b, 11 a; further: BMFEA 6: PI. 18; ibid. 
20 PL 11; Ackerman PI. 38; Consten, Das alte China PI. 22; Kidder PI. 3; Senoku 
16—18; Seikwa 16, 19, 20, 24, 25; Hakkaku 7; Paoyiin 99; Shuangkien kikin 24; 
vessels in Rohsska Konstslojdsmuseet Gothenburg, Univ. Museum Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn Museum, Mus. f. Kunst und Gewerbe Hamburg, Mus6e Cernuschi, Nelson 
Gallery of Art; colls. Ernest Erickson, A. C. von Frey, Higginson, Carter. 

The fine vessel Mizuno PI. 82 has no foreheewl embellishment at all — a very rare thing. 

The frequent appearance of the double-hooked Shield marks a curious affinity 
with the Eared Kuei class which frequently has this motif (as against Round Ting, 
Li-ting, Earless Kuei and Yu), just as we have seen that Square Ting agrees with 
Eared Kuei in this respect. 
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Formation of the horn. 

In the large category 6. (bare foot and neck) we find: 

Recumbent-C horn in Pis. 9 a, b, 10 b; further: BMFEA 6 PL 18; ibid. 20 PL 
11; Burchard I: 24 and II: 10; Consten PL 22; Ackerman PL 38; White PL 98; 
Parnassus II: 3; Senoku 16—19; Seikwa 16, 20, 23; Hakkaku 7; Paoyiin 99; Tsun 
1: 30, 31, 35; Shuangkien kikin shang 24; vessels in the National Museum Stockholm, 
Rohsska Museet Gothenburg, Mus6e Cemuschi, Mus6e Guimet, Univ. Museum 
Philadelphia, Mus. f. Ostas. Kunst Koln, Brooklyn Museum, Nelson Gallery of 
Art, vessels in colls. Ernest Erickson, Carter, von Frey, Oeder, Hardt, Higginson. 

S-hom in PL 10 a and Seikwa 19. 

Standing C-hom in Seikwa 24, 25, vessels in Mus. f. Kimst u. Gewerbe Hamburg, 
coll. Higginson. 

In cat. 8 (figured bulb and foot, neck bare) we find: 

Recumbent-C horn in Shuangkien kikin 23; Seikwa 16; Paoyiin 100. 

S horn in PL 11b, 12 a; Hakkaku 6; Kwankaro A 32; Tsun 1: 28. 

In cat. 9 (figured bulb, foot and neck): 

Recumbent-C horn in PL 13 a, 15 a; Nedzu 19; vessels in colls. Brundage and 

C. T. Loo. 

S horn in Shuangkien k’iwu 11. 

Standing-C horn in Shukan 19. 

Recumbent-C horn on bulb, Standing-C horn on foot in PL 13 b; Shierkia VIII: 
6, Kidder PL 3. 

Recumbent-C horn on bulb, S horn on foot in PL 14 a, b; BMFEA 9: 20; Voretzsch 
13; Maandblad 8 p. 255; Eumorfopoulos I: 6; Lochow 8; Seikwa 2; Senoku 22, 
23; Mizuno PL 82; Paoyiin 102—104; Shuangkien k’iwu shang 10; vessel in Yama- 
na^a coll. 

Bovine horn on bulb, S horn on foot in Seikwa 13. 

Bovine horn on bulb, Standing-C horn on foot in the case of a vessel in Cleveland 
Museum. 

This distribution of the various types is highly curious. Here again, as in all 
the vessel classes studied previously, there is a strongly conventionalized system: 

The T’aot’ie on the bulb has preferably the Recumbent-C horn: 65 instances 
cited above, as against 8 cases of S horn and 6 cases of Standing-C horn. 

The T’aot’ie on the foot, on the contrary, has preferably the S horn: 26 examples 
above; Recumbent-C horn 9 examples; Standing C horn 5 examples. 

The most surprising phenomenon, however, is that in the category (type 8. 
above) with T’aot’ie on both bulb and foot but bare neck the horns 
are of the same type in both zones, but in the category (type 9. above) with T’aot’ie 
on both bulb and foot and a figured neck, there are only 7 cases with 
the same kinds of horns but no less than 19 cases with different types of horns on 
bulb and foot. Naturally these figures only concern the materials adduced in this 
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paper, and a great many unpublished vessels may exist which diverge from these 
“rules”, but the tendencies are quite clear. 

Some remarks should be added about the d6cor on the horns. 

On the one hand, the Consecutive hooks and the Scale pattern, both common 
on the horns in the class Li-ting, are entirely absent here, in spite of the fact that 
we have here quite often Mask T’aot’ie without central Flange of quite the same 
type as in the largest Li-ting category. 

On the other hand, the C-hooked quill border, which, as we have seen, was quite 
exceptional in the classes Round Ting, Li-ting, Kuei and Yu, appears here, not 
very often but in an appreciable number of instances, e. g. Pis. 10 a, 12 a, 15 a, 
Seikwa 13, 19, 24, 25, Nedzu 19, Tsun 1: 31, 35. In this respect, our Tsun class 
follows the same line as Square Ting. 


The movih line. 

The curious functional distinction in the classes Round Ting and Li-ting between 
Outcurving mouth (T’aot’ie on vessels without figured neck-belt) and Incurving 
mouth (vessels with figured neck-belt) has no coimterpart in our Tsun class. The 
Incurving mouth is the most common in all the categories, but ever 3 rwhere there 
are a considerable number of cases with Outcurving mouth. Of the numerous 
vessels enumerated in categories 6, 8 and 9 above we find the Outcurving variety 
in the following: 

Type 6: BMFEA 20: 11; Burchard I: 24 and II: 10; White PI. 98; Senoku 19; 
Seikwa 19; Hakkaku 7; Shuangkien kikin shang 24; vessels in the National Museum 
Stockholm, Mus6e Guimet, Rohsska Konstslojdsmuseet Gothenburg, coll, von Frey. 

Types 8, 9: Pis. 15 a, b; Shuangkien kikin shang 23; vessels in Cleveland Museum 
of Art; colls* Brundage and C. T. Loo. 

Furthermore with Outcurving mouth on the bulb but Incurving mouth on the 
foot: Kidder PI. 3; Lochow 9; Seikwa 2, 13; Hakkaku 6; Nedzu 19; Shierkia 8: 6. 

The last seven instances form an interesting parallel to the contrast between 
bulb and foot d6cor which we observed in the preceding paragraph (the shape of 
the T’aot’ie horn). 


Background of the T'aot'ie. 

A bare background (without the common spiral pattern in low relief) was common 
in the Eared Kuei class and was permitted though not frequent in the Yu class, 
but exceptional in Ting, (round and square), Li-ting and Earless Kuei. Here in 
our Tsim class it occurs quite frequently: 

Our Pis. 9 a, 12 a, 14 a; further: Ackerman PI. 38; Kidder PI. 3; Burchard I: 24; 
Parnassus II: 3; Maandblad 8 p. 255; Senoku 23; Seikwa 16, 20; Paoyiin 99, 103, 
104; Shuangkien kikin shang 24; Shuangkien k’iwu shang 10; Shant’u 131; Tsun 
1: 28, 35; vessels in the National Museum Stockholm, Brooklyn Museum, Cleveland 
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Museum of Art, Mus. f. Ostas. Kunst Koln; in colls. Erickson, Brundage, Hardt, 
Oeder. (Also in Jung No. 499, a vessel with several aberrant features). 

On this point, consequently, the Tsun class has a strong affinity with the Eared 
Kuei. 


II. TSUN B. 

It has been described earlier how the Li-ting class had only exceptionally any 
specimens in B style, whereas Round and Square Ting, Eared and Earless Kuei 
and Yu had large B-style categories. 

Our Tsun class shows tendencies in the direction of the Li-ting class: B-style 
Tsun are certainly not exceptional, but they are far less numerous than those in 
A style studied above. The materials are not sufficiently comprehensive to allow 
of a detailed typological analysis; we indicate only summarily some principal types. 

Type 10, Bulb decorated, neck and foot bare, no Flanges. There are several 
variants: 

а. On the one hand, there is a motif covering the whole bulb. Examples: 

(Dissolved T’aot’ie bordered by Circle bands:) PI. 16 a (Shuangkien kikin shang 
25). 

(Large Square with crescents:) PI. 16 b (Shuangkien k’iwu shang 13); further: 
Seikwa 22; Shuangkien k’iwu shang 16. 

б. On the other hand — a more common feature — there are narrow decor 
bands on the upper and lower parts of the bulb: 

(Birds, de-tailed or not, central zone bare:) PI. 17 a (MFEA); two similar vessels 
in C. T. Loo collection. 

(Turning dragons, central zone bare:) PI. 17 b (Ill. Cat. 7); further: Hakkaku 8; 
Nedzu 36. 

(Spiral bands or bands with Diagonals, central zone bare:) PI. 18 a (Senoku 21); 
Shant’u 130. 

(Birds, central zone Vertical ribs:) PI. 18 b (coll, of H. M. the King of Sweden); 
further: Jung 515. 

An exceptional specimen with only one narrow d6cor band (Turning dragons) on the middle of the 
bulb in Shuangkien k’iwu shang 17. 

Type 11, On the one hand, bulb and foot decorated, neck bare, tiny Flanges 
on bulb: 

(Dissolved T’aot’ie or Animal triple band:) PI. 19 a (C. T. Loo); further: BMFEA 
9 PI. 49; Visser PI. 13; Senoku 20 (all with the bulb T’aot’ie bordered by Circle 
bands). 

A more complete T’aot’ie on the bulb and deformed Dragons on the foot but still Circle bands: PI. 
48 a (C. T. Loo) is a mixture of A cmd B d6cor (a similar vessel in D. Cohen coll.). PI. 48 b (coll, of 
H. M. the King of Sweden) is very imusual: Eyed band with diagoneds and Circle bands on the bulb, 
dissolved Dragons in open-work on the foot, no Flanges; PI. 49 a (Yenk’u shang 19) a similar vessel, 
yet with the foot pattern not broken through but only incised. 
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On the other hand, bulb and foot decorated, neck bare, stout Flanges: PL 19 b 
(Koop PL 4). 

Type 12. Decor on bulb, foot and neck: 

(Squares with crescents on bulb, Dragons and Circle bands of foot, Dragons and 
Rising blades on neck. Flanges on bulb and foot:) PL 20 a (Senoku 24); a similar 
vessel (minus the Circle bands and the foot Flange) in BMFEA 9 PL 49. 

PI. 49 b (Si Ts’ing shiyi 13) with Dissolved T’aot’ie on all three parts is quite exceptioncd. For highly 
eccentric Tsun which fcdl outside the normal types see for instance Seikwa 14 and 21. 

Even from the very Umited materials at our disposal we can discern that several 
important features typical of the B style are absent in the Tsun class: Compound 
lozenges (with or without Spikes) and Interlocked T’s. A “neutral” element (i. e. 
current in both A and B style) of considerable importance in some previously dis¬ 
cussed classes (particularly the Kuei) namely the Whorl circle is likewise missing 
both in Tsun A and Tsun B. 


CHAPTER THREE: SHOULDERED TSUN 

Here, as in the preceding class, we leave aside the few square specimens and 
discuss only the round ones. The great majority belong to the A style, B-style 
specimens are quite rare. 


I. TSUN A. 

There is nothing here corresponding to type 6. in the preceding chapter (T’aot’ie 
on bulb; foot and neck bare). The commonest type is: 

Type 13. D6cor on bulb, foot and neck; as a rule Flanges on bulb and foot, 
rarely on neck; large Free animal’s heads on the shoulder. On the bulb regularly 
T’aot’ie, above which is a narrow band with various figures (Dragons, Birds, Whorl 
circles etc.); on the foot T’aot’ie; on the shoulder and a narrow band on the base of 
the neck again various figures (as above); on the neck tall Rising blades. In this 
category the vessels are mostly comparatively tall, the squat variety is rare. There 
are several variants: 

a. On the one hand, the T’aot’ie, here Mask T’aot’ie and Disjointed T’aot’ie, 
is forceful and prominent. Examples: PL 20 b (Freer Gallery), 21 a (Kanan PL 
38); further: BMFEA 9 PL 20; Senoku 30; Seikwa 31; Nedzu 10; Mizuno Pis. 58, 
59; Yechung II shang 10 a; vessel in Higginson collection. 

b. On the other hand, the T’aot’ie, here Bodied T’aot’ie, is rarely prominent, 
as in PL 21 b (C. T. Loo), mostly very thinned out, contrasting but little with the 
background, often somewhat “dragonized” as in PL 22 a (Brundage coll.), 22 b 
(C. T. Loo); they are strongly on their way to the dissolved T’aot’ie of the B style. 
Further examples: Pillsbury PL 41 (there defined as “B style” — an exaggeration, 
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though the T’aot’ie comes fairly near to being “dissolved”); Loo 1940 PL 7 (an 
unusually squat vessel); Senoku 29; Senoku zoku 176, 177; Hakkaku 11; Nedzu 13, 
14; Kanan 37; Tsun 1: 37; vessel in the Brundage collection. 

PI. 50 a (=: Yechung II: 10 b) is exceptional, having only Dragons on the foot and very smaU Rising 
blades, the T*aot’ie also has some unusual traits. 

Type 14. D6cor on bulb and foot, neck bare except for some parallel raised 
lines at the base. Examples: PI. 23 a (Eumorf. I: 7); 23 b; further: Senoku 31. 
This small group really carries over to the B class below. 

TSUN B. 

Type 15. In this very limited category there is always a neck that is bare except 
for parallel raised lines, and generally a bare foot. On the bulb tiny Flanges (rarely 
on foot). Vessels usually broad and squat. On the bulb Dissolved T’aot’ie, above 
which are Circle band. Squares with crescents. Whorl circles etc. Examples: PI. 

24 a (Jung No. 498), 24 b (Lochow 7 = Yechung III shang 18), 25 a (Seikwa 33), 

25 b (Seikwa 32 = Nedzu 24); Further: Burl. Mag. Monographs, Chinese Art 1925 
PI. 1; Yechung II shang 8; Mizuno PI. 19. 


CHAPTER FOUR: KU 

The Ku class is one of the very largest of the archaic ritual bronzes. Hundreds 
of specimens are known, but many of them are of poor quality. We can study here 
only a selection of the best illustrated specimens. We shall deal exclusively with 
round Ku of the normal tripartite shape; on the analogy of the Tsun we shall call 
the middle section “the bulb”. 


I. KU A. 

The shape of the Ku A is rarely stout, mostly very tall and slender; even the term 
“bulb” is often somewhat of a misnomer in so far that this middle section hardly 
bulges out at all, so that the profile forms an almost straight line in the centre. 

ArrangenverU of the dicor. 

Type 16. A small category has T’aot’ie (mostly Mask T’aot’ie or Disjointed 
T’aot’ie) on the bulb, and foot and neck bare. Mostly a small Flange on the bulb. 
This group thus corresponds, to a certain extent, to cat. 6. in the Tsun class; but 
the latter as a rule has no Flange and, what is more important, cat. 6. in Tsun is 
a very large and important A-style category, whereas the present cat. 16. in Ku 
is very small, in fact a rare A counterpart to cat. 20 below in Ku B. Examples: 
PI. 26 a (Mus6e Cemuschi). Further: Menten PI. 6; Seikwa 56; Sungchai sii 68, 69; 
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Chian 21; Yenk’u shang 63; Jung. No. 666 (T’aot’ie in incised lines); vessel in Aca¬ 
demia Sinica (Anyang) and in Hardt coll. 

Yenk'u shang 51 has the same arrangement, but the forceful T*aot*ie on the bulb is bordered in by 
Circle bands — a mixing of A and B elements. 

Type 17. Another category, likewise very limited, roughly corresponding to 
cat. 8. in Tsun above, has T’aot’ie on the bulb and figured foot, neck bare. Exam¬ 
ples: PI. 26 b (Royal Scottish Museum): further: White PI. 77; Sir6n, Kinas Konst 
under tre 4rtusenden p. 38; Chengsung shang 62; Yechung III shang 38, 41 (all with 
T’aot’ie on the foot, the last having Cicadas above this T’aot’ie); Li Chi, The 
Beginnings of Chinese Civilization PI. 7 (deformed Dragons on the foot). 

Ackerman PL 43 and a sister vessel in BMFEA 21 PL 13 have beautifully formed elephants on the 
foot and above them a Circle bemd — a mixing of styles. 

Type 18. T’aot’ie on bulb and foot; on the neck Rising blades of the kind describ¬ 
ed under Tsun cat. 9. above;^) on the lower margin of the neck and on the upper 
margin of the foot narrow bands with a separate decor. This category corresponds 
roughly to cat. 9. in the Tsun class above (though the latter has not the d^cor 
band on the upper margin of the foot, as here): 

a. Flanges on the bulb and mostly on the foot, but not on the neck. This is an 
exceedingly rich category represented by scores of specimens in various collections. 
Examples: 

(Upper band Snakes — lower band Trunked dragons:) PI. 27 a (Yechung II 
shang 22); 27 b (rubbing in Lochow 17); PI. 28 a (Seikwa 62); further: BMFEA 
9 PI. 22: ibid. 20 PI. 14; ibid. 30 PI. 7; Pillsbury PI. 37; Visser Pis. 4, 6; Voretzsch 
PL 32; Sir6n A History I PI. 44; Kidder PL 2; Waterbury PL 28; Fitzgerald China 
PL 3; Ostas. Zeitschr. 1929 PL 13; Ill. London News No. 6009; Lochow II: 12; 
Seikwa 63; Kobijutsu 18; Chengsung shang 60, 63, 66; Paoyiin 101; Shierkia V: 30; 
Shuangkien kikin 46; Tsun 2: 46; Yenk’u shang 62; two vessels in Academia Sinica 
(inadequate plate in K’ao ku hue pao 7); vessels in colls. Doris Duke, Kleykamp, 
Vannotti, Honolulu Ac. of Art etc. 

(Upper band Snakes — lower band Cicadas:) PL 28 b (Nelson Gallery of Art); 
further: Cull PL 8; Chicago PL 12; Tsun 2: 41; Yechung I shang 23; Shuangkien 
k’iwu shang 34; vessels in colls. N. Malcolm, Brundage (2 items). Sparks, C. T. 
Loo, Yamanaka, Burnet. 

(Cicadas in both bands:) vessel in John Heron Art Institute. 

(Cicadas — Birds:) vessel in Kleykamp coll. 

(Cicadas — Beaked dragons:) Sungchai sii 63; vessel in Denver Art Institute; 
two vessels in Academia Sinica (inadequate photos in K’ao ku hue pao 7). 

(Various other combinations in bands:) BMFEA 27 PL 1, Eumorfopoulos I PL 
32, Asiatische Kunst Zurich 1941 p. 86 and Shant’u 146 (Snake — Snake); Senoku 
90 (Bird — Snake); Heusden PL 14, Shukan 26 and Yenk'u shang 49 (Snake — 

Here again there are a great many variants, from elaborate confronted Dragons, heads downwards 
and sometimes forming a T’aot’ie figure, to a few summary lines only, see in detail BMFEA 23, p. 29. 
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Beaked dragon); Shant’u 145 (Snake — Winged dragon); Palmgren PL 3 (Snake 
— Turning dragon); Senoku 92 (Birds — Birds); BMPEA 20 PL 14, British Museum 
Quarterly 9 PL 38 and Tsun 2: 42 (Beaked dragon — Trunked dragon); Trautmann 
PL 12 (Trunked dragon — Beaked dragon); Mengwei su 27 (Winged dragon — 
Trunked dragon, thread relief); Wuying 135 and Yechung III shang 39 (Spiral — 
Spiral). 

b. Flanges on bulb, foot and neck. This is quite a small group (in contrast to 
the corresponding cat. 9 y in Tsun above). Examples: PL 29 a‘ (Oeder coll., in 
bands Snakes — Trunked dragons); Yechung I shang 24 (bands not clearly visible); 
vessel in Doris Duke coll. (Snakes — Trunked dragons). 

Shantou 144 has, exceptionally. Head-turning Dragons on the foot instead of T"aot"ie. PI. .50 b 
(Shlerkia VIII: 5) has Flanges only on the bottom band of the neck and lacks the top band on the 
foot. 

Type 19. D6cor on bulb and foot and Rising blades on neck, just like cat. 18 
above, but the patterns formed quite differently: 

a. On the bulb confronted Vertical Dragons forming a special kind of T’aot’ie 
mask; on the foot two confronted Head-turning Dragons, likewise forming a T’aot’ie 
figure; in the bands Spirals. Example: PL 29 b: further; BMFEA 6 PL 9 (also Leth 
PL 8); ibid. 27 PL 2; Seikwa 54; vessel in Spencer ChurchiU collection. The same 
with the foot pattern in open-work: PL 30 a (Ackerman PL 42, also White PL 4); 
further: Loo 1940 PL 6; Yechung III shang 40; vessel in Academia Sinica (inade¬ 
quate photo in K’ao ku hue pao 7 PL 29); vessels in several private collections. 

b. Similar to the preceding, but the Dragons on the foot turned in the same 
direction, not confronted and thus not forming any T’aot’ie face: PL 30 b (Acker¬ 
man PL 41); further: Sungchai sii 64; vessels in colls, von Rosen and Bluett. 

c. PL 31 a (Yenk’u shang 50). Here the Turning Dragon on the foot is less 
strongly stylized than in the two preceding groups. Further: Wuying 135, 137, 
138; vessels in colls. Ernest Erickson, v. d. Heydt, Kleykamp; Rohsska Museet, 
Arstryck 1949 p. 8 (here Snake and Cicada in bands). 

PI. 51 a (C. T. Loo) shows a real T’aot’ie in open-work on the foot, very rare; Sungchai sii 62 has the 
Head-turning Dragon on the bulb as well, and Sungchai sii 64, on a vessel of the a.-type. Squares with 
crescents in the narrow bcmds — a B-style feature irregularly introduced here. 


Background of the T'aot'ie. 

We have seen earlier (Marginalia I p. 325) that the bare background is partic¬ 
ularly common in the class Eared Kuei and occurs fairly frequently in the class 
Yu, but is practically absent in Round Ting, Li-ting and Earless Kuei. Again, 
we have found that it does not, as a rule, occur in Square Ting and Shouldered 
Tsun, whereas it is fairly common in Tsun. Here, in the Ku class, it appears again 
with a considerable frequency. Examples: our Pis. 26 b, 28 a; BMFEA 20 PL 
14; Sir^n A History I PL 44; Sir6n Kinas Konst under tre 4rtusenden p. 38; Kobi- 
jutsu PL 18; Chengsung shang 52; Mengwei sii 27; Yechung III shang 41; Ch’ian 
21; Shuangkien kikin 46; Shant’u 145, 146; Yenk’u shang 52. 
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Remarks. 


The class Ku A offers several interesting features. In a general way there appears 
to be a great affinity between the Tsun and the Ku class: both have the tripartite 
arrangement with a widening foot, a central bulb and a tall neck with a flaring 
mouth. We have also witnessed several strong parallels between Ku A and Tsun 
A in regard to the decor. But there are some surprising contrasts. On the one 
hand, in the Tsun A class we find a large category with T’aot'ie on the bulb but 
neck and foot bare; the Ku A class has only a very small group of this type. On 
the other hand, the Tsun have nothing corresponding to the separate narrow d6cor 
band on the upper margin of the foot which is the rule in the largest Ku categories. 

Further, and above all, there are some striking contrasts in regard to the d6cor 
motifs: 

The important A-style motif Cicada, so common in the classes Round Ting and 
Li-ting but unknown in the classes Eared and Earless Kuei, Yu and Square Ting, 
is entirely absent in the class Tsun A (and Shouldered Tsun A) but plays an im¬ 
portant role in our class Ku A, type 18. 

The motif Snake, in the formulation it has been given in our Ku A type 18., 
for instance in PI. 28 b^) is exceedingly rare in the classes Round Ting, Li-ting, 
Earless Kuei, Yu and Square Ting (an isolated exception: Square Ting in Chengsimg 
shang 14), whereas it is occurs frequently in the class Eared Kuei, there mostly 
in the foot belt, sometimes in the neck belt. In the classes Tsun A and Shouldered 
Tsun A it is likewise absent (an exceptional instance in Shukan PI. 19). Here, 
in the Ku class, it is a highly important motif, occurring mostly in the narrow 
bottom band of the neck, sometimes in the top band of the foot. Here Tsun and 
Ku diverge strongly. 

The Trunked Dragon is a variant of the Dragon motif that appears in a fair 
number of instances in most of the classes studied previously; it is particularly 
frequent in the Kuei class. But the Tsun and Shouldered Tsun form an 
exception: in these classes it is practically non-existent. The Ku, on the contrary, 
have the Trunked dragon to a very large extent (far more frequently, in fact, than 
any other class), particularly in the top band of the foot. Here Tsun and Ku are 
in strong contrast. 


II KU B 

In the Tsun class we found that the B-style vessels were not very numerous, 
the A-style ones being strongly preponderant. In our class Ku the B style is far 
more richly represented, though it does not reach such figures as the A style. 

The shape of the B vessels is mostly quite the same as that of the A-style ones, 
though comparatively broad and stout Ku are more common in the B style than 
in the A style. 

*) Another kind of Snake with a central head and two bodies extending, right and left is common , 
in the class Square Ting, see for instance PI. 7 b. 
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ArrangemerU of the dicor. 


There are three principal groups: 

Tyj>e 20, D6cor on the bulb only, mostly with tiny Flanges, foot and neck bare. 
The d6cor as a rule is Dissolved T’arOt’ie (sometimes in the shape of “Animal triple 
band”). Examples: PI. 31 b (MFEA); 32 a (Yamanaka); further: White PI. 67; 
Tsun 2: 40; Sungchai sii 67; vessel in Doris Duke coll.; PI. 32 b (Tsun 2: 44) with 
the figure bordered in by Circle bands; likewise in Zenoku zoku 178; Shlerkia 
V: 29. 

Type 21, D6cor on bulb and foot, neck bare, tiny Flanges on the bulb (rarely 
on the foot). The d6cor consists in most cases of Dissolved T’aot’ie, on the foot 
often surmounted by a narrow band with Spirals. Examples: PI. 33 a; 33 b (Gump 
coll.); further: BMFEA 9 PI. 50; Eumorfopoulos I PI. 33; Exhibition PI. 6; Visser 
PI. 6; Li Chi, Beginnings Pis. 7 and 31; Seikwa 55; Paoyiin 110—112; Chengsung 
shang 49; Yechung II shang 23; Shant’u 148; Sungchai sii 66; vessels in the Malmo 
Museum, British Museum, Museum f. Kunst und Gewerbe Hamburg, Freer Gallery 
of Art; colls. Kleykamp, Umehara, Chang Nai-chi, Academia Sinica. PI. 34 a 
(MFEA) the same except that the figures are bordered by Circle bands; similarly 
Yenk’u shang 54; Kidder PI. 1 has Circle bands on the bulb only. 

A vessel in the Gump collection has on the foot instead of Dissolved T'aot'ie the same kind of Dragon 
as in PI. 35 a in the next group. PI. 51 b (Yenk'u shang 55) has the foot d^cor reduced to the top band 
of Spirals, very unusual; PI. 52 a (Yechung III shang 42) with Vertical ribs on the bulb and incised 
T'aot’ie on the foot is quite unique. 

Type 22, This category agrees closely with the preceding, but has Rising blades 
on the neck and often Flanges on both foot and bulb. Examples: 

(Foot without Flanges:) PI. 34 b (Seligman PI. 5); further two vessels in C. T. 
Loo coll. PI. 35 a (White PI. 3; Dragons on the foot). 

(Foot with Flanges:) PI. 35 b (Yechung III shang 43); further: vessels in Honolulu 
Ac. of Art, Seattle Museum of Art, Gump collection. 

Senoku 89 has Dissolved T’aot'ie on bulb and foot but Cicada below the Rising Blades on the neck 
(A and B features mixed). 


Remarks, 

The class Ku B stands in contrast to the Ku A not only in regard to the d6cor 
motifs (already studied in BMFEA 9) but also in the arrangement of the d6cor. 
In Ku A the great majority of specimens belong to types 18. and 19., i. e. they 
have Rising Blades on the neck, whereas categories 16. and 17. with bare neck are 
very small, almost exceptional. In Ku B, on the contrary, the types with bare 
neck, i. e. categories 20. and 21., are absolutely preponderant, and cat. 22., with 
Rising blades on the neck, is very limited. Furthermore, when Ku A in its largest 
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group has d^cor on the foot, there is, as a rule, a narrow band on the upper margin 
of the foot containing animal figures: Snakes, Trunked dragons. Cicadas etc. In 
Ku B there is, correspondingly, a narrow band merely showing a plain Spiral band 
(which latter in Ku A is so rare as to be nearly exceptional). 

We observed above that though Tsun A and Ku A have much in common, the 
Ku A being a sort of “slender” Tsun, there were nonetheless important divergences 
between them quite apart from the slenderness. Here, if we compare Tsun B and 
Ku B, we likewise find (besides important parallelisms, for instance the absence 
of Compound lozenges. Interlocked T’s and Whorl circles) some curious contrasts. 
Thus Tsun B contains groups (types 10 a. and 12.) that have Squares with crescents 
as d6cor on the bulb; Ku B has nothing corresponding to this. Tsun B has a con¬ 
siderable group (type 10 b.) which has narrow d^cor bands on the upper and lower 
parts of the bulb (central zone bare), with De-tailed birds etc. Ku B has nothing 
corresponding thereto. Thus our class Ku B has a quite independent character 
of its own and is not merely a slender variant of Tsun B. 


CHAPTER FIVE: CHI 

The exact meaning of the word Chi, when occurring in the ancient texts, is diffi¬ 
cult to determine. It has generally been translated ‘goblet’ or ‘beaker’ or ‘drinking 
cup’. In the catalogues of early bronzes, vessels with the shape discussed in the 
present chapter have been called Tsun when they are large (20—25 cm. or there¬ 
abouts), Chi when they are lower. This is quite arbitrary, since many degrees of 
size occur in this class. We shall describe here, quite regardless of the variation 
in size, vessels that have a foot like a Tsun but a “bulb” that is not set off against 
the neck but merges into the latter, forming a smooth S profile. 

On the other hand, some groups of vessels with the said characteristics are very 
narrow and tall, so that they approach the shape of a Ku, see for instance BMFEA 
20 PI. 14: 3, while others, though not quite so slender, e. g. Seikwa PI. 4 b, are 
sufficiently narrow to give a “flask-like” impression, thus more conveniently treated 
together with the class Hu. The said two kinds of “Chi” will therefore be left out 
in the present chapter and the discussion will be confined to the broader and more 
squat Chi. 

We saw above that in the Tsun class the A-style vessels by far outnumbered 
those in B style. Here, in the class Chi, we find both styles richly represented. 

The shape of the Chi is fairly uniform; yet we can perceive that a variant with 
a strongly flaring mouth is common in the B style but very rare in the A style (see 
below). 

Some of the specimens we possess have a dome-like lid preserved; the details 
of this part of the vessel will be left out in the following discussion; they will be 
studied in another connection. 
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CHl A. 


ArrangemevJt of the dicor. 

It is a curious phenomenon that the large category in the Tsun class (type 6.) 
which has T’aot’ie on the bulb as only d6cor (neck and foot being bare) has practic¬ 
ally no counterpart in the Chi class. 

A specimen such as PL 52 b (Seikwa PI. 50) is in fckct quite exceptional. Still more so is a vessel in 
Lochow II: 7 with the T’aot’ie fitted into a broad Rising blade. 

There are four principal categories: 

Type 23. T’aot’ie on the bulb; figured belts (mostly with Dragons) on the foot 
and above the T’aot’ie; Flanges in the belts only; backgroimd bare. Sometimes the 
specimens vary strongly in character apart from these characteristics. Examples: 

PI. 36 a (Cleveland Museum of Art); 36 b (C. T. Loo); 37 a (K. Foster, Ancient 
Chinese Bronzes PI. 27); further: Seikwa PI. 4; Exhibition PI. 16; Ts’iian kuo - - 
ch’u t'u wen wu t'u lu 1959 PI. 55; vessels in coUs. Knapp and Burnet. 

The vessel PI. 53 a (Kidder PI. 19) has the rare thread relief which we noted in PI. 46 a and, more¬ 
over, Whorl circles in the neck belt — an exceptional feature in the Chi class. 

Type 24. A fairly frequent type has two d6cor belts above the T’aot’ie of the 
bulb, the lower with Dragons, the upper with T’aot’ie; tiny Flanges in all sections; 
background bare. Example: PI. 37 b (BMFEA 30: 11, Wesson coll.); further: BMFEA 
9 PI. 23; Freer PI. 15; Metrop. Mus. Bull. 1950 p. 104; Hakkaku PI. 19. 

Type 25. T’aot’ie on the bulb; figured belts or simple Spiral bands on the foot 
and above the T’aot’ie; on top of this Rising blades; tiny Flanges in all sections. 

Examples: PI. 38 a (Pillsbury 45); 38 b (here Cicadas on the Blades); 39 a 
(Lundgren coll.); further: White PI. 9; Dubose No. 18 (Cicadas on Blades and Birds 
in upper belt); Yechung II shang 24 (= Trautmann 14); Jung No. 570; Senoku 
93; Visser PI. 12 (Birds on the bulb); vessels in colls. Kahn, Alsdorf, Brundage, 
Gump. 

Type 26. An interesting group with an Owl as Uni-decor, flanked by Vertical 
dragons, the owl’s feet reaching down into the foot belt; Flanges in all sections. 
Examples: PI. 39 b; further: G. SaUes, Bronzes Chinois 1934 fig. 29; Kin kuei lun 
ku ch’u tsi p. 159; Tsun 2: 46 (= Trautmann 13); vessels in colls. Burchard and 
Brundage. 


Remarks. 

In general appearance — shape and distribution of the d6cor — the Chi has a 
close affinity with the Tsun class, and the bare background that is characteristic 
of Eared Kuei A, Yu A and Tsun A recurs here quite frequently. But the above 
analysis also reveals strong contrasts between Tsun A and Chi A: 
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One important contrast concerns the figured belts on the neck. In our cat. 24. 
there are two such belts, one immediately above the other, an arrangement entirely 
unknown in Tsun (and Ku). 

Cat. 26., which has a forceful though strongly stylized Owl for d6cor, is highly 
remarkable. This d^cor is exceedingly rare in other classes; as an isolated case 
may be mentioned the Square Yi in Seikwa 42. Here, in Chi, it is prevalent in an 
important group. 


CHI B. 

ArrangemevJt of the dicor. 

Type 27, A considerable group shows the characteristics of the B style which 
we have observed in the classes studied earlier (Round Ting, Kuei, Yu): a bare 
“belly”, here “bulb”, the d6cor limited to a narrow belt on the base of the neck, 
the foot either being non-figured or having a similar narrow figured belt; no Flanges. 
Examples: 

Non-figured foot: (neck Spiral band:) PI. 40 a; further: BMFEA 20 PI. 12; vessel 
in coll. Knapp; (Neck Animal triple band:) PI. 40 b (Chengsung chung 1); (neck 
Compound lozenges:) Yenk’u shang 61. 

Figured foot: (neck Spiral band bordered by Circle bands, foot Eyed band with 
diagonals:) PI. 41 a (Wuying 139); Chengsung chung 3; (neck Spiral band, foot 
Eyed band with diagonals:) Chengsung chung 9; Mengwei shang 39; (neck and 
foot Spiral band:) Shierkia IV: 16; Kidder PI. 2 (the latter with a curious posta¬ 
ment); (neck and foot Dragons:) Yenk’u shang 69; (neck and foot Compound 
lozenges bordered by Circle bands:) our PI. 41 b (Doris Duke coll.); (neck and foot 
Animal triple band:) vessel in Kleykamp collection. 

Type 28, This category like the preceding has the decor limited to a narrow 
belt above the bare “bulb” and has not even the foot figured. It has a much more 
strongly flaring mouth than either Chi A or the preceding B category, indeed the 
same strongly outcurving profile as the majority of the Tsun class. Finally it 
regularly has Free animal’s heads in the neck belt (no Flanges). Examples: 

(Neck De-tailed or not de-tailed birds:) PI. 42 a (Higginson coU.); 42 b (Lundgren 
coll.); further: Seligman PI. 6; Loo 1940 PI. 11; Antiques PL 10; Kwankaro A 33; 
Kobijutsu 16, 17; Senoku zoku 175; Seikwa 29; Sungchai 14; Shant’u 124, 126; 
Sungchai sii 57; 

(Neck Animal triple band or Dragons:) PI. 43 a; further: Seikwa 28; Sungchai 
sii 58; Shant’u 125, 127. 

Type 29, This group, in contrast to the preceding two, has a d6cor extending 
over the entire vessel: on the bulb large Birds with raised tails, quite similar to 
those we found in the class Eared Kuei B (type n.). Marginalia I PI. 29 a; above 
these, on the base of the neck, a figured belt (mostly with Dragons); above this, 
up to the rim. Rising blades of a very broad and stylized type, foot belt bare or 
figured (Dragons); in the neck belt the same Free animal’s heads as in cat. 28. 
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Examples: 

(Figured foot belt:) PI. 43 b (Pillsbury PL 43); further: Hakkaku PI. 9 (= 
BMFEA 8 PI. 21); 

(Non-figured foot belt:) Eumorfopoulos I PI. 6; Ill. Cat. fig. 76; Seikwa 27; Senoku 
32; Seikwa 51 (this last without the strongly flaring mouth and with thin Flanges 
in the neck belt). 

PI. 53 b (Brundage coll.) shows the same Birds but in a very exceptional arrangement with a kind 
of **Uni-d5cor'\ Mizuno p. 99 has a specimen lacking the neck belt, and Kin kuei lim ku ch*u tsi p. 
166 has a curious vessel with the shape, belts and Rising blades of our category here but the Birds 
replaced by a strongly stylized T*aot*ie. 

Some other t 3 rpes with typical B-style features are so rare that they must be considered exceptional: 
PI. 54 a (Lundgren coll.) belongs together with the numerous Yu B studied in Marginalia 1, cat. u. 
and PI. 34 b there; a similar Chi in Lochow 11: 6; PI. 54 b (Ch’Ian 29) has the bulb covered with Vertical 
ribs, which is quite rare. In Li Chi, Beginnings PI. 8 there is a Chi with bulb, foot and neck entirely 
covered with spirals in very low relief — a imique case. 

Remarks. 

If we compare Chi B with Chi A, we find — besides the B-style criteria established 
in earlier works — two important contrasts. In the largest Chi B categories (28. 
and 29.) there are Free animal’s heads in the neck belts, which do not occur in Chi 
A; and they have the widely flaring mouth which Chi A have not. 

Again, if we compare our Chi B with the class Tsun B, with which they have so 
much in common in general appearance (particularly the flaring mouth just men¬ 
tioned in cats. 28. and 29.) that the largest specimens have often been labelled 
“Tsun”, we find two important discrepancies: 

On the one hand, the Free animal’s heads adduced above, which almost invari¬ 
ably adorn cats. 28. and 29., have no counterpart in the Tsun B class (there such 
heads are very rare indeed). On the other hand, the cat. 29. has the large Birds 
with raised tails which are entirely missing in the Tsun B class, though there is 
available space on the bulb there just as well as in our Chi class. 

On both these important points there is a strong affinity between Chi B and 
Eared Kuei B, as contrasted with Tsun B. 


The preceding analysis of the leading types and categories of Square Ting, Tsun, 
Shouldered Tsun, Ku and Chi has corroborated and strongly emphasized the phenom¬ 
ena revealed in our Marginalia I and studied there in the classes Round Ting, 
Li-ting, Kuei and Yu. The creators of the great bronze art of late Yin and Early 
Chou were very far from being free in the choice of their shapes, d6cor arrangements 
and d6cor elements. They had to obey highly conventionalized rules. Here again 
we have found such restrictive laws and distinctive principles at every step — 
we need only refer here to the summing-up at the end of each paragraph above. 
In an article Marginalia III to be published soon it will be shown that the same phe¬ 
nomenon obtains in a series of other classes of ritual bronzes from the archaic period. 
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50ME NOTES ON LIAO CERAMICS 


BY 

JAN WIRGIN 


The scientific study of the ceramic art of the LisrO dynasty is not very old. 
It was not until the 1930s that the first investigations in this field were published. 
Hitherto the ceramic wares from Liao had mostly been classified as T’ang or Ming 
and even as mere falsifications. The discoveries now made were mainly the 
achievement of Japanese archaeologists who were working at the time in the old 
Liao domain in northern China, especially Jehol and Manchuria. 

In 1936 Rynzo Torii published the work 'TUustrations of Archaeology”, a 
scientific account of the Japanese excavations of several Liao cities, in which he 
reproduced some specimens of Liao ceramics. In the following year two articles on 
Liao ceramics were published, one in “Monumenta Serica”^) and one in “KOkogaku 
Zasshi”*), both of which mainly deal with the typical LisrO wine-bottles known as 
Chi kuan hu (the term Chi t’eng hu is also used). A summing-up of 
those articles and a very interesting study of some other types of Liao wares was 
published by Reidemeister in “Ostasiatische Zeitschrift”*) in the same year (1937). 
In 1948 appeared an article in “Oriental Art” on the Liao wine-bottles which gives 
a detailed historical account of the use of leather wine-bottles and their ceramic 
representations.^) In volume 10 of the comprehensive Japanese work Sekai Toji 
Zenshu considerable space has been devoted to Liao ceramics.*) 

In spite of the information found in the publications mentioned our knowledge 
of Liao ceramics is still very limited. There are many unsolved problems concerning 
its places of manufacture, its development and also its dependence upon and 
influence on Sung ceramics. From the Liao tombs already excavated we have 
gained a fairly clear picture of what different kinds of ceramics were predominant 
during Liao.®) But we do not know for certain how much of the ceramics found in 

') Taizo Yamashita: A Kitan Variety of Sung Pottery Discovered in Jehol. Monumenta Serica. 
Vol. II. 1936-37, p. 421. 

*) Osamu Mori: Ceramics from Jehol und Chinchou Sheng. Manchoukuo. K6kogaku Zasshi. 
Vol. XXVII, March 1937, no. 3. 

*) Keramische Funde aus Jehol and die Lohan von I-chou. O. Z. 1937, no. 23. 

*) Kojiro Tomita and K*ai-ming Ch’iu: Chinese leather wine-bottles and their ceramic imitations. 
O. A. vol. 1, no. 3. 1948. 

*) Sekai Toji Zenshu. Vol. 10, Sung and Liao Dynasties. Tokyo 1955 (Sekai 10). 

•) Two very important excavations of Liao tombs have recently been published in K. K. H. P. 
“/ hsien Ching Ho Men Liao mu fa chueh poo ka6*\ by Li Wen Hsin (K. K. H. P. no. 8, 1954, p. 163), 
and *'ChHh Feng Haien Ta Yin Tzu Liao mu fa chueh poo kao. (K. K. H. P. no. 13. 1956, 3 p. 1.) 
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Liao tombs was really made within the Liao state. Without any doubt there has 
been a considerable export from the Sung empire to Liao, and many of the best 
ceramic specimens found in Liao tombs must be classified as imported wares of 
this kind. Clearly defined, however, is a group of ceramics the shape and decoration 
of which differ considerably from the Sung ideals, and which accordingly must be 
regarded as a typical exponent of the taste and artistic creation of the Liao people. 

SHAPES. 

1. Wine-bottles. 

Most striking in shape among the Liao ceramic wares are no doubt the charac¬ 
teristic small wine-bottles which represent leather wine-bottles; hence these 
bottles were the first Liao wares that attracted the attention of the scholars. The 
leather wine-bottles were common among the nomadic people in northern China 
during the beginning of the Sung period and even earlier. They were usually called 
p ' i e n t i^^. Their ceramic representations are usually called by the modern term 
chi kuan hu^ (jap. keikan ko) or “cockscomb jug” owing to the shape of the 
handle of some of them. Sometimes the term m a t ’ e n g h u^^^ is met with, 
referring to the shape of those bottles resembling that of a Chinese stirrup. These 
ceramic bottles might have been mortuary objects, made in much smaller dimen¬ 
sions than the actual leather bottles placed in the tombs.^) 

There are three main types of bottles, according to their execution; those with 
lead glaze, those of a Ting y a o-like type, and those with Ting y a o-like 
glaze with applied lead glaze decoration. 

The two predominant lead glaze colours used by the Liao potters are green 
yellow. The yellow is mostly of a dark or ochrous yellow tone. The green ranges 
from a dark or olive green to a most delicate pale green shade. 

A common type within the lead glazed group is the kind of bottle seen in fig. 
1 a and pi. 11.*) It is in the shape of a flat leather bottle, has horizontal mouth 
with cover, and on the top are often two holes for suspension. The colour of the 
glaze is mostly dark green or olive green. These bottles are often adorned with a 
carved decoration of scrolls and wine-grapes; sometimes they have small figures 
sitting astride the top (fig. 1 a).®) Another common type is represented by fig. 1 d; 
it is rather tall and of a nearly oval shape, and is provided with a very characteristic 
ring handle with fingermarks on it. A coarser and more clumsy type with the 
handle imitating a twisted rope is seen in fig. 1 e, f; this type is very frequent.^) 
A smaller and more bulging but elegant type is seen in fig. 1 h. The plainest and 
most elegant shape, however, is the one with the typical chicken-crest-like handle, 
which has given its name, chi kuan hu, to the entire group (fig. 1 g).®) 

*) This opinion is expressed by Tomita, op. cit. 

*) Cf. Hobson, R. L.: The Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos collection. Vol. I. London 1925; 
no. 154, pi. 64. — Yamashita op. cit. pi. XllI left. Sekai 10; figs. 147, 148. 

*) C. B. Hoyt Collection, Memorial Exhibition. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 1952; no. 169. 

*) Cf. Torii op. cit. pi. 302. 

*) Yamashita op. cit. pi. XII right. Sekai 10; pi. 128. 
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The combination of a white or cream-coloured glaze of Tin g-type with an 
applied lead glaze is used only on a special group of wine-bottles. These bottles 
have bands in relief, probably meant to represent leather straps (fig. 1 c). These 
straps are often glazed green, the rest of the bottle having a pure white glaze.^) 
The finest of all ceramic wine-bottles are those made of white porcelain of Ting 
type. A large number of specimens of this kind were found in the recently excavated 
Liao tombs in Ching Ho Men (Manchuria) and Ta Yin Tzu (Jehol). In tomb no. 1 
in Ching Ho Men were found a pair of white porcelain bottles of identical shape 
(fig. 1 b). At the base of the spout of the bottle is a small ring-shaped ridge; 
starting from this ring are three ridges which encircle the body to reach the base 
of the handle.*) A similar piece was excavated from tomb no. 3 in Ta Yin Tzu; 
it has a yellowish-white glaze minutely crazed, while the spout and handle are of a 
more greenish-white colour.*) Another piece of this type, said to be of L i n -1 u n g 
y a o, is in the Tokyo NM^). Among the objects excavated from tomb. no. 4 in 
Ching Ho Men was a pair of bottles of the common “chicken-crested hu” type*), 
but the most beautiful specimens of this kind are those found in a tomb in Ta Yin 
Tzu. This tomb is datable by aid of the tombstone, being the tomb of a Liao 
prince who died in the 9th year of the reign of king Mu Tsung*'^ of LiarO (A. D. 959). 
The bottles found in this tomb are of two types: the first is flat-bottomed®), the 
second has a ringfoot’); they are both made of white porcelain with crazed glaze. 
Both bottles are of extremely high quality. Chen Wan-li suggests that such “m a 
t ’ e n g h u” were used by the aristocrats of the time and are therefore quite 
different from the others.*) 

2. Vases. 

Among the different types of vases used by the Liao potters the phoenix-headed 
vase (feng shou p’in g^) is one of the most characteristic. Like so many 
of the Liao shapes it is strongly connected with the T’ang style and is a mere 
development of the well-known T’ang phoenix vases. The Liao phoenix vases are 
mostly of a slender, elegant shape, with long ribbed neck ending in a phoenix head. 
The mouth is often cup-shaped with foliate lip (fig. 2 a, b; fig. 3 a, c). They are 
usually glazed in green, yellow or white. Sometimes they are decorated with a 
horizontal band of peonies round the shoulder (fig. 3 a). Very closely related to 
the phoenix head vases is another type, which is of the same shape with long ribbed 
neck and wide mouth, but without a phoenix head. They are often made of white 
porcelain and decorated with an incised design of peonies round the shoulder 

') Sekai 10; pi. 126. Yamashita op. cit. pi. XI. 

») K. K. H. P. no. 8 1954, pi. 6: 2. 

») K. K. H. P. no. 13, 1956: 3, pi. 7: 5. 

*) Sekai 10; pi. 129. 

•) K. K. H. P. no. 8, 1954, fig. 22: 2, pi. 18: 1. 

•) K. K. H. P. no. 13, 1956: 3, pi. 6: 1. 

f) K. K. H. P. no. 13, 1956: 3, pi. 6: 2. 

•) W. W. T. K. T. L. no. 11, 1956, p. 15. Chen’s opinion differs from that of Tonoita (op. cit.) who 
suggests that the bottles were only used for mortuary purposes. 
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(fig. 2 c).^) The most beautiful of all Liao vases are those with ovoid body, long 
neck and wide saucer-shaped mouth (fig. 2 e).*) These vases are mostly undecorated 
and made of very fine white porcelain. 

A characteristic Liao vase shape is the one seen in fig. 2 g—i. This type with the 
contracted neck and flaring mouth is one of the most common among Liao ceramics. 
Such vases were found in War Manha^) and also in numerous recently excavated 
Liao tombs. They are usually glazed in yellow or green, but specimens with a 
white glaze are not uncommon. 

Another special Liao tjrpe is seen in fig. 4 a. It is a vase of a somewhat clumsy 
shape, with short neck and characteristic rolled mouthrim. Vases of this kind are 
mostly decorated with flower designs made in sgraffito technique (fig. 4 b). 

Vases in the shape of spittoons (t * o h u^^) are also found (fig. 2 j); they are 
often white-glazed. The spittoon shape occurs already during T’ang.^) 


3. Dishes. 

Liao dishes are often of a very distinct shape, easy to recognize. The oval four- 
cusped dish in fig. 5 c is a good example of an elegant Liao shape. Dishes of this 
shape are often decorated with two- or three-coloured glazes.®) The prototype of 
this shape is found in T’ang silver; especially among the silver specimens said to 
originate from Pei Huang Shan and dated around 877 there are several dishes of 
related shapes.*) Eight-lobed dishes (fig. 5 e) and round dishes’) (pis. 12 and 13 a) 
are also found among the three-coloured wares. The square dish with everted sides 
is another characteristic Liao shape. Dishes of this form with three-colour glaze 
and moulded decoration are quite common (fig. 5 a and pi. 13 b). Two specimens 
of this type were published by Reidemeister in 1937;®) there is one in the MFEA 
(pi. 13 b) and several others are known. In the CKc is a small dish of white porcelain 
of Ting type of a very similar shape. It is adorned with a beautiful moulded 
design of a duck among peonies (fig. 5 b, pi. 1).*) It has long been the author’s 
opinion that this dish is of Liao origin. This suggestion was more or less proved 
by the above-mentioned excavations in Ching Ho Men. In tomb 2 in Ching Ho 
Men were found fragments of a similar dish with the same kind of design (fig. 8 n). 
This tomb has a tombstone with an inscription which states that the couple buried 
here died in the 3rd year of the reign of Ching Ning^^^ (A. D. 1057). The fragments 

>) Sekai 10: pi. 136; fig. 185: 2. 

*) Cf. K. K. H. P. no. 13, 1956: 3 pi. 6: 3 (These vases are decorated in gold and red). 

*) Torii op. cit. pi. 300. 

Gyllensv&rd, Bo: T’euig Gold €uid Silver. BMFEA no. 29, Stockholm 1963; fig. 27 a, e. 

Sekai 10: figs. 193, 194. Reidemeister op. cit. Abb. 4. 

•) Gyllensv&rd: pi. 22 a, fig. 44, c, d, g. 

7) Sekai 10; figs. 199-201. 

®) Op. cit. Abb. 5, 6. 

•) An identical dish is in the D. Bamham collection (T. O. C. S. 1949—50, pi. 24. No. 119, O. C. S. 
Sung Exhibition 1949), arid another in the Buffalo Museum (Hochstadter, W.: Early Chinese Ceramics 
in the Buffalo Museum of Science. New York 1946; no. 92). 
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found are only from the bottom and one of the sides,but the characteristic shape 
is easy to reconstruct. The glaze is of the typical powdery white structure so 
significant for Liao porcelains, though of an unusually fine quality. With the 
guidance of this dish it might also be possible to attribute some other dishes, of 
similar type, to the Liao dynasty. A pair of white porcelain dishes in the collection 
of Mrs. R. Holmes are obviously from the same kiln as the dish in CKc (pi. 2). 
These dishes are decorated with moulded flower ornaments, and in the comers of 
the edges are butterflies like those on the CKc dish. A square dish in CKc with 
cusped everted sides and a moulded design of a stiff petal ornament in the centre 
is no doubt of Liao tjrpe (pi. 3), and another square dish in the same collection 
(pi. 4) with a conventionalized pomegranate design in the centre is also probably 
of Liao origin. Closely related to those dishes is an exquisite little triangular dish 
in CKc (pi. 5 a), which has a butterfly design. This dish has the three characteristic 
spur marks in the middle which are so significant of Liao wares. A square dish 
with the same kind of butterfly design is in the Museum of Eastern Art in Oxford 
(pi. 5 b). 

4. Ewers. 

Liao ewers are often, like so many other Liao wares, strongly related to T’ang 
ceramics, especially in their shape. Some pieces are more or less copies of T’ang 
prototypes^), others have a more special Liao style, such as the ewers with contracted 
neck and everted mouth (fig. 6 a) and those with ribbed neck and cup-shaped mouth 
(fig. 6 b) reminiscent of the earlier mentioned long-necked vases. More in Sung 
taste is the small ewer with pear-shaped body in fig. 6 e (a Temmoku ewer in GVIAc 
is of identical shape)*). A very interesting specimen is a ewer in MFEA (fig. 
6 d and pi. 15). It is of elegant shape, and has two small upstanding leaves one on 
each side of the shoulder. This ewer is glazed in green and black and is adorned 
with moulded flower ornaments. It is most probably of Liao origin. Applied 
ornaments on the shoulder, as the leaves on this ewer, are common at the end of 
T’ang and the beginning of Sung. There is aying ch’ing ewer in Ckc with 
similar leaf ornaments and onaYiieh yao vase in the Eli Lilly collection^) 
are applied bird ornaments on the shoulder. 

An elegant white porcelain ewer with globular body and short neck which formerly 
belonged to Messrs. Sparks (pi. 10) has an ornamentation round its neck that 
reveals its Liao origin. Of similar type but of a more clumsy shape i an ewer in 
MFEA (pi. 16) which is glazed in the typical amber and green Liao colours. 

Gourd-shaped ewers with ring handle (fig. 6 c) are also found among Liao wares 
with coloured glazes.*) Among the most elegant of Liao ceramics are small ewers 

») K. K. H. P. no. 8, 1954, fig. 19:4, pi. 12:5-7. 

*) Sekai 10; fig. 173. 

*) Petlmgren, N.: Selected Chinese Antiquites from the Collection of Gustaf Adolf Crown Prince of 
Sweden. Stockholm 1948; pi. 87: 1. 

Chinese Ceramics from the Prehistoric Period through Ch’ien Lung. A Loan Exhibition from 
Collections in America and Japan. Los Angeles County Museum. Los Angeles 1952; no. 250. 

•) Sekai 10: pi. 133. 
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of the kind seen in pi. 7. The body is slightly lobed, the handle is in the form of 
three stems bound together and terminating in formal flower medallions. Ewers of 
this kind have formerly been referred to various dates and places. Rackham in his 
Le Blond catalogue^) called them ware of uncertain origin, Corean or Chinese; 
Honey2) was of the opinion that they were of T’ang date; Gray*) refers them to 
the 12th— 13th century and calls them Ting ware. But both the general stylistic 
character and the technical execution justify a Liao dating for these ewers. Besides 
the ewer mentioned (pi. 7) there is one almost identical in the collection of Lt.- 
Colonel Ben Neave-Hill, London (pi. 8) and another of related type in CKc which 
also seems to be of Liao origin (pi. 9). It is pear-shaped with pyramidal top and 
the handle attached to it by an applied palmette. The general execution and the 
quality of the glaze and body are very similar to the previously mentioned ewer. 

5. Jars and bowls. 

Among the different varieties of jars only a few distinctive types will be mentioned. 
A common type is that represented by a jar in the former GEc (fig. 7 a);^) it has an 
ovoid body, short straight neck and shallow base. The decoration consists of an 
incised peony design under a three-coloured glaze. More elegant in shape is a small 
jar, of depressed globular shape with everted mouth, found in Ta Yin Tzu (fig. 6 g). 
It is provided with a green “tea-dust” glaze with reddish spots. A jar of related, 
but more elongated, shape with ochrous yellow glaze is in a private collection 
(fig. 6 f). Exquisite small jars of white porcelain possibly of Liao origin were also 
found in the excavations in Ta Yin Tzu.*) A very rare and interesting piece which 
also ought to be mentioned in this connection is the covered white porcelain jar 
found in tomb 4 at Ching Ho Men,®) which is adorned with a beautiful peony design 
on the body (fig. 4e). 

Liao bowls are often of a conical shape with narrow, shallow base, but shallow 
bowls on a low foot rim and deep bowls with rounded sides are also found (fig. 
6 i, j, k). 

6. Boxes. 

In none of the hitherto excavated Liao tombs have any lead glazed boxes been 
found, but on the basis of their general stylistic character and several details in the 
manner of execution, there are some specimens which we are inclined to refer to 
the Liao dynasty. A round threee-coloured box in MFEA with a moulded 
design of four butterflies surrounding a conventionalized petal design (pi. 14a), has 

’) Rackham B.: Catalogue of the Le Blond Collection of Corean Pottery. London 1918. No. 130, 
pi. 41. 

*) Honey, W. B.: The Ceramic Art of China and other Countries of the Far East. London 1945; 
p. 67, pi. 29 B. 

*) Gray, Basil: Early Chinese Pottery and Porcelain. London 1953; pi. 46. 

*) Cf. Sekai 10: pi. 20. 

‘) K. K. H. P. no. 13, 1966: 3, pi. 7: 1. 

‘) K. K. H. P. no. 8, 1954, fig. 24: 2, pi. 19: 1. 
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all the characteristics of a Liao piece, e. g. the typical spur marks so often met with. 
We would also refer an ocarina in Berlin, published by Reidemeister,^) to the same 
group. A pair of boxes, of round shape with flat cover, one in MFEA and one 
in the author’s collection, are also evidently of Liao origin (pi. 14 b). The glaze is 
green and ochrous yellow and the decoration on the cover, a whorl pattern of petals 
with a conventionalized lotus seed-pod in the centre, is typical of Liao. 

At the excavation of the Liao kiln Lin Huang Fu in Lin Tung some white porcelain 
boxes were found.^) They were low and round with flat cover with sloping sides. 
A box of similar type and decorated on the lid with four butterflies and a stiff 
flower in typical Liao style is in the RKM (pi. 6 b). There is also a small round 
box and cover in GVIAc*) of greyish-white porcellanous stoneware with a trans¬ 
parent slightly greenish glaze. On the lid is a butterfly in low relief. This specimen 
is stylistically closely related to the other butterfly-decorated Liao pieces mentioned 
and it is most probably a Liao specimen (pi. 6 a). 


DESIGN. 

The decoration of the Liao ceramics is of various types often obviously differing 
from the contemporary Northern Sung ceramic. The three-coloured ware has the 
richest decoration, but the white wares are sometimes also richly adorned. 

Among the decorative motifs found, flower ornaments are frequent. A charac¬ 
teristic of the Liao flower decoration is that it is rather stiff; this is particularly 
the case on specimens with moulded designs. The most common among the flowers 
used as decoration on Liao wares is no doubt the peony. It is not as a rule the 
usual tree-peony (mu t a so often met with in Chinese art, but the 

herbaceous peony (paeonia albiflora)* which was common in the Liao domain. 
A three-coloured jar with an incised design of this kind of peony was in the GEc 
(fig. 7 a), another of similar type is in a Japanese collection (detail, fig. 7 b). The 
flower is of a rather simple type with four or five petals and in the centre a seed- 
vessel indicated by perpendicularly crossing lines. A very similar rendering of the 
flower motif is found on a crest-tile from the Liao city of Ching Chou^ (fig. 7 c). 

A characteristic Liao ornament frequently used consists of a peony flower with 
two leaves pointing outwards, one on each side (fig. 8 i, j). This design occurs on 
three-coloured wares (fig. 4 c, lower; pi. 12) as well as on sgraffito decorated (fig. 
4 b) and white wares. Sometimes it is rather sketchy in outline (fig. 8 1), sometimes 
extremely fine, as on the square dish in CKc (pi. 1).^) This composition has its 
parallels on Northern Sung Tz’u chou yao (fig. 8 k). We would also refer 
another design, which occurs on the square three-coloured dishes with up-turned 


Op. cit. Abb. 1. 

*) Palmgren op. cit. pi. 84: 2. 

•) Li Wen-hsin: Lin Tung Liao Shang Ching Lin Huang Fu leu ch'eng nei iz*u yao chih. K. K. H. P. 
2: 1958. Fig. 5: 11. 

*) The small medcdlions on the ewers of the type seen in pis. 7 and 8 also come very close to 
this design. 
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edges (pi. 13 b), to the same group. It is made up of a conventionalized chrys¬ 
anthemum flower with four stiff leaves pointing outwards crosswise (fig. 8 h).^) 
Related to this composition is that found on the pair of dishes in the R. Holmes 
collection (pi. 2). It is composed of four stiff leaves and in the centre a small althaea¬ 
like flower (fig. 8 m). 

A quite naturalistic peony design, of a tjrpie more unusual for Liao ceramics, is 
found on a group of specimens, mostly jars and vases, decorated in sgraffito (fig. 
4 a, b). This design differs from the usual Liao designs in the forceful movement 
found in the leaf-scroll. Something of the same style is found in the design on the 
lead-glazed ewer in the MFEA (pi. 16). 

An extremely fine peony scroll which has its parallels among the contemporary 
Liao stone-engravings from Ch’ing Ling is found on a covered jar excavated from 
tomb 4 in Ching Ho Men*) (fig. 4 e; cf. fig. 4 f). The floral decoration which adorns 
this jar is also closely related to that found on the square dish with the duck in 
CKc (fig. 4d; pi. 1). 

A special group in regard to decoration is formed by some small three-coloured 
specimens, often flat dishes, which have sketchy impressionistic designs of peony 
flowers, fruits and sometimes also animals (pi. 13 a and fig. 3 b).*) 

The lotus flower is, in contrast to what is the case among Sung wares, not very 
common on Liao ceramics. It is never seen naturalistically depicted, but only as 
a very stiff composition in which the flower is viewed from above and has been 
conventionalized into, a strictly symmetrical, starlike ornament (fig. 8 a). This type 
of lotus is already common during T’ang; it is frequently found on Liao ceramics 
and is also seen on some Liao stelae; moreover it continues in Sung, when it is 
found e. g. on Tz’u chou yao (cf. fig. 8 a—e). A further conventionalization 
of the lotus motif is probably the rosette of oblique petals, so often found in the 
centre of Liao three-coloured bowls (fig. 4 c). A transitional form is found on the 
earlier mentioned pair of lead-glazed boxes; here the rosette on the cover still has 
the lotus seed-pod in the centre (fig. 8 g). 

Different types of stiff petal ornaments are common, as the pointed four-petalled 
design on a white dish in CKc (fig. 8 e; pi. 3) and another of a related shape on a 
box in MFEA (pi. 14 a). An ornament which seems to be composed of four conven¬ 
tionalized pommegranates adorns the centre of a dish in CKc (pi. 4 and fig. 8 f). 

Another characteristic Liao ornament is the cloud-scroll which is often found on 
the three-coloured ware. These cloud-scrolls sometimes assume an almost ju- 
i - like shape (fig. 4 c). They are also found on contemporary Liao stone engravings 
(fig. 4 h). The elegant border scrolls so often found on Liao stelae and other stone- 
engravings (fig. 4g) are also adopted by the potters and used especially on the 
small three-coloured dishes of oval shape.^) 


Compare this design with that found on several T z ’ u chou pieces e. g. a wine pot in the 
Hcuris collection (fig. 59 a). 

*) K. K. H. P. no. 8, 1954; pi. 19: 1, fig. 24:2. 

») Sekai 10; figs. 199-201. 

Sekai 10; pi. 140, figs. 193 — 94. Reidemeister op. cit. ABB. 4. 
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Animal decoration is not very often found on Liao ceramics, but there are a few 
exceptions. Butterflies and small insects of various kinds are popular motifs, seen 
e. g. on the dish in V&A (pi. 12) on the triangular dish in CKc (pi. 6 a), on the 
three-coloured box in MFEA (pi. 14 a), on the boxes (pi. 6) and in the comers 
of the square dishes pis. 1 and 2. The former dish (pi. 1) and other similar ones has 
also, in the centre, a fine design of a duck with a peony flower in its beak. This 
motif is only found on this particular ware and not on any other Liao wares. 

We have already stated that our knowledge of Liao ceramics is still very limited. 
It is sometimes hard to decide whether a certain specimen is of Liao manufact¬ 
ure or not. This is especially the case with the white wares; the three-coloured 
ware is generally much easier to determine. Our main criteria when examining Liao 
pieces are shape and design, but there are also other criteria which we might call 
'‘technical criteria**, such as the quality of the glaze, the ware, the potting and so 
on, which can often assist us in our investigations. 

Most of the three-coloured wares are, as shown above, of very characteristic 
shapes. The designs are also restricted to a comparatively small group of motifs. 
The glaze is mostly green (ranging from dark green and leaf-green to a delicate pale 
green), yellow (oclirous or straw-coloured to amber) and white or neutral. A very 
characteristic feature of the Liao wares is that the glaze is applied on a white slip. 
The ware is buff to reddish brown, sometimes rather coarse. The potting can also 
be somewhat crude. Another characteristic of the Liao wares is the spur marks which 
are to be found on most Liao pieces; they are usually three in number and are placed 
very distinctly e. g. on the inside of a dish, not in the bottom. At the excavation 
in Lin Huang Fu many different kiln instruments were unearthed. These finds 
show that the Liao potters often burnt several vessels at the same time and that 
the vessels were separated in the seggar by round clay supports. These supports 
were often three-legged which explains the occurrence of the three typical spur- 
marks found on so many Liao wares.^) 


*) Three different kilns have been discovered in the vicinity of Liao Shemg Ching in Lin Tung, Lin 
Huang Fu, Pai Yin Ko Lo and Nan Shcui. The most important of the three was Lin Huang Fu. 
But even this kiln seems to have been quite smcdl and its time of production is estimated to have 
lasted only about two years. A coin with the date 1078 found during the excavation made it possible 
to date the kiln in all probability to sometime around 1100. Among the sherds found in Lin 
Huang Fu were white porcelain and black and green glazed stoneware as well as some blackglazed 
rooftiles. The white ware was inferior to Ting yao, but better in quality than the Chii-lu hsien yao. 
The decorated fragments were very few and only white wares with designs were found. Most of them 
were only decorated with incised lines or grooves in relief, but some sherds with incised designs of 
dragons and ornaments resembling dragon scales were also found. Besides this a great deed of kiln 
instruments were discovered e. g. seggars, buming-upports, moulds for making of vessels and for 
details aa spouts, handles etc. The supports were mostly round or triangular with three feet. 

At the kiln site in Pai Yin tCo Lo sherds and fragments of blackglazed and tea-dust green wares 
were excavated. 

At Nan Shan fragments of three-coloured wares (mostly dishes and saucers) were found, but also 
white pottery with green dots. Three-feeted clay supports were found among the kiln instruments 
at this kiln site as well. 
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The characteristics of the white Liao wares are more difficult to indicate. The 
shapes and the decorative motifs of the designs are for the most part strongly 
related to that of the coloured ware, but the technical criteria are more difficult 
to determine. Some of the white wares have, like the lead-glazed wares, the three 
typical spur marks (pi. IV). As a general characteristic of the white ware we might 
state that the glaze has a powdery appearance, due to a white slip under the glaze 
(but sometimes the slip is missing); this is very easy to observe, especially on 
specimens with moulded designs. The colour of the glaze is often bluish or greenish 
white and does not have the creamy tint of the Ting y a o. 

The Liao potters adopted from T’ang many details regarding shape, design and 
technique. Many Liao shapes are, as shown above, mere developments of T’ang 
types, for instance the long-necked vases, the phoenix vases, the oblong dishes 
(which are also found in T’ang silver), the spittoon-shaped vases, certain shapes of 
ewers and jars, and so on. But we also have what seem to be shapes of specially 
Liao invention, such as the square dishes with up-tumed edges, the triangular 
dishes, the wine bottles, the vases with everted mouth and contracted neck etc. 
All those shapes are Liao innovations. 

The technical execution of the Liao wares is very close to that of T’ang. This is 
especially the case with the lead-glazed pottery, which is a mere copy of the T’ang 
three-coloured ware. The white wares, however, seem to be more strongly influenced 
by Sung ceramics. The use of a moulded design on white porcelain is new to Liao, 
and this technique was most certainly a loan from Sung Ting y a o. 

What is specific for the Liao designs is the comparatively small variety of decora¬ 
tive motifs. It is only a very limited number of motifs that are used, most of them of 
a very distinct character. One of these motifs is the special kind of herbaceous peony, 
which does not occur on specimens other than those of Liao origin. Most popular 
among Liao floral motifs is the typical stiff arrangement with a flower surrounded 
by two (- 0 -) or four symmetrically arranged leaves (-o-). This kind of motif in a 
somewhat modified form is also found on a group of early Tz’u chou yao 
(as shown above), and a similar motif also occurs on a group of pillows of the same 
ware of early Sung date; among them is the pillow in BM dated A. D. 1071 
(fig. 59 b). 

An interest in small insects and butterflies seems to be a characteristic of Liao. 
Neither on T’ang nor on Sung specimens are butterflies a common motif. On 
certain Y ti e h yao specimens from about the 10th century, however, we find 
designs with butterflies, as also on specimens of Northern celadon. None of those 
groups have any very close resemblance to the similar motifs found on Liao 
wares.^) 


') Hobson, R. L.: Handbook of the Pottery & Porcelain of the Far Ectst. British Museum. London 
1937; pi. V. — Hobson, R. L.: A Catalogue of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain in the Collection of Sir 
Percival David. London 1934; pi. L (lower). 

The butterflies and insects found on Ting yao are mostly found on specimens later than Northern 
Sung (cf. Sekai 10; pi. 77), and those seem to be influenced by the Liao ceramic. 
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1957; no. 275. 

h) Liao bottle, incised floral design on shoulder. Leaf-green glaze over white slip. The Arts of the 
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a) Phoenix head vase, green glaze. K. K. H. P. 8. 1954; p. 177, fig. 10:4. 
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d) Long-necked white porcelain vase. Decoration in gold and red. Liao. K. K. H. P. 13. (3. 1956); 
pi. 6: 3. 

e) hieuo white porcelain vase. Sekai 10; fig. 171. 

f) Vase, Hsiu-wu ware, peony design. Pei Sung. Sekai 10; fig. 1. 

g) Liao vase, green glaze over white slip. The Arts of the T'ang Dytiasty. O. C. S. London 1955; no. 157. 

h) Liao vase, green glaze. Eumprfopoulos cat. I; no. 375, pi. 68. 

i) Liao vase, white glaze. K. K. H. P. 8. 1954; p. 193, fig. 23: 2. 

j) White porcelain spittoon. Liao? K. K. H. P. 8. 1954; p. 170, fig. 4: 2. 

FIG. 3. 

a) Vase with phoenix heeki, green glaze, Liao. Sekai 10; pi. 131. 

b) Bowl, three-colour glaze. Incised peony design. Liao. Sekai 10; pi. 138 lower. 

c) Phoenix head vase, amber glaze on white slip. Liao. The Arts of the T'ang Dynasty. Los Angeles 
1957; no. 277. 


FIG. 4. 

a) Vase with black sgraffito design. Liao. Eumorfopoulos cat. Ill: C 397, pi. 68. 

b) Detail from a mei-p'ing vase. Black sgraffito design of peony scrolls. Liao. Sekai 10: pi. 137. 

c) Bowls, three-coloured ware. Moulded decoration. Liao. Sekai 10: fig. 195. 

d) Detail from the dish pi. 1. 

e) Detail from a white porcelain jar. K. K. H. P. 8, 1954; fig. 24: 2. 

f) Liao stone engraving. From Tamura-Kobayashi, Tombs and Mural Paintings of Ch’ing-ling. Liao 
Imperial Mausoleum of 11th cent, in Eastern Mongolia. 1953. Vol. I —II, fig. 219: 6. 

g) Ibid. fig. 216. 

h) Ibid. fig. 211:4. 

FIG. 5. 

a) Square dish with three-colour glaze. Licio. Sekai 10: pi. 139 lower. 

b) Square dish, white porcelain. Liao. CKc (428). 

c) Four-cusped oval bowl with three-colour glaze. Liao. Sekai 10: pi. 140 upper. 

d) Triangular dish, white porcelain. Liao. CKc (429). 

e) Dish in shape of an open flower, three-colour glaze. Liao. Sekai 10: pi. 139 upper. 
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FIG. 0. 


a) Liao white glazed ewer. Sekai 10; fig. 172. 

b) Liao green glazed ewer. Sekai 10; fig. 174. 

c) Liao gourd-shaped ewer with yeUow glaze. W. W. T. K. T. L. 12. 1967; p. 72. 

d) Ewer with black and green glaze. MFEA. 

e) Ewer with moulded decoration, green glaze. The Arts of the T'ang Dynasty. Los Angeles 1957; 
no. 279. 

f) Liao jar, ocherous yellow glaze. O. Z. N. F. 13, 1937; Tafel 27, Abb. 7. 

g) Liao vase, leaf green '*tea-du8t*’ glaze. K. K. H. P. 13 (3. 1956); pi. 6: 6, following p. 26. 

h) Liao vase with green glaze. K. K. H. P. 8. 1954; p. 177, fig. 11: 2. 

i) Liao white porcelain bowl, “Lin-tung yao“. Sekai 10; fig. 186. 

j) Liao bowl with yeUow glaze. Sekai 10; fig. 197. 

k) Liao three-coloured bowl. Sekai 10; fig. 195. 


FIG. 7. 

a) Jar, three-colour glaze with incised flower ornament. Eumorfopoiilos cat. I; no. 405, pi. 61. 

b) Detail from a jar, Liao three-colour glaze. Sekai 10; pi. 20. 

c) A crest-tile of the Liao period found in Ching chou. Torii, Illustrations of Archaeology; vol. 2, pi. 116. 


FIG. 8. 

a) Detail from an oval three-coloured bowl. Liao. Sekai 10: pi. 140 lower. 

b) Detail from a Tz’u chou yao plate. Simg. Hetherington: The Early Ceramic Wares of China. Plate 
34, fig. 1. 

c) Detail from a cele^on plate. T’ang. Illustrated Catalogue of Old Oriental Ceramics, donated by 
Mr. Yokogawa. Tokyo NM. 1953. No. 14. 

d) Detail from a Liao stele. K. K. H. P. 1957: 2, p. 70. 

e) Detail from the dish plate 3. 

f) Detail from a square dish of white porcelain in the CKc. 

g) Detail from the cover of a three-coloured box in the author’s collection. Liao. 

h) Detail from a square three-coloured Licio dish. Sekai 10: pi. 139 lower. 

i) Detail from the dish plate 1. 

j) Detail from the bowl fig. 4 c., lower. 

k) Detail from a Tz'u chou yao plate. Sung. Hetherington op. cit. Plate 34, fig. 1. 

l) Detail from the vase fig. 4 b. 

m) Detail from the dish plate 2. 

n) White porcelain bowl with peony design. From tomb 3 in Ta Yin Tzu. K. K. H. P. 1956: 3, pi. 7: 4. 

o) Fragments of a white porcelain dish. From Ching Ho Men. K. K. H. P. 8,1954, fig. 14: 4, pi. 12: 5—7. 

p) Detail from the dish plate 4. 
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Plate 1. Square Liao dish. Ting type. CKc. 

Plate 2. Square Liao dish. Ting type. R. Holmes collection.’ 

Plate 3. Square Liao dish. Ting type. CKc. 

Plate 4. Square Liao dish. Ting type. CKc. 

Plate 5. a) Triangular Liao dish. Ting type. CKc. 

b) Square Liao dish. Ting type. The Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 
Plate 6. a) Round Liao box. Ting type. GVIAc. 

b) Round Liao box. Ting type. RKM. 

Plate 7. Liao ewer. Ting type. CKc. 

Plate 8. Liao ewer. Ting type. Lt.-Colonel Ben Neave-Hill collection, London. 
Plate 9. Liao ewer. Ting type. CKc. 

Plate 10. Liao ewer. Ting type. Collection unknown. 

Plate 11. Liao bottle. Green glazed. MFEA. 

Plate 12. Liao dish. Three-coloured ware. V&A. 

Plate 13. a) Round Liao dish. Three-coloured ware. The Museum of Eastern 
Art, Oxford. 

b) Square Liao dish. Three-coloured ware. MFEA. 

Plate 14. a) Liao box. Three-coloured ware. MFEA. 

b) Liao box. Green and amber glaze. MFEA. 

Plate 15. Liao ewer. Green and black glaze. MFEA. 

Plate 16. Liao ewer. Green and amber glaze. MFEA. 
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SOUTH CHINESE INFLUENCE 
ON THE BUDDHIST ART OF THE SIX 
DYNASTIES PERIOD 


BY 

ALEXANDER SOPER 


Chinese Buddhist art of the Six Dynasties period is known to us today almost 
entirely through evidence preserved in the North. It has been natural for art 
historians and connoisseurs to evaluate the achievements of the age in terms of this 
visible material, and so to classify it under headings borrowed from the names of 
the northern dynasties, Wei, Ch’i, and Chou. Almost nothing has been said about 
the South except by way of dismissal. The most cautious writers have been content 
to remark that southern Buddhist art has vanished so completely that nothing 
may be claimed about it with any confidence.^) Others, perhaps remembering the 
cliches of European history, have stressed the vitalizing effect in the North of a 
vigorous, new barbarian strain on the ancient Chinese tradition.^) For more than 
a generation, claims have been on record that southern sculpture was probably 
greatly inferior both in quality and in quantity to that of the Wei Tartars.*) Most 
recently it has been suggested that what progress may be surmised in the South 
itself was due to northern influence, effected when sculptors from the Northern Wei 
emigrated to the Liang and turned their talents from stone-cutting to bronze- 
casting.^) I propose to outline in this paper the contrary thesis that the southern 
Buddhist art produced under the Chin, Sung, Southern Ch’i, and Liang regimes was 
the more powerful current of the two, as well as being at its topmost level artistically 
superior. Specifically I shall claim that the two dramatic changes of direction 
that brought northern art to maturity — the first in the decades after A. D. 480, 
the other in the third quarter of the sixth century — can be properly explained 
only by assuming powerful outside stimuli, which under the circumstances can 
have come only from the South. 

Cimiinuity and New Flowering in the South: 

Literary evidence of early date, which I have explored elsewhere as completely 
as my resources permitted, tells a good deal about Buddhist art, and particularly 
about sculpture, at the southern courts.*) We know that in general the work of 
highest quality was carried out in gilded bronze, and that at least from the latter 
half of the fourth century the southern mastersculptors were accustomed to produce 
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colossal figures twice the size of a man for their most important commissions.*) 
Behind their achievements on behalf of the Buddhist Church must have lain the 
accumulated technical experience and the aesthetic training of nearly two thousand 
years of bronze casting, at least five hundred of which had involved the human 
figure or similar problems of representation. A variety of early sources testifies to 
the casting of a set of bronze colossi for the first Ch’in emperor in 221 B. C.’) 
Under the Han sculpture ran riot, as both textual evidence and visible remains 
make clear. Its makers might strive toward monumentality, or abstraction, or 
realism; all that we know of their art suggests a superabundance of vitality and skill. 

Even when the great age of imperial power and security came to an end, the 
South suffered no such catastrophic break in tradition and collapse of standards 
as did the North in the fourth and early fifth centuries. When after a brief interval 
of panic the emigre regime on the Yangtse was able to reestablish a military 
equilibrium, the creative force of Chinese culture reemerged with undiminished 
energy. The courts of the Nanking rulers fostered a brilliant flowering of the 
secular arts of painting, calligraphy, poetry, and music. The high level of accom¬ 
plishment in these fields brought a new awareness of genius; and in a general 
atmosphere of intellectual vigor and alertness, stimulated the study of aesthetic 
problems and the creation of standards of taste. The great artist was followed and 
supported by the connoisseur and the critic. 

In competing for its share of the fervor and experience of the southern masters, 
the Buddhist Church is likely to have found compliance more useful than doctrinal 
strictness. Arthur Wright has summarized the process by which the patterns of 
Indian thought were made congenial to the southern audience by translation into 
familiar terms.®) Much the same process must have operated in Buddhist art, 
impeded only by the few inescapable rules of iconography (in Church architecture 
a purely Chinese standard seems to have been dominant from the start). In painting, 
Buddhist needs and Chinese genius met at least as early as the middle of the fourth 
century, when the yoimg Ku K’ai-chih executed his immensely successful portrait 
of Vimalakirti for a monastery in the environs of Nanking, Wa-kuan-ssu.®) There 
the balance must have weighed heavily on the Chinese side. There is no indication 
that any foreign models for the subject existed; and the very account given of the 
old philosopher in his stUra made it natural that he should be visualized as a Chinese 
sage, on the model of Confucius. 

In the same generation the Church found a master sculptor, Tai K’uei, who even 
more fully than Ku illustrated the utilization at the highest level of native taste, 
inventiveness, and technical knowledge. With the versatility of his time Tai was 
at once a scholar, a composer of belles lettres, a painter, and a musician of the first 
rank; he was in addition a great gentleman, widely loved for the richness and 
warmth of his personality. As a sculptor of Buddhist images he is remembered as 
an inventor who raised his craft from archaic rudeness to a new level of emotional 
expressiveness and beauty.^®) An anecdote suggests that his search drew him away 
from “worldliness'’ toward a new sense of spirituality and detachment.^^) His son 
Yung (378—441) carried the family supremacy into the early years of the Sung 
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dynasty; stories told about his work emphasize no new inventiveness, but a 
subtlety and sureness of proportioning.^) 

What I take to be the first mature Six Dynasties style, dominant in the South 
from the late fourth century until perhaps the second quarter of the sixth, must 
have grown from this distinguished beginning in the sculpture of the two Tai.^*) 
There are, to be sure, no more names of great sculptors after them in the southern 
records; but it is clear that the art, like contemporary religious painting — where 
the remembered names of experts are many — was taken very seriously and was 
supported by the highest and most knowing patronage. The Southern Ch’i Emperor 
Wu (r. 483—493) valued the “Buddhas” in his personal possession so greatly that 
he left a special provision in his will forbidding their dispersal.^^) Lay writers as 
celebrated as the dynastic historian Shen Yo and the second Liang ruler composed 
eulogies for statues made for imperial devotions.^®) The most celebrated prince- 
aesthete of the period, Hsiao Tzu-liang of Southern Ch’i (460—494), an arbiter of 
secular taste who collected about him the most promising scholars and writers of 
the day, was also a fervent devotee of Buddhism. A long treatise from his hand, 
outlining a kind of layman’s guide to sainthood, includes a testimonial to the joy 
given him by his patronage of the Buddhist arts, temple building, icon painting, 
and sculpture in wood, gold, silver, bronze, or stone.^*) 

We know, finally, that the direction of three of the most difficult sculptural 
problems of early Liang, the casting of a colossal bronze Buddha and the excavation 
of two great cave temples with rock-cut images, was entrusted to a monk expert, 
Seng-yo, who in Buddhist terms must have been almost as much of an womo 
universale as Tai K’uei.^’) He first won recognition as an expert on monastic 
discipline, and as such was several times invited to lecture during the preceding 
regime by Prince Hsiao Tzu-liang. Later his experience and good sense made him 
the foremost priestly adviser to the Liang Emperor Wu on all major problems 
involving the clergy. Posterity has known him best as the author or compiler of 
several books of first importance, particularly an anthology of Chinese Buddhist 
compositions of literary interest, the Hung Ming Chi. A practical bent led him 
in one direction to an active career as a restorer of rundown temples, and in 
another to the invention of a newly efficient type of book-case for monastic 
libraries. His contemporary biography in the Kao Seng Chuan adds that “he was 
naturally inventive, and was able to estimate by eye what he had planned. Since 
common artisans must have rules and dimensions to avoid mistakes, [when the 
time came to fashion] the colossi of Kuang-chai-she and Mount She, and the stone 
Buddha of Yen-hsien, Yu was asked to make the plans and to provide drawn 
cartoons for them to follow.” Admiration for his creative and critical powers seems 
to have granted him some share in the aura of wonder that the Chinese have more 
often ascribed to the greatest painters like Ku K’ai-chih. We are told that on the 
day before his arrival to take charge of the excavation at Yen-hsien, a local monk 
saw him in a dream in the guise of “a great deity dressed all in black, standing 
with outspread wings majestically at the spot where the niche was to be, and 
pondering over the dimensions”.^®) 
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The almost total lack of any visible evidence for the existence of this highly 
developed Buddhist art in its home-land must be due primarily to the fact that it 
was carried out almost always in perishable materials, in bronze, lacquer, clay, 
or wood. Stone-carving did flourish in the South for mortuary use, and there 
reached an extraordinary height of sculptural power, as the guardian monsters 
from the tombs of the Ch’i and Liang princes around Nanking testify. In the 
Buddhist world it must always have been exceptional. An undercurrent of carving 
in intrinsically beautiful stones probably existed at the court level; the testament 
of the Ch’i Emperor Wu speaks first of all of his “jade image”, and a record of 
imperial donations ascribes the making of a “white jade image” (i. e. of marble?) 
to the first concubine of Emperor Ming of the Sung (r. 466—472).^*) Such works, 
however, would also have been more perishable than ordinary stone, since their 
materials could be recut for patrons unafraid of sacrilege. One of the atrocities 
ascribed to the last ruler of Southern Ch’i, for example, was the destruction of a 
famous “jade image” from Ceylon, to fashion hair-pins for his favorite concubine.^®) 

The two ambitious cave temple excavations carried out by the Ch’i and Liang 
regimes in the eastern Yangtse region, at Yen-hsien in Chekiang and in the Mount 
She range northeast of Nanking, are likely to have been directly inspired by the 
Northern Wei feats at Yiin-kang. Neither of these, in addition, has any value for 
our present purpose. The Chekiang cave seems to have disappeared, and the other 
is known today only by one rock-cut image, too damaged and too clumsily restored 
to reveal anything of its original style. 

One other exception is furnished by the widespread practise of stone carving in 
the far western province of Szechwan, attested both by literary sources of the 
period**) and by modem finds. These last have been published in brief preliminary 
reports, with inferior illustrations, in various Communist publications during the 
last decade. Recently the most important group so far known, a selection from 
the more than two hundred pieces dating from the sixth century and later found 
in the ruins of a Ch’eng-tu temple, has been made more accessible through an album 
of good photographs, with a text providing the essential facts.*®) This new evidence, 
in spite of its remote, provincial origin, is of the highest importance, and will be 
featured in the later portion of my argument. 

The "'Dark Ages'" in the North: 

In north China civilization was certainly not destroyed by the barbarian victories 
and seizures of power that began in the early fourth century with the downfall of 
the Western Chin. The processes of physical destruction and cultural decline 
probably operated very unevenly. Some areas that had once been centers of civilized 
life — above all the old capitals, Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang — were as thoroughly 
wrecked and depopulated as sixth century Rome after the Gothic wars. Others 
were relatively little affected; Kansu was held intact through much of the century 
by a hardy line of Chinese viceroys, and even after its surrender suffered only 
minor campaigns until the great Wei invasion of 439.*^) Everywhere, however, the 
cumulative effects of so many decades of violences and disorder — so many mas- 
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sacres and panic flights and mass deportations, so much looting, famine, and 
enslavement, the disappearance of great cities and the break-down of communica¬ 
tions — must have depressed the whole cultural level. Doubtless the gravest loss 
was felt in those achievements that had been most highly developed in securer 
times: in the fine arts, music, poetry, and the Chinese gentleman’s ideal of gracious 
and humane living. 

The artistic skills that had been accumulated by the end of Western Chin in 317 
seem to have survived the Hunnish conquest of the North without serious impair¬ 
ment for a generation. The blood-thirsty despot Shih Hu, in the 330’8 and 340’s, 
enjoyed himself and planned his wars in a capital city of fantastic splendor, 
unmatched perhaps since the most reckless days of the Han empire: a setting 
created for him by enslaved Chinese workmen and one-time court artists.*®) After 
the collapse of his kingdom many of these last were able to escape southward and 
reenter imperial service, hastening the revival at Nanking.*®) In the North twilight 
deepened into a true Dark Age. The histories describe no more pleasure-cities like 
the Hunnish capital at Yeh until the restoration of Lo-yang in the early sixth 
century. The Tangut Fu Chien, who established himself at Ch’ang-an in the 370’s 
and 380’s at the center of a mushroom northern empire, won amazement by the 
riches he had looted, or forced by intimidation from his tributaries in Central 
Asia. His palace and his city won notice only when, on his downfall, they were 
in the routine way burned.*’) The T’o-pa state of Northern Wei, in beginning to 
expand rapidly across the North in the early decades of the fifth century, both 
inherited cultural confusion and for a time deepened it. Until the second half of 
the century its capital, Tai or P’ing-ch’eng on the Mongolian border, must have 
resembled more than anything else a huge refugee camp, periodically swelled by 
some new forced migration of conquered peoples. 

The envoys from the Sung state who visited the city during the reign of the great 
conqueror T’ai Wu Ti (424—462) found there a thin Chinese veneer over what 
must have seemed to them sheer barbarism.**) In several conspicuous areas not 
even the veneer had been applied. The imperial harem still lived in lodges with 
sod roofs; the female slaves who formed its substratum contributed to the ruler’s 
privy purse by trading in wines, or raising pigs, sheep, cattle, and horses, and 
growing vegetables for the market. The first empress, a Hunnish princess from 
the defeated Ho-lien regime in Shensi, liked to issue from her quarters to hunt for 
informal refreshments in the palace kitchen. Shih Hu’s Yeh had been a forest of 
tall pleasure towers;**) the carpenters at Tai had largely forgotten the art of raising 
multi-storeyed buildings. Several early texts describe the great size and splendid 
materials of Shih’s Great War Hall on its marble platform; all that the Sung envoys 
found to say about the equivalent buildings at the T’o-pa capital was that tehy 
had tiled roofs, and so satisfied the minimum requisite for monumentality. (The 
only exceptions were structures enriched by materials — marble slabs or carved 
pillars — pillaged from the remains of the Yeh palace.) The Sung account lists a 
few treasures that were visible inside the audience hall, lacquered screens with 
dragon and phoenix designs, gilded po-shan incense burners, a glass basin; but 
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these, like Fu Chien’s collection in the previous century, were probably loot or 
tribute. The Wei palace compound contained a Shang-fang, a state work-shop 
bearing the same name as those that in the Chinese imperial past had created 
miracles of craftsmanship in bronze, lacquer, and silk for aristocratic use. At Tai 
the state artisans “worked in iron and wood”, presumably to make such common 
necessities as weapons, tools, wagons and furniture. 

As is well known, the T’o-pa way of life evolved in no more than two generations 
from the Spartan rudeness of T’ai Wu Ti’s capital to the luxury and sophistication 
of Lo-yang. Though certain qualities native to the T’o-pa clan itself may well 
have facilitated the change, its extraordinary rapidity and completeness can be 
explained only by the almost explosive reemergence within the Wei frontiers of the 
Chinese cultural pattern. I shall argue below that the process was periodically 
hastened and partially redirected by stimuli from the South. Unquestionably its 
success as a whole was due to the steculily increasing importance granted by the 
Wei government to the Chinese gentry who were native to the North. 

It is clear that from the first appearance of the T’o-pa tribe as a military power 
its fortunes were closely linked with those of the Chinese who became its subjects. 
The early T’o-pa leaders, though terrible enough in war, were no collectors of skulls 
like Tamerlane. With the other northern and western tribes who had lived for 
centuries on the frontiers of the Chinese empire, they seem to have acquired at 
least a rudimentary appreciation of Chinese skills before their period of ascendancy. 
In addition they learned, apparently, the first premise of the Chinese art of war: 
the belief that victory should be achieved as economically as possible. To judge 
by the biographies in the Wei history, the greatest part of the North — in the sense 
of square miles, towns, and people — was secured for the new empire by the mere 
threat of violence. Savage and costly fighting was required to deal with barbarian 
rivals like the long-entrenched Mu-jung regime in the northeast. Once the enemy 
armies had been destroyed, the potential pockets of local resistance — the walled 
towns and great, half-militarized estates — were for the most part surrendered 
speedily and with a show of enthusiasm by their Chinese proprietors. The latter, 
as their share in the bargain, received a reasonably safe acknowledgment of their 
local importance. The great landowners were typically made fai-ahou or grand 
wardens of the districts their clans dominated, and if they were sufficiently 
distinguished might be ennobled into the same hierarchy as the T’o-pa chiefs. 

Those Chinese who showed any special aptitudes useful to the conquerors were 
from the beginning likely to be called still more closely into the imperial service 
(as they or their forebears might have served the earlier barbarian courts). Educated 
men of the traditional ruling class were indeed likely to possess a whole range of 
useful faculties. As habitual recorders and organizers they were indispensable in 
dealing with the Chinese peasantry, regularizing the distribution of forced labor 
and the collection of taxes. They supervised the upkeep or restoration of irrigation 
systems, canals, dikes, roads, and bridges. They knew how to cope with natural 
disasters by swift measures of relief. Where their Confucian humanitarianism was 
allowed to operate they often provided a valuable counterbalance to the harshness 
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of war and tyranny; the ability to reassure and to mollify became a standard 
attribute of the ideal official. 

Even in the Dark Ages the Chinese were craftsmen beyond the capacity of any 
steppe nomad.*®) They possessed more varied and learned means of access to 
supernatural guidance through their mastery of astrology, of divination, and so 
on, than any shaman; it was they, also, who excelled in the half-magical art of 
healing. They had assumed direction over a rapidly growing new religion. Buddhism: 
as yet not fully understood, but full mystery and promise. They were from the 
outset valuable, and grew more so, even in the T’o-pa’s own specialty, war-making. 

In the most obvious sense the Chinese were at home with the problems of organ¬ 
izing the collection and transportation needed for a protracted campaign. They 
were the experts in the taking or the defense of walled cities. As the Wei conquerors 
began to look south across the Yellow River, their understanding of a new sort 
of terrain, and particularly of the military potentialities of water, became indis¬ 
pensable. Only they could train the Wei troops in the intricacies of river trans¬ 
portation and combat that the southerners knew so well. Against the South, 
they became the Wei emperor’s most gifted intelligence officers and his most 
versatile practitioners of psychological warfare, adept in winning quick surrenders 
by fair speaking, shows of mercy, and bribery. By the same token they were also 
his most resourceful ambassadors. Their disciplined minds could sometimes be 
turned with outstanding success even to the major problems of war planning. 
Thus T’ai Wu Ti’s most influential Chinese minister, Ts’ui Hao, who in private 
life fulfilled the obligations of his caste by reading voluminously and practising 
calligraphy — his hand was the most admired in his generation — was as a Wei 
councillor the army’s foremost strategist. His bold, clear, and logical designs were 
justified again and again, not only against Chinese enemies but most dramatically 
where the conditions of war were completely alien to his personal experience, in 
the grand punitive campaign of 429 against the nomad Juan-juan on the steppes. 
When the time came to celebrate victory in a great state banquet, the delighted 
emperor called on his vassals to mark well a man ''so delicate and weak that his 
hands can neither bend a bow nor wield a lance, but who holds in his breast more 
than any mailed warrior. From the start We Ourselves have held designs of conquest, 
without bringing them to final decision; throughout. Our victories have been due 
to this man’s leadership.”*f) 

The Chinese possessed, finally, resources far beyond the reach of any nomad, 
first in their ability to draw on the experience of the past through books, and 
second, by their insistence on guarding and transmitting their knowledge and 
mental discipline through organized study.®*) 

In time, as everyone knows, such cultural assets proved so essential to the 
maintenance of the Wei empire, and promised a way of life so much more rewarding 
than the barbarian one, that they came close to stifling the non-Chinese trfiwlition 
entirely. In the metropolitan society that grew up at Lo-yang in the first quarter 
of the sixth cehtury, as all the visible riches of the Chinese way of life came once 
again into fruit — scholarship, literature, the arts, music, fine garments, elaborate 
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ceremonies, the pleasures of careless luxury — specific T’o-pa traits must have 
almost completely disappeared. The grandees of the old Hsien-pi stock, named 
and dressed like their Chinese subjects and committed to the same, Chinese language, 
must have been even more completely assimilated than the Peking Manchus of 
late Ch’ing. The human contrast involved between the beginning and the end of 
the Northern Wei period might be summed up roughly in a comparison of the 
attributes recorded for two junior members of the ruling house. The Prince of 
Ch’en-liu, Ch’ien, a grandson of the mid fourth century chief who immediately 
preceded the imperial era, was remembered as a giant of superhuman strength, 
who used over-sized weapons. His favorite gesture in combat was to pierce an 
enemy with his lance and then raise him high into the air.”) In the West, one 
might find something like his equivalent in the hulking Norman Crusader, Bohemund 
of Antioch. To match my second T’o-pa example a little over a century later, one 
would have to search in France among the humanist lords of the early Renaissance, 
after an interval four or five times as great. The Prince of Kuang-ping, K’uang, 
was in the general conduct of his life a punctilious Confucianist. He was in particular 
devoted to a reform of the state system of weights and measures, and pushed his 
own theories based of course on earlier Chinese usage — through all the vicis¬ 
situdes of his career.”) 

In the generation from which the first modest attempts at a Wei Buddhist art 
have been preserved, however, the second quarter of the fifth century, this process 
had barely begun. The age was dominated by the fiercely aggressive ambitions of 
the conqueror T’ai Wu Ti, and was punctuated first of all by his successful cam¬ 
paigns in every direction. The capital city, Tai, outside of a few palace and shrine 
buildings in a rustic version of the Chinese monumental style, was primarily a 
great barracks and arsenal, and a concentration camp for prisoner-immigrants. 
The Chinese who held positions at court or in the army were still relatively few, 
and were employed primarily to meet the pressing needs of a war-time state. Even 
they, coming as they did from provincial towns or isolated estates in a half barbaric 
world, must have been partially barbarized, like their Gallo-Roman counterparts 
in Merovingian service. The still precarious nature of their relationship with their 
conquerors is melodramatically illustrated by the fate of their leader, Ts’ui Hao. 
After a lifetime of loyal service in which he had won again and again the highest 
praise from the emperor, he was savagely executed in 450 because a history of the 
Wei state written under his direction in the old Confucian style was thought 
defamatory. To make the lesson as telling as possible, not only his entire family 
but even his distant relatives and more than a hundred of his assistants and secre¬ 
taries were massacred.”) 

One of the points brought out by Ts’ui Hao’s tragedy is the fact that the T’o-pa 
rulers from an early date began to take very seriously the potential power of Chinese 
writing. Several early biographies reveal both the strong curiosity of the first and 
second emperors before the storehouse of Chinese literature and the very narrow 
limits of their ability to appreciate what lay at their disposal. One such account 
is particularly interesting for its accessory details. The subject, a certain Li Hsien 
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from northern Honan, was an expert fortune-teller and physiognomist. He offered 
his services to the Wei founder after having acted as a high adviser to both Fu 
Chien and Mu-jung Yung. Far from resenting this political adroitness, T’ai Tsu 
asked him what offices his ancestors had held; and on finding that his father had 
served Shih Hu and his grandfather the Chin empire, offered him the choice of 
any appropriate position in his own entourage. When Li replied with a conven¬ 
tional disclaimer of competence, the emperor questioned him specifically about his 
experience of the art of war and the lore of reading winds. Later, after the Chinese 
had been taken into Wei service and had demonstrated his usefulness, T’ai Tsu 
sought his advice on what sort of books should be collected for a state library. 
Li recommended a nation-wide search for histories and manuals of astrology and 
magic. Still later, when asked to assign priorities, he recommended two works: 
the harsh. Machiavellian treatise of Han Fei Tzu on state-craft, and a classical 
summary of the art of war.*®) The second ruler, T’ai Tsung, took advantage of the 
young Ts’ui Hao’s precocity to take lessons from him in the uses of Yin and Yang, 
the Book of Changes, the Five Agents, and astrology, and named him as an official 
soothsayer; in which capacity, we are told, his decisions on a variety of portents 
contributed several times to the successes of the Wei armies.®’) 

During the first half of the fifth century, again, Wei relations with the South 
were normally hostile. There were several full-scale wars; in the intervals embassies 
were exchanged infrequently, and seem never to have had more than a bluntly 
utilitarian purpose. A factor that later was to be of great importance in cultural 
transmission, the flight northward of important refugees from coups d’etat at the 
Nanking court, came into existence between the second and third Wei reigns, but 
seems to have had almost no effect at the time. Of the two junior members of the 
Ssu-ma clan who escaped from proscription at the downfall of the Eastern Chin, 
only one, Ch’u-chih, had a career of any consequence in the North, and that was 
spent almost entirely in vengeful campaigning on the frontier against the Sung.®®) 
An anecdote about another officer-refugee, Wang Hui-lung, is doubly revealing.®®) 
Ts’ui Hao was so pleased to have made contact with a true southern aristocrat that 
he had Wang married to his own niece. He made the mistake of praising the 
other’s good looks and fine bearing too frequently at court, however, and so finally 
provoked a leader of the old barbarian faction to complain to the emperor that 
so much admiration for a southerner was an insult to the nation. T’ai Wu Ti himself 
flared into anger and upbraided Ts’ui, who could escape from the situation only by 
humble penitence. Perhaps as a consequence, Wang spent most of the rest of his 
life with the Wei armies facing the South. 

As has been frequently remarked in recent years, the most powerful outside 
influence experienced by the Wei in the generation of T’ai Wu Ti is likely to have 
come from the West, i. e. from Central Asia and ultimately from India. The Kansu 
state of Northern Liang had been deeply permeated by Buddhist teachings; the Wei 
history speaks particularly of its outermost reaches around Tun-huang, where 
temples were especially widespread and where the frequency of contacts with 
westerners encouraged a close imitation of foreign models. After the region had 
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been swallowed up in T’ai Wu Ti’s last great march of conquest in 439—440, the 
forced migration of Kansu households that followed brought this potent combina¬ 
tion of zeal and learning into the heart of the T’o-pa realm.^®) Soon Wei Buddhism 
itself began to expand at an accelerated rate, under leaders anxious to maintain a 
westward orientation. The very few small stone and bronze images that have been 
preserved from the period show this instinct for dependence in its first, most 
immature and awkward phase.") 

YUn-kang and the Sinicizing Style: 

There is no need to describe here either the mid-century persecution by which 
the ageing emperor attempted to exterminate the Buddhist Church; or the immediate 
sequel to his murder in 462, the tremendous impulse toward penitence and restitu¬ 
tion that reached its climax in the imperial excavations at Yiin-kang. As is well 
known, the major cave temples completed during the first phase of Yiin-kang 
sculpture in the 460*s and 470’s, the row of five colossal niches numbered XVI—XX 
and the two pairs of smaller but still monumental chambers, VII—VIII and IX—X, 
are overwhelmingly western in their iconography and style. It is obvious that 
much more than mere copying was involved in the creation of these great complexes, 
to be sure. No exact prototypes for them are known anywhere,") and there is no 
written proof of the participation of foreign craftsmen or monk-supervisors. It is 
likely that western precedents were transmitted in fragments, so to speak, by 
means of small, easily portable images and paintings, iconographic pattern-books, 
and the vague descriptions of travellers. The general idea of a colossal image in a 
mountain-side setting was perhaps derived from memories of the celebrated 
“hundred-foot” Maitreya in the upper Indus kingdom of Darel, which had been 
visited several times by Chinese pilgrims in the early fifth century.") The Yiin- 
kang combinaiiona — beginning with the variations on the colossus theme worked 
out in the five relatively simple niche caves — became increasingly varied and 
original even during the first two decades. The sculptural elements, at the same 
time, remained obstinately exotic, for the most part Mathuran or Gandharan 
in origin (fig. 1). 

The circumstances that encouraged this continuing westward orientation included 
a new physical accessibility: the prestige of T’ai Wu Ti’s rapidly expanding rule 
brought envoys in large numbers from the Central Asian states from 435 on. The 
Wei annals record a tapering off after the first few years, but sporadic missions 
were received from even more remote countries until the late 470’s. To cite only 
the most easily identified, Ferghana sent envoys in 437, 449, 452 and 466; Kashmir 
in 450 and 452; Persia in 466, 461, 466, 468 and 476; the Hephthalites in 466; and 
both “Western India” and “Sravasti” in 477.") Within the Wei frontiers, the all- 
important liaison post between the Buddhist Church and the state was held first 
by a Kashmiri missionary whose Chinese name was Shih-hsien, and then, after 460, 
by the former Kansu prelate T’an-yao.") Two extraordinary missionary visits 
from the West, granted such importance that they were recorded in the Wei history, 
occurred during Shih-hsien’s incumbency, happily timed so as to stimulate the new 
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emperor’s piety. In 455 five monks said to be Sinhalese arrived at the capital, 
bringing three Buddha images; one of these was a replica of the supernatural 
^'shadow” or aura likeness of Sakyamuni visible in a cave near modem Hadda in 
Afghanistan. In the same period a monk came from the Central Asian city-state 
of Kashgar with a painted icon and what he claimed was Sakyamuni’s own 
begging-bowl.^*) 

It was also at Yiin-kang, however, in the final years of the first phase of work, 
that the first of the dramatic shifts in the character of northern art of which I 
have spoken took place. The initial change was a restricted one, a new way of 
characterizing the two principal figures in the pantheon, Buddha and Bodhisattva. 
Its effect is most consistently seen in the richest of all the Yiin-kang excavations. 
Cave VI (figs. 2, 3). Handled more tentatively it appears throughout the paired 
caves I and II, and in Vi’s neighbor, V. Its maturest early handling is visible in 
the rows of the Seven Buddhas of the Past in XI and XIII. At what seems to be 
a still later stage of assurance it is present as an invader at the ecistern end of the 
row of imperial niches, embodied in the colossal Buddha of XVI. 

The differences between new and old with both types of deity involve first of 
all an altered costume, and then a novel aesthetic emphasis. The new Buddha 
figure suggests more directly than the Bodhisattva an immediate reason for the 
change. At first sight, at least, he no longer seems to wear the aamghdti of Buddhist 
tradition, the square piece of cloth wound around the body as an outer garment; 
instead, his costume looks very much like a Chinese robe, tailored with long, full 
sleeves and a vertical opening down the chest. The Japanese editors of the recently 
published Yiin-kang reports have attempted to explain this Chinese look in the 
simplest possible way, by seeing it as a result of the cultural revolution carried 
out in the late 480’s and 490’s by the Sinophile Emperor Kao Tsu. In 486 the 
latter adopted for his own use and that of his court officials a new style of formal 
dress, based on Chinese ceremonial tradition. Mizuno and Nagahiro suppose that 
from that year on the Buddha, too, was conceived in the guise of a Chinese sage- 
ruler, in direct response to the imperial will.*’) The argument seems to me a step 
in the right direction, but too baldly presented to be fully convincing. The fifth 
century Buddha, even in His earthly manifestations, was conceived of in super¬ 
human terms. His visible body, although man-like in the most general sense, was 
distinguished from those of ordinary mortals by a series of rare physical attributes, 
the lak^ana. His traditional Indian robe had been worn in art ever since the forma¬ 
tion of the Gandharan style in a unique way, similar but not quite identical to the 
dress assigned to ordinary monks; it had always represented, in an artistic sense, 
some sort of compromise between realism and unnatural formalization. Com¬ 
promise is in fact continued in the Yiin-kang formula. The outer garment worn 
by the standing Buddhas of Cave VI is not really a kimono-like dress of Chinese 
cut at all, but rather a strange medley of new Chinese and old Indian elements, 
combined in a way impossible to explain in terms of functional clothing. Its 
aesthetic elaboration, again, is achieved by a wide, fish-tail splaying and pleating 
of the skirt which is as non-natural as the most formal drapery patterns of the 
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older, westernizing style. It seems to me very unlikely that so extraordinary a 
garment could have been directly and quickly derived from the severe conventions 
of Chinese court dress; and even more improbable that so radical an innovation in 
the iconography of the Buddha — a change more drastic than any other in the 
whole history of Buddhist art — could have been carried out by the Northern Wei 
regime by its own choice. The Buddha’s dress was in the minds of his worshippers 
almost as much a part of His divine semblance as His nmisa or the positions of 
His hands. Any tampering with the accepted form ran the grave risk of destroying 
the correctness of the image (as it would have in traditional Christian art), and so 
rendering it ineffective or even sacrilegious. Such tampering did, in fact, occur in 
China; but I believe that it must have taken place earlier and elsewhere, at the 
hands of Chinese Buddhists who had accumulated more confidence in their ability 
to make independent decisions than was possible for the still half-schooled north- 
\ erners of the 480’s. In my hypothesis, the new fashion used at Yiin-kang was 
borrowed ready-made from southern practise, and in the South, prior to the transfer, 
had been familiar for a century. Its origin there I link to the memorable reform in 
Buddhist imagery associated with the names of Tai K’uei and his son Yung, in the 
last decades of Eastern Chin and the first years of Sung. We know of the Tai style 
that its results were more persuasive and moving to a Chinese audience than ever 
before. The change is likely to have involved much the same sort of tactful altera¬ 
tion as was used by contemporary translators of the scriptures, replacing ever 5 rthing 
that was puzzling or disturbing in the Indian original by some native equivalent. 
The alien aamghdti, so often criticized by the Chinese enemies of Buddhism as 
barbaric or immodest, may very well have been the first problem overcome by the 
Nanking masters.^*) 

The likelihood of this proposal is to some extent strengthened by visible evidence. 
A number of bronze mirrors of south Chinese workmanship, which include Buddhist 
figures in their decorative repertory, have been found in Japanese tombs of the 
Yamato age. The three types represented all stem from designs that had been 
created by the end of Han. In the simplest and presumably earliest, the miniature, 
squatting Buddhas are clearly derived from western models. In the most elaborate, 
which the expert Mizuno has recently assigned to the period around A. D. 400, the 
standing Bodhisattva figures wear robes and scarves which are much more like 
those of Cave VI than any earlier forms knowm in the North.^) The flaring, bell¬ 
shaped skirt which is a key characteristic may well represent an inheritance from 
pre-Buddhist tradition in China. Han artists had loved to emphasize the long 
sweep of a trailing robe. When they turned to the very rare problem of the motion¬ 
less, frontal figure, it was natural that the trailing line should be borrowed and 
used symmetrically. An example dating probably from the third century is the 
drawing of the Chou child-king Ch’eng, on a wall of the tomb at I-nan in Shantung.®®) 

I shall describe below three aspects of the historical situation that seem to me 
to have made this iconographic borrowing possible, in the order of their proximity 
to the artistic event at Yiin-kang. 

In the first place it is clear that the hostility toward the southern regime that 
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had prevailed during the reign of T’ai Wu Ti was rapidly softened under his 
successors. Much of the credit for this relaxation must be given to the Buddhist 
tutors who so powerfully affected the imaginations of the two emperors Kao Tsung 
(r. 452—465) and Hsien Tsu (r. 465—471). The latter, indeed, was in one aspect 
of his life the most otherworldly of all the Northern Wei line, well versed in 
Buddhist literature and fond of inviting learned monks into the palace to discuss 
theological problems with him. He left the throne as a youth of seventeen to seek 
salvation in a monastery erected for his use in the palace park.®^) For those 
interested in heredity it is at least curious to note that his mother. Lady Li, was a 
south Chinese girl, the daughter of a Sung grand warden, who had been swept up 
by T’ai Wu Ti’s great raid in 450.“) All the empress-mothers before her had been 
barbarians of various breeds or daughters of the great, partially barbarized Chinese 
clans of the North. 

At the secular level the rapid humanization of Wei standards after 452 must 
have been the result of the increasing importance granted to north Chinese in the 
imperial government: their greater numbers, their rise into the higher levels of the 
bureaucracy, and the consolidation of their learning and idealism through a better 
organized system of Confucian education. 

The event of greatest cultural importance for the future of the Wei empire in 
the decades following T’ai Wu Ti’s death was certainly its acquisition in 466—469 
of the whole northeast portion of the Sung domain, covering modern Shantung 
and northern Kiangsu and Anhui. This region had kept through earlier disorders 
much of the cultural preeminence it had won in late Chou, as the seat of the famous 
feudal states of Ch’i, Sung, and Lu and the eastern reaches of Ch’u. Its northern. 
Shantung portion had been recaptured for the South from a local Mu-jung regime 
in 409—410 by Liu Yii, the brilliant Chin general who was to become the founder 
of the Sung state.®*) Its southern half was dominated by a great stronghold with 
a long history of its own, P’eng-ch’eng (the modem Hsii-chou-fu in Kiangsu). 
Under the Sung dynasty this city won new importance as the home of the Liu clan 
to which the founder belonged. It was frequently the administrative residence for 
princes of the blood serving in the area as governors and commanders-in-chief. 
During the spectacular Wei march to the Yangtse in 450 it was briefly threatened 
by the main corps of the northern army under T’ai Wu Ti himself, but was almost 
at once bypassed. Its defenders at that time were headed by two Liu princes, 
one the local governor, the other the commander of a reinforcing column. The Wei 
history records, with a vivid completeness reminiscent of Froissart, the verbal 
passages between their spokesman and the north Chinese Wei herald, a long duel 
of mock courtesy, boasting, and threats.®*) 

All of the immense wealth, power, and prestige gained by the Sung empire from 
this northeastern region was lost in a few months by a chain of disgraceful events 
originating at the Nanking court. The South had been shockingly misgoverned 
ever since the murder of the old Emperor Wen in 454. The boy-prince who was 
placed on the throne by a court cabal in 464 behaved with such extreme cruelty 
and folly that he in turn was murdered within the year. In the confusion that 
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followed, the throne was seized and held by an uncle who became the Emperor 
Ming (r. 465—472). Outlying provinces held out against him for a time, in the 
northeast rallying around the dead ruler’s younger brother. A brief, chaotic, and 
bitter civil war broke out, as the local governors and city wardens took one side 
or another.^) Suddenly, when the pressure of the Nanking armies became too 
threatening, a group of the most powerful rebels sought safety by surrendering en 
masse to the Wei. The latter intervened with great speed and dramatic success, 
sending cavalry columns to reinforce the surrendered cities centering on P’eng- 
ch’eng. A few obstinately held strongholds required more serious attention from 
the main Wei armies, but isolation made their case hopeless; the last siege came 
to an end in the spring of 469. 

As was usual in that age the people of the lost Sung domain met a wide variety 
of fates at the hands of their conquerors.®®) Those grandees who had led the 
surrender were welcomed with their families, clients, and aides, and treated with 
the generosity that the bargain required. Hsiieh An-tu, the erstwhile Governor of 
Hsii-chou who had invited the T’o-pa horsemen into P’eng-ch’eng, was given a 
dukedom, a fine house at the Wei capital, and a handsome income.®’) The Sung 
leaders who had resisted were handled more roughly; the most determined of all, 
Shen Wen-hsiu, who had held out for many months at Li-ch’eng in Shantung, was 
stripped of his official robes and flogged by order of the exasperated Wei com¬ 
mander. He was not executed, however, as a Chinese might well have been a 
century and a half before, in the first age of barbarian victories. The flogging, 
indeed, came to be held against the Wei general as an unchivalrous act; and when 
Shen’s case was brought to the T’o-pa emperor, he was praised for his steadfast 
loyalty and given a post in the Wei government.®*) 

Of the lesser gentry and commoners, those who had been taken forcibly were 
probably enslaved. The majority of the population must have been looted and * 
then left alone. A very large number, however, were transported en masse to 
occupy a region near the Wei capital, which was given the name P’ing-ch’i (roughly 
“Pacified Shantung”). Many of these unfortunates died of hardship along the way 
or in the first hungry years of their residence in the North, as their predecessors 
from the conquered Kansu state had done two decades before. A few were lucky 
enough to find Chinese kinsmen in the Wei service who were willing to help them 
at once.®*) The lot of the P’ing-ch’i deportees as a whole must have been meatsurably 
lightened when they were all assigned to the service of the Buddhist Church, on 
petition by the Supervisor of Monks, T’an-yao — a circumstance particularly 
interesting for my present argument.*®) As individual talents began to be noticed 
among them, many of the educated southerners won a foothold on respectability 
by being employed as expert scribes, in close association with the monks who were 
editing or copying the sacred texts. 

The case of T’an-yao’s own youthful secretary and collaborator, Liu Hsiin, 
illustrates one direction toward which such association might lead.*^) He was first 
carried off as a boy slave into Hopei, and there was ransomed and given a scribe’s 
training by a local rich man who bore his own surname. When it was discovered 
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that he had potentially useful relatives in the South he was moved to the deportees’ 
center near the capital. His official biography tells nothing about his career there 
except that he was a fanatically industrious scholar, and that he was able to return 
to the South in the 483—493 era; perhaps the death of his great patron T’an-yao 
had lessened his chances for a career under the Wei. At the cultivated court of 
Southern Ch’i he won quick recognition, and he survived to become one of the 
foremost scholarly writers of early Liang, best known for his commentary on the 
South’s most subtle and pungent epitome of intellectual sophistication, the Shih 
Shuo Haiti Yll, 

Liu’s value for the North, except as a youthful prodigy, was thus lost; but a 
great many others with similar gifts and good fortune pursued their advantages in 
the Wei environment to one sort or another of illustrious conclusion. Two of the 
most notable were members of the renowned Ts’ui clan, which furnished many 
political and intellectual leaders to both North and South throughout the Six 
Dynasties period.**) Very dieitantly related to the great Wei chancellor Ts’ui Hao, 
they were closer kin to one of the leading Simg renegade governors, Ts’ui Tao-ku.**) 
Both of them were as boys transported from Shantung, began their lives in the 
North in great poverty, picked up extra money for their families by working as 
scribes, and eventually came to the notice of north Chinese officials who recognized 
their possibilities and launched their careers in the Wei hierarchy. The two became 
leading figures at the strongly Sinicized court of the early sixth century, and there 
demonstrated the virtues of practical Confucianism at its best. The eminence they 
reached is illustrated by two similar anecdotes in their biographies, which record 
in the most striking fashion the altered balance of prestige between Chinese and 
T’o-pa at Lo-yang. Ts’ui Liang was commissioned by the Emperor Shih Tsung 
(r. 500—516) to investigate the misdeeds of his younger brother, Prince Huai, and 
rendered a verdict that resulted in the latter’s long imprisonment. On his release 
the T’o-pa prince grossly insulted his erstwhile judge at a court banquet. The ruler 
intervened, called his brother a drunken boor, and forced him to apologize.**) 
When the even more indispensable Ts’ui Kuang was appointed tutor to the crown 
prince in 513, the latter by imperial command had to prostrate himself twice in a 
ceremonial kowtow before his new master.*®) 

I shall return in the next section to the general contributions made by the 
conquered Sung Northeast to the cultural development of the Wei. Here we must 
turn to what I take to have been the immediate relationship between the conquest 
and the changes in Buddhist art visible at Ytin-kang. 

By way of introduction it should be pointed out that the Wei Buddhists can 
have been by no means indifferent to the progress of the Church in the South, 
even at the time of T’an-yao’s leadership when western models in art were 
unchallenged. Once more a single, happily preserved story throws light across a 
wide reach of contemporary thought and behavior. The southern Church, by its 
own account, had been vouchsafed a unique moment of contact with the super¬ 
natural world in 460, at a convocation held in a Nanking monastery to celebrate 
the completion of a Samantabhadra image vowed by the dowager empress.**) 
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To the assembly had come a stranger “of most noble bearing”, who when questioned 
had identified himself as a visitor from T’ien-an, Heavenly Peace. He had conversed 
briefly with the master of the maigre feast, and then had disappeared. He was 
taken, obviously, for an authentic emissary from some Paradise, like one of the 
countless roving Bodhisattvas described in the Mahayana scriptures. The official 
southern reaction was to make the hall that had been honored by his visit the 
center of a new, independent monastery called T’ien-an-ssu; at the secular level 
the district involved was raised one step in status. What is much more surprising 
is to find that the incident was officially recognized and honored in the enemy 
state of Wei. The first year of the devout boy emperor Hsien Tsu’s reign, 466, 
was also entitled T’ien-an, with direct reference to the Nanking miracle; and it 
came to be believed that the choice of this name had some portentous connection 
with the “pacification” of P’eng-ch’eng the following year. 

It is against this background of hope and credulity, the sense that the everyday 
world was surrounded by mysteries through which at any moment some blinding 
shaft of revelation might break, that the influence of the one or two miracle- 
working Sung images that form the crux of my present argument must be judged. 

The most richly documented of these was an “eighteen-foot” gilded bronze 
statue made for the “Sung Royal Temple”, Sung-wang-ssu, at P’eng-ch’eng by an 
old comrade-at-arms of the dynasty’s founder, Wang Chung-te, who was Governor 
of Hsii-chou from 432 until his death in 438.*’) This figure, which may very well 
have been made as a sign of special devotion to the founder’s memory, is said to 
have been “the most excellent ever done in the South in the dignity and beauty 
of its bodily form”. Most probably it continued the stylistic innovations that had 
been given authority by the genius of Tai K’uei. It may even have been a work 
by the son, Yung, “whose images, with those of his father, were so numerous and 
were scattered in so many temples that it would be impossible to record them all 
fully”.**) The P’eng-ch’eng Buddha had in addition to its man-made beauty a gift 
of warning prophecy, of a type fairly familiar in the South. Whenever an enemy 
invasion was imminent or “some calamity threatened the priesthood, it would all 
of a sudden break out into a sweat to an amount that revealed the gravity of 
the danger ...” 

With P’eng-ch’eng the statue passed into Wei hands in 467, and so its most 
notable performance of all was carried out under northern eyes. In 479 and 480 
the Nanking coup d’etat that seated the new dynasty of Southern Ch’i led to 
outbreaks of violence in the east: an attempted Wei punitive expedition against 
the usurper, and counter-moves of rebellion in Shantung, stimulated by southern 
agents. The P’eng-ch’eng Buddha sweated several times during this period. When 
a group of Buddhist monks became involved in the fighting and were threatened 
with mass execution by the T’o-pa authorities, it began an outpouring of sweat 
that soaked the floor about it and could not be dried by any means. At last the 
T’o-pa prince who was governor of Hsii-chou promised with every sign of deep 
piety that the monks would be spared. The image responded by drying under 
his hand. 
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The veracity of this tale is not beyond attack, since it is known only as one of 
a collection of similar marvels reported by the credulous and imaginative mid 
seventh century monk-historian Tao-hsiian. On the other hand at least its general 
outlines are corroborated by a very different authority. The original sweatings 
found no place in the Wei history, since they belonged to none of the categories 
normally considered worthy of official record. The miracle recurred later, however, 
amid circumstances that demanded historical notice. In 495, when the Wei Emperor 
Kao Tsu himself came to P’eng-ch’eng during his abortive invasion of the South, 
the district authorities reported that “the eighteen-foot bronze image sweated 
[until the moisture] ran along the floor”.®®) 

To be sure, it is hard to know how widely and rapidly the prestige of the P’eng- 
ch’eng colossus may have spread. We do know that an earlier and much less 
remarkable image was taken with the utmost seriousness at the Wei court. It won, 
indeed, the almost unique honor of being made the subject of an imperial pro¬ 
clamation of the early 470’s, quoted in the history’s special chapter on Buddhism.’®) 
The text begins with a pious truism: “When faith is real the divine response is 
far-reaching. When acts are performed with sincerity their influence is profound.” 
The writer cites instances of the mysterious changes of form that had occurred in 
earlier, non-Buddhist ages, and then comes to his point: 

“In Tung-p’ing Commandery in Chi-chou [i. e. northwest Shantung] a miracle- 
working image has been emitting light, and has changed its color to that of gilded 
bronze. This is an extraordinary happening, surpassing anything in the past, and 
glorious for the wondrous Dharma and its principles in our own time. The authorities 
concerned and the Supervisor of Monks, T’an-yao, are to see to it that the province 
dispatches this image to the capital, so that clerics and laity alike may gaze on 
the likeness of Absolute Reality. A general proclamation shall be made throughout 
the empire, so that all may hear and know.” 

There are at least good grounds for supposing that the news of a statue so much 
more spectacular than this in its miracle-working power, with the added assets of 
great size, exceptional beauty, and a most strategic location, would have spread 
with even greater effect among the devout Buddhists of the North. Though the 
South had been blessed by a variety of miraculous images at least since the early 
fourth century,’^) the Wei seem to have been able to claim none prior to the incident 
in Chi-chou, and must have felt keenly their lack of any such signs of divine favor. 
The P’eng-ch’eng Buddha was not the subject of an imperial proclamation, but a 
great deal that was of central importance to Wei Buddhism — most of the facts 
connected with the excavations at Yiin-kang and Lung-men, for example — took 
place under the same conditions. The exceptional notice granted the Chi-chou 
figure was very likely a result of the intense piety of the priest-emperor Hsien 
Tsu’s last years. 

I have spoken of “one or two” miracle-working Sung images because Tao-hsiian’s 
early T’ang collection includes another and even more detailed story linking a 
P’eng-ch’eng statue with the influence of Buddhist art on northern rulers. It is 
much harder to decide what to do with this evidence, since the tale as a whole 
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is preposterous. Its core may just possibly be sound; it speaks of a Hsii-chou image, 
installed in the early fifth century, of the type known as the Pensive Prince.’*) 
The figure, known for its miraculous powers, is said to have been carried to the 
Wei capital to be worshipped by the Emperor Kao Tsu within his palace. Later 
it was transferred to the Northern Ch’i capital by that dynasty’s priest-ridden 
last ruler. Tao-hsiian’s informants had told him that at the mid seventh century 
it was still there, having survived both the Northern Chou persecution and the 
methodical destruction of the city by the Sui founder. We do know that icono- 
graphical type was prevalent at Yiin-kang (though at a secondary level in the 
pantheon), and that it came back into independent importance under the Northern 
Ch’i. If there is any truth in the story, it is unlikely to have any close relationship 
to my thesis, since virtually all known versions of the Pensive Prince type are 
predominantly western in style. The most that may be garnered is a reiteration 
of the importance that a P’eng-ch’eng origin may have had for Wei worshippers. 

Elsewhere I have suggested that two unprecedented feats of craftsmanship 
recorded in the Wei history, for the year 467 or soon thereafter — the erection of 
two lofty pagodas, one of wood in seven storeys and the other of stone in three — 
are likely to have been due to the rapid employment of expert carpenters and 
masons from the newly conquered East.’*) We know from southern eye-witnesses 
that the T’o-pa before this time had been noticeably timid in their tower building. 
By a happy chance the Wei history reveals that the Shantung area possessed in 
this same period a famous seven-storey pagoda, which must have been exceptional 
even under the Sung.’*) 

The final clause in my hypothesis has to do with the points at which the new, 
presumably south Chinese style was introduced into the Yiin-kang cave sequence. 
The major cave-temples there may be divided into three types (text figure above). 
Two are almost unquestionably imperial. The colossal niches XVI—XX were 
probably excavated on behalf of five T’o-pa emperors of the past.’*) The paired 
chamber-shrines VII—VIII and IX—X must have been dedicated to imperial 
parents, to mothers as well as fathers. Nothing in the scanty Yiin-kang records 
supports this assumption, but excellent corroboration is provided by the first 
phase of imperial work at Lung-men: the Wei history quotes a command of the 
newly throned Shih Tsung in the first years of the sixth century, ordering that two 
caves should be made in memory of his parents, Kao Tsu and the latter’s fourth 
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empress, Lady Kao, “taking as a model the rock-cut caves of Ling-yen-ssu [i. e. 
Yiin-kang] at the former capital”. 

It is most natural to assume that of the nearly identical Yiin-kang pairs, VII 
and VIII were dedicated to the Emperor Kao Tsung, or Wen Ch’eng Ti, and his 
consort the Honan beauty Lady Li, after that ruler’s death in 465;’’) and that IX 
and X should be named after Hsien Tsu, or Hsien Wen Ti, and his Lady Li from 
Hopei, and dated after 476.’®) Cave XII, which in a more knowing way closely 
follows the salient features of both the earlier pairs, is likely to have been opened 
on behalf of the ruling Emperor Kao Tsu during his boyhood.’®) There too the 
Limg-men record provides corroboration: a decade after the first command a third 
cave was commissioned, by the petition of a high minister, for the sake of the also 
youthful Shih Tsung. In these two last cases one may assume that no twin cave 
was designed because there was as yet no formally designated empress-mother. 
Kao Tsu’s first heir, the later disgraced Prince Hsiin, was bom in 483, but was not 
recognized as crown prince ahead of his five brothers until 493. Shih Tsung’s single 
son, the future Su Tsung, was bom in 610 and given the status of heir in 512. 

Four of the Yiin-kang caves in which the new. Sinicizing fashion was introduced, 
VI, I—n, and XI, all resemble the imperial parent design in being excavated as 
squared-off chambers. Though differing considerably from each other they all 
possess the common feature, unknown in the imperial group, of a central, rock-cut 
pagoda, with images on each of its four sides, in addition to the main, larger deity 
or assemblage against the rear wall. The most elaborate, VI, is also the richest and 
most varied in decoration of all the Yiin-kang caves.®®) In a partial sense it forms 
a pair with the fifth major excavation that shows the new style. The closely adjacent 
Cave V is totally unlike it in interior design, being instead a great niche enclosing 
a single seated Buddha, very much in the manner of the imperial five.®^) At the 
same time V and VI share a common facade; they were clearly laid out in relation 
to each other and were worked on at approximately the same time. 

I believe, to begin with, that these last two represent the intense ambition and 
aggressiveness, and probably also the resentful malice, of the Dowager Empress 
Wen Ming, Lady Feng; who as the widow of Kao Tsung assumed constantly 
incre€U9ing powers, until with the death of Hsien Tsu in 476 she emerged as virtual 
dictator.®*) Cave VII see as her own, designed to demonstrate her unique position 
by the same sort of over-whelming display of power and wealth that began to take 
form, from 481 on, in her mausoleum and private temple on Moimt Fang, on the 
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opposite side of the capital city. Cave V I think was dedicated in memory of her 
father, Lang. 

Feng Lang was a survivor of the Chinese house that a generation earlier had 
succeeded in establishing a short-lived principality in southern Manchuria, the 
Northern Yen (409—36). His immediate forebears had served the famous Hsien-pi 
clan of Mu-jung in the final years of its division and decline.®*) The family’s political 
importance was established by an uncle, Po, who through a successful coup d’etat 
was able to declare himself king of Yen. Until his death in 430 the new state seems 
to have been well governed, secure, and prosperous. Friendly relations were 
established with the Juan-juan nomad empire to the northwest, and by sea with 
a Chinese governor in Shantung. The T’o-pa threat was held off by strong border 
defenses. Internally there was at least a show of the Confucian idealism proper to 
a civilized realm. The aged and needy were sought out and given relief; farming 
and sericulture were encouraged; a National College was established in the capital, 
with a staff of Confucian scholars. All of this is described with interest and sympa¬ 
thy in the Chin history, since the Feng regime was Chinese and a potential ally. 
In the Wei history it is dismissed much more curtly. Interestingly enough the two 
accounts contain a good many identical phrases; presumably the northern historian 
Wei Shou knew the Chin version and used it for his own purposes, omitting 
ever 3 rthing that presented the enemy’s caae in too favorable a light.®*) 

Among the statements found only in the Chin history, one is of the highest 
interest. The Feng family claimed an extraordinary ancestry: they called themselves 
the descendants of a great warrior of the Chou period. Wan of Pi. The latter is 
mentioned in a well-known passage of the Tao Chuan for the year 660 B. C.®®) 
For his aid in the great victories just won by his overlord, the Duke of Chin, he 
was named the latter’s viceroy in the newly conquered state of Wei — the state 
from which the T’o-pa were to take the title of their dynasty a thousand years later. 
Though himself no longer noble. Wan is said to have been a distant descendant 
of the first duke of the small Pi state in Shensi, the fifteenth son of King Wen of 
the Chou. In amplifying the record of his triumph, the Tao quotes two prophecies 
made by diviners of the time. One stated that “the descendants of Wan of Pi are 
sure to be great. Wan — ten thousand — is the number of abundance, and Wei 
is a great name. These initial rewards reveal the beginning of some Heavenly 
design.” The other, analysing a hexagram that Wan had cast, called it “the diagram 
for a duke or marquis. The posterity of such a duke or marquis are sure to return 
to such beginnings.” 

Wan’s descendants did, in fact, give the land of Wei its ruling house for nearly 
four and a half centuries (the Tao for 492 B. C. records a later victory in which 
the memory of his feats was called up to encourage the Wei troops).®®) The Wei 
lords assumed the title and independent status of kings in the fourth century 
under the great Hui, the patron of Mencius; and though they fell more and more 
under the shadow of Ch’in, the state was not formally obliterated until 225.®’) 

Feng Po’s biography draws no link with the Wei feudal line except through the 
founder. Wan. It explains that his branch acquired its name through a “Feng 
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village” where the family estates were located; these were abandoned during the 
civil wars of the early fourth century A. D., when Po’s grandfather sought refuge 
in the North.®®) 

The historical importance of this claim lies not in its authenticity, but in the 
fact that it was made in all seriousness, and that it very likely was used to justify 
Po’s seizure of power. His biography, indeed, uses the exact terminology of the 
Tao Chuan in referring to Wan’s “descendants” (literally “afterwards”) and 
“posterity” (literally “sons and grandsons”). In addition it records of Po’s own 
childhood the kind of portents that traditionally were believed to indicate Heaven’s 
approval of a ruler-to-be: over his parents’ house the clouds were frequently seen 
to mount up in the form of palace towers; and once he dreamed that he saw the 
gates of Heaven open and a divine light stream out, to illumine his courtyard. 

These auspicious beginnings were quickly cancelled out after Po’s death. His 
younger brother Hung — Lady Feng’s grandfather — carried out two of the 
manoeuvres best designed to destroy dynastic stability, first seizing the throne for 
himself and then setting aside his own first-bom son in order to name a favorite’s 
child as heir. The T’o-pa pressure now grew more menacing yearly. When Hung’s 
obstinacy provoked a final offensive in 435, his armies were quickly smashed by a 
crack Wei general. With the aid of Korean reinforcements he was able to evacuate 
his capital city and march to a temporary refuge in the kingdom of Kokuli. There, 
in the midst of planning a further flight southward by sea, he was soon murdered 
by his erstwhile aUy, the Kokuli king, acting under strong Wei pressure. 

No historical evidence explains Feng Lang’s success in extricating himself from 
this disaster. The Wei history does devote a paragraph to the case of his elder 
brother Ch’ung, the one-time crown prince of Yen, who after repudiation by King 
Hung was prudent enough to join the Wei camp; Lang and another surviving 
brother. Mo, may have been in his entourage. At the outset all three were 
generously rewarded. Ch’ung received a long string of Wei titles and was ennobled 
as Prince of Liao-hsi. Mo was named Duke of Lo-ling. Lang was made the governor 
of two important western provinces, and also received the rank of duke.®®) His 
daughter was bom at his administrative seat, Ch’ang-an, in 442. Unfortunately he 
was convicted of some unspecified offense — perhaps he was involved in one of 
the Shensi revolts that flared up in the years around 450 — and was executed. 
Presumably in the same period and for the same reason Duke Mo found it expedient 
to desert a Wei army and seek asylum among the Juan-juan in the north. Lang’s 
small son Hsi was carried by a foster mother to a similar refuge in the land of the 
Tanguts to the west. 

From this second period of catastrophe Lang’s daughter was the first to recover. 
The initial stages of her career are almost completely unrecorded. Perhaps she 
was carried off to Tai as a bondservant, as happened at about the same time to 
her future rival, the south Chinese beauty. Lady Li. In the imperial palace, however, 
she had the luck to find an aunt highly placed among T’ai Wu Ti’s concubines, 
whose love gave her a new security.®®) Her long rise began in 454, when she was 
added to the harem of the new emperor, Kao Tsung. Her first politically decisive 
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act was carried out after the latter’s death in 465, when she was twenty-three. 
In the interregnum before a new administration could be properly established, a 
T’o-pa relative. General I Hun, moved swiftly to seize dictatorial powers; within 
the year, the young widow organized a coimter-cabal that contrived the usurper’s 
execution. Her position under her stepson, the adolescent Hsien Tsu, was thereafter 
secure. She survived a grave palace scandal in 470, when the emperor uncovered 
her intrigue with a certain Li I, and had the man put to death. Six y^rs later, 
when Hsien Tsu himself died, she was generally credited with his murder. 

When she assumed the powers of a regent thereafter — being at the outset thirty- 
four years old, and having in her care as step-grandson a boy emperor of nine — the 
dowager showed herself capable, harsh, and extravagantly capricious. At the outset 
she settled old scores as quickly as possible. The impulses suggested by her choice 
of victims to execute are interesting. Her most obvious revenge was taken in 477 
against the high minister Li Hsin, who had betrayed her lover seven years before.®^) 
A more complex blend of jealousy and political shrewdness probably prompted 
her action in 478 against still another Li, Prince Hui, Kao Tsu’s maternal grand¬ 
father.®*) His daughter, Hsien Tsu’s only empress, had been removed as a potential 
antagonist in 469 by the operation of the ancient T’o-pa rule that the mother of 
a crown prince should after his nomination be killed. Prince Hui had won a 
blameless reputation in the Wei service, but he must have seemed to the dowager 
to personify both an ancient animosity and a continuing threat to her monopoly 
of the young Kao Tsu’s filial affection. He was executed on suspicion of treason 
with all his sons and brothers who could be caught. Lady Feng’s biography implies 
that this act of obliteration was totally successful by asserting that until her death 
in 490 Kao Tsu had no certain knowledge as to who his mother had been. The 
statement is inherently implausible, but at least testifies to the impression created 
by her despotic selfishness. 

A punitive act closer to the core of my present argument was carried out in 479 
against the governors of the same two provinces that a generation earlier had 
been administered by the dowager’s luckless father. One of these, Mu-ch’en, was a 
T’o-pa prince of the blood, who in the year of Hsien Tsu’s death had held one of 
the highest posts at court; the other was a member of a clan related to the ruling 
house, the Wei or Wei-ch’ih.®*) The charge against them, gross corruption, might 
at other times have been paid by banishment or degradation, often for only a 
brief interval. By the empress’ decree, as if in atonement for Feng Lang’s execu¬ 
tion, they were given the death penalty. 

Probably at the same period Lady Feng took conspicuous steps to rehabilitate 
her father’s reputation. He was granted the posthumous rank of prime minister, 
and the honorific title of Prince Hsiian of Yen. A mortuary shrine was erected for 
him at Ch’ang-an, the scene of his disgrace.®^) A party of Chinese court officials 
was sent there to preside over the opening ceremonies and to erect a memorial 
stele with an inscribed eulogy; on their return all were ennobled.®^) Furthermore, 
as if to pay a more general tribute to the past, the empress marked the site of her 
family’s one-time capital city in Jehol by a Buddhist pagoda, given the provoc- 
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ative title Ssu Yen, “in memory of Yen”.®®) Two other monumental constructions 
of the same time, given titles beginning with the character 88u, may well have had 
in Lady Feng’s mind a similar commemorative purpose.®’) Her first project on 
her favorite Mount Fang, a Buddhist temple begun in 479, bore the extraordinary 
name Ssu Yiian, “in memory of far away”. The next year a palace hall was 
completed with the title Ssu I, which may by the same premise may have implied 
something like “in memory of my father’s honorable conduct”. 

Lady Feng clearly had the best of reasons not to love or to feel any loyalty to 
the T’o-pa house. It is impossible to know how far her hopes may have carried. 
To judge from one of the lesser Wei biographies, she at one time had the young 
emperor temporarily placed under house arrest, and played with the idea of 
dethroning him.®®) It is conceivable that she dreamed of reenacting, under closely 
similar conditions, the process by which another empress-widow and her male 
relatives of the Wang family had absorbed all real power, and finally the throne 
itself, at the end of Western Han.®®) If so, she must have realized in a few years 
her fatal weakness: there was no one in her family remotely like Wang Mang. 
Her elder brother Hsi, whose childhood had been spent as a refugee among the 
Tanguts, seems to have been an aimiable, self-indulgent man quite lacking in 
political ambitions.^®®) When the empress began sharing her new dignities with 
him, indeed, his rapid rise had the unusual effect of making him apprehensive. 
He secured a transfer from the jealous, intrigue-ridden court to a quiet provincial 
governorship; and had there a career distinguished only by his recklessly extra¬ 
vagant patronage of the Buddhist Church. His two sons were handsome court 
nonentities. With the two daughters Lady Feng was fatally unlucky. Though she 
introduced them into the imperial harem, they were too young to become consorts 
during her lifetime. When they did so in the 490’s, neither produced an heir. 
In addition the younger sister behaved so outrageously as an imperial favorite 
that she destroyed both herself and all further chances of her family for preferment. 

The excavations at Yiin-kang that I have attributed to Lady Feng seem to me 
to fit in very well with her recorded acts of retribution in her early years as regent. 
One can imagine her malicious pleasure in outdoing the grandeur of the T’o-pa 
memorial temples at their own chosen site. Her splendid personal shrine. Cave VI, 
must have been deliberately crowded against the much more modest pair, VII 
and VIII, that had been dedicated ten or fifteen years earlier to her husband and 
her rival, the first Lady Li. As for the adjacent Cave V, laid out in honor of her 
father, it can hardly bean accident that its totally different niche form was excavated 
as a modernized replica — at full size — of the imperial design that had been used 
for the five T’o-pa forebears. The Cave V Buddha has its hands folded in the 
dhyanoL mudrd, like that of Cave XX. I assign the latter to the so-called Kung 
Tsung, the unfortunate crown prince whom T’ai Wu Ti disposed of in a fit of anger; 
the argument will be presented below.^®^) If my theory is correct, the dowager 
may have contrived thereby one more ironic parallel, linking two potential rulers 
who were unjustly done to death by the same tyrant whose armies had destroyed 
the kingdom of Yen. 
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For the two caves I and II, smaller and simpler but still of impressive dimensions, 
a more surprising explanation may be proposed. The two are almost identical 
twins, like those of the imperial group, and so suggest the father-and-mother theme. 
They are at the same time unusual in design, by virtue of their fairly realistic 
central pagodas; and are located in marked isolation, at the far east end of the 
whole Yiin-kang complex. I am inclined to believe that they were executed for an 
imperial purpose, but not for the T’o-pa house; that they commemorate, instead, 
the old Sung Emperor Wen, murdered in 454, and his queen. Two historical factors 
lend this theory whatever credibility it may achieve. A plausible donor, in the 
first place, existed in the person of the emperor’s ninth son, Liu Ch’ang (436—97), 
who when the throne was given to his murderous nephew fled precipitately in 465 
to seek sanctuary with the Wei.^®^) Xo the northern policymakers his political 
value as a puppet must have been obvious from the start. He was given three 
imperial princesses in succession as wives, and the suggestive title Prince of Sung. 
He served the Wei, ineffectively as a general commanding operations against the 
Southern Ch’i, and more to the purpose as an expert adviser on court ceremonial 
to the young Kao Tsu. He was an odd individual, given to fits of almost insane 
violence when angered, and likely to behave among his peers with the boisterous 
rudeness of a child. Whether sincerely or by design, he dramatised his sorrow for 
his loss and for the plight of his country by wearing mourning dress for years after 
his arrival in the North, and by public weeping. 

If the Prince of Sung was encouraged by the T’o-pa regime to dedicate an 
elaborate family memorial within their own preserve at Yiin-kang, the occasion 
was probably the Southern Ch’i coup d’6tat of 479, which temporarily aroused Wei 
hopes of another successful intervention in a civil war. The old dream of conquest 
was revived, under the guise of a righteous restoration of the Sung house. If it had 
succeeded, Liu Ch’ang might well have become a Wei viceroy with the paper title 
of emperor (like the princes of the Hsiao line who were used in the next century 
by the Northern Chou to ornament their hold on the middle South). 

The problem of Cave XI is the most difficult to decipher, since the things that 
may be said about it are so confusingly varied. The Japanese, who know the site 
best, believe that it was begun “not much earlier than 483” in imitation of the 
central shaft formula of Cave VI.i®*) On the other hand the shaft in XI is very 
strange in design, and is embellished with sculpture of the type common from the 
490’s on, made more difficult to judge by coarse modern restorations. It is located 
so close to XII that one might suppose the space should have been preempted for 
some future empress-mother; yet it contains among a hodgepodge of small, irreg¬ 
ularly placed reliefs, one dated 483 with the names of fifty-four donors, none 
persons of any consequence.^®^) This last is of positive value at least in showing 
small deities still carved in the traditional westernizing style. One might imagine, 
romantically, that the dowager empress had the shrine opened and roughly blocked 
out around a central shaft intended to recall that of Cave VI — her own hallmark — 
to symbolize her intention to impose a Feng daughter on the emperor; two of her 
nieces did become empresses in the 490’s, as we have seen. It is hard to believe, 
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however, that she would have abandoned her purpose simply because Kao Tsu 
had his first male child by another consort in 483, Perhaps for some other reason 
her mind changed in or around that year, and the cave was made available for 
small-scale donations by clients and minor relatives of the Feng family. 

Much the same sort of uncertainty surrounds Cave XIII, an excavation of the 
imperial niche type enclosing a crosslegged Maitreya. Some of the sculptures here 
are still in the westernizing manner, and so suggest that the work was begun early 
in the regency period. More images show the new fashion: particularly a fine row 
of the Seven Buddhas, strikingly like the one in XI.^®®) XI and XIII enclose the 
presumably imperial XII, which I have linked with the boy Kao Tsu, so tightly, 
and so overshadow it by their greater size that one is tempted to explain both as 
projects of the Feng family. The male-ruler tradition followed in XIII would in 
that case be best applicable to the dowager’s brother Hsi, who by the beginning 
of Kao Tsu’s reign had already been made a prince and had acquired a T’o-pa 
princess for his wife. Hsi’s biography both shows that he was distinguished enough 
to be permitted a cave-temple at this nearly imperial scale, and offers hints as to 
why the work was never carried through in accordance with a pre-conceived design. 
As we have seen, his prudence and lack of ambition led him to secure a transfer 
to less conspicuous duties away from the capital, soon after his sister’s dictatorship 
began. By the same token, the extraordinary number of his private temple projects 
elsewherei — he is said to have built local monasteries in seventy-two of the districts 
under his jurisdiction — may well have prevented his concentrating either money 
or attention on the Yiin-kang cave. 

An attempt must be made, finally, to explain the intrusion of the new fashion 
into the imperial niche series, in the carving of the colossus of Cave XVI. It has 
seemed reasonable to identify the persons commemorated in the great row of five 
adjacent caves by reference to the imperial order recorded for 454, asking for five 
bronze figures of Sakyamuni, to be ranged in a metropolitan temple “on behalf 
of the five emperors from T’ai Tsu on”.^®®) Cave XVI may naturally be assigned 
by this analogy to T’ai Tsu. The identity of the ancestor so named, however, is 
not clear. In the long familiar T’o-pa chronological table, the “Grand Ancestor” 
is the ruler who first formally adopted the attributes of empire in 386, Tao Wu 
Ti, or T’o-pa Kuei. During the latter’s reign, however, in 398, quite another 
“T’ai Tsu” was named to head the dynastic line, the early fourth century khan 
Yii-lii, or P’ing Wen Ti. This individual’s career was in fact far from distinguished: 
though of T’o-pa stock he was technically a usurper, and was murdered in the 
fifth year of his reign by the jealous empress dowager.^®’) When the Wei began 
to be anxious to legitimize their status as a Chinese empire, Yu-lii’s chronological 
position suddenly became important. He had been the T’o-pa ruler when the 
Chin dynasty collapsed at Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang; and since the Wei refused to 
recognize either the continuation of Chin rule in the South or their own barbarian 
rivals in the North, he became the link through whom the “Mandate of Heaven” 
could be claimed for their own line. 

This first “T’ai Tsu” retained his position in the T’o-pa ancestral ceremonies 
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until 491, when he was demoted by the then emperor in favor of the much more 
successful Tao Wu Ti.^®®) If Cave XVI was opened in his memory, its present 
curious condition may perhaps be explained by this edict. The Buddha figure is 
both markedly later in style than the other colossi, and as the Japanese have 
observed, has an odd look of diminution in spite of its great dimensions.^®®) In the 
T’o-pa cult the first result of the 491 decree was the removal of the old khan’s 
tablet from the Grand Ancestral Shrine. Nothing so drastic could have occurred 
at Yiin-kang; but perhaps the demotion was at once revealed and tactfully glossed 
over by re-cutting the Buddha at a noticeably smaller scale, in the modem fashion 
of the day.^^®) 

\1 It may be argued, at any rate, that the new. Sinicizing style was introduced at 
Yiin-kang at the most appropriate points: in two or more caves sponsored by a 
North Chinese empress-dictator who had the best of reasons for hostility to T’o-pa 
tradition; and in another pair which may have been dedicated on behalf of a South 
Chinese emperor and his queen. As to the date of the innovation, one can say 
only that what scraps of evidence exist point to the early 480’s. To judge by the 
record of imperial visits. Lady Feng’s purposes were satisfied by 483. 

Whether or not the fact had any actual relevance at the time, it may be pointed 
out that diplomatic relations with the West virtually ceased in the late 470’s, and 
became frequent again only at the outset of the sixth century. 

The Southern Ch*i Style and its Continimtion: 

The improvement in relations between the northern and southern empires came 
to a head in the 480’s and 490’s, after the Wei hopes of overturning the new Southern 
Ch’i regime had been quickly extinguished. The North was governed first by a 
Chinese empress dowager, and then by a young emperor, Kao Tsu, who carried his 
admiration for Chinese ways to the point of fanaticism. Under such circum¬ 
stances the steadily increasing importance of Chinese personnel was accelerated, 
both in the civil government and in the army. A Chinese scholar from the north¬ 
west, for example, Li Ch’ung, rose to be one of Kao Tsu’s few fully trusted advisers, 
and proved the strength of his Confucian training by daring to criticize even the 
ruler’s most cherished plans.^^^) Another from southern Hopei, Sung Pien, won an 
even closer tie by his sympathy with the emperor’s aspirations. At the end of a 
distinguished career he was one of the handful of intimates who were admitted to 
Kao Tsu’s sick-bed in his last illness, and by the latter’s will was named to the 
council of regents.^®) 

The first-generation subjects from Shantung and the P’eng-ch’eng region made 
their influence important in a variety of ways. The two Ts’ui cousins, Liang and 
Kuang, were already admired and given important functions by the 490’s; Kao 
Tsu found Kuang’s talents “as torrential as the Yellow River in its eastward flow”, 
and made the other a top-level planner for the transfer of his capital to Lo-yang.^^*) 
At an entirely different level, the old Sung renegade Pi Chung-ching, ending his 
days as a generously-endowed Wei duke, probably taught the northerners who 
knew him a vivid lesson in the physical enjoyments of life. He was a gourmet, 
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delighting in delicacies from afar, a spirited rider, and a most lusty bedfellow. 
T’o-pa tastes in his last years had become so catholic that when Kao Tsu gave 
one of his special entertainments for elderly gentlemen, the duke was greeted with 
as much affectionate attention as was the utterly different old hero-scholar, 
Kao Yiin.^*) 

The emperor showed in several ways his appreciation of the cultural riches of 
the lately acquired eastern districts. One revealing incident records his hot anger 
at finding that one of his appointees to the Hsii-chou governorship had pulled 
down a number of the P’eng-ch’eng towers on the groimd that the city looked 
too rich.i^®) Again, we are told that when a T’o-pa prince Chien ‘‘at the outset of 
the cultural revolution served as governor of Ch’i-chou [in Shantung], he assisted 
the new policy by making a collection of the traditional customs and rules of 
behavior, in all their brilliance and correctness. When Kao Tsu inspected the 
report, he sighed for a long time over their beauty” and said to his attendants: 
“If all our provincial governors were able to reform their people’s manners in this 
fashion, the task would be easy.” He issued a laudatory proclamation, directing 
that the report be distributed throughout the realm, just as Chien had sub¬ 
mitted it.”^®) 

The pressure of direct southern influence which is my chief concern in this paper 
was exercised at this time first by frequent diplomatic intercourse, and later by 
the arrival of highly placed Ch’i refugees. In nine years of the period between 483 
and 494 embassies were exchanged at a high level of official courtesy, and with 
at least a show of cordiality. Whatever latent hostility remained was translated 
into a subtler competition, in which birth, good breeding, scholarship, and literary 
facility were the most important counters. The major participants were of course 
all Chinese. The Wei, for their part, chose their representatives with great care to 
meet the new challenge, and very likely showed almost as much concern for the 
complementary problem of selecting hosts in their own capital to entertain the 
Ch’i parties.^i^) Passages in both northern and southern biographies help to build 
up a picture of the situation. We hear Kao Tsu, for example, giving anxious 
advice in 494 to a deputy as to how best to back up his senior (a member of the 
long distinguished Lu clan of Hopei, whose public service had begun under the 
Chin empire):^^®) 

“Lu Ch’ang is a generous and easy-going gentleman [chiln-tzu\y but has little 
t€dent for literature. If your host orders you to compose poems, you yourself must 
comply to the best of your knowledge without blaming Ch’ang if he fails. After 
all, the role of an envoy is chiefly to spread harmony. Do not indulge, therefore, 
in any bragging matches, or show by your expressions anything that might detract 
from your mission.” 

To make up for their relative lack of social finesse, the Wei seem to have stressed 
two directions in which they could at least hold their own. They showed themselves 
as sticklers for the full observance of Confucian discipline, particularly in regard 
to mourning. The Honan scholar Li Piao, who proved so successful as an inter¬ 
mediary that he was sent six times to the Ch’i court, made a great show in 492 
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of carrying the mourning period for the empress dowager even beyond the canonical 
“three years”; on one occasion going so far as to ask that the musicians provided 
for a banquet in his honor be withdrawn.^^®) Similarly, when the Ch’i ruler sent 
a mission in 491 to offer condolences after the empress’ death, the northerners by 
advice of Li Ch’ung refused to receive them officially until they had changed their 
ordinary red court dress into the white of mourning.^®®) 

On the other hand, the wealth of the T’o-pa regime permitted it to make a 
dazzling show on festive occasions. A vivid hint that the diplomatic exchanges 
might have a secondary, economic purpose is conveyed by a passage in the bio¬ 
graphy of another scion of a great northern clan, Li An-shih. His scholarship, 
good looks, and social ease won him an appointment as host to the Ch’i mission 
of 483. Thereafter we read:^®^) 

“When embassies from the South arrived it was the custom to withdraw valuable 
objects from the Treasury and have them offered as presents by handsome, well- 
dressed members of the rich, metropolitan families, so as to tempt the envoys to 
engage in trade. [On this occasion when the southerners] visited the gold and jade 
shops and asked about prices, [their leader] remarked: ’Gold and jade are so very 
cheap here in the North that they must come from your own mountains and streams.’ 
An-shih answered: ’Our saintly dynasty lays so little store by gold and jade that 
they are valued as cheaply as tiles.’” 

As we shall see below, many citations from the period of renewed North-South 
intercourse that began in 537 show that the northerners normally exploited to the 
full their opportunity to explore the Nanking markets and invest in luxury articles 
for resale after their retum.^^) Very likely this privilege was already being 
exploited by both parties in the 480’s and 490’8, as a relief from the normal prohibi¬ 
tion on trade between the rival empires. 

The Nanking regime, pursuing its cultural advantage, is known to have selected 
as its emissaries scholars of outstanding ability. Two of these. Fan Chen and his 
cousin Ytin, who came in 491 and 492, were impressive not only in their own right 
but also as representatives of the literary coterie assembled and supported by 
the South’s most celebrated patron, the imperial prince Hsiao Tzu-liang.^®®) Their 
coming doubtless set a new standard for the Wei literati, and even for the ruler 
himself. A revealing remark of Kao Tsu’s shows him taking pride in the parallel 
between his assignment of a particularly gifted young assistant to his uncle. Prince 
Hsieh, and the Ch’i emperor’s earlier grant to his son Tzu-liang of the brilliant 
southern scholar Wang Yung in the same capacity.^®*) The last-named, incidentally, 
is the author of a memorial to the Ch’i throne in which the realities underlying all 
these fine words and courteous actions are clearly analysed. The occasion for his 
argument was the arrival of a Wei mission asking for a gift of books, and a preli¬ 
minary Ch’i decision to refuse.^^) Yung characterized the Enemy unsparingly as 
a race “with human faces but bestial hearts, fierce, cruel, and violent, rebels at 
once against the rules of Heaven and the moral standards of Earth..” They are, 
however, dependent on their Chinese subjects, all the more so since their other 
frontiers on the west and the north are exposed to incessant nomad threats. Their 
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Chinese captives, though overwhelmed and subject to savage punishments, still 
preserve something of their inherited culture. Many of them have reached important 
positions in the Wei government. The names that Wang cites seem in some cases 
to be garbled, but one can recognize among them the empress dowager’s brother, 
Feng Hsi, Ts’ui Kuang, and Li Ch’ung, as well as the less famous Yu Ming-ken.^*®) 
To encourage the cultural aspirations of such men as these, to send them the great 
books of the past and copies of famous specimens of calligraphy, to expose them 
to the influence of beautiful music and architecture, proper dress and good manners, 
will move them deeply; so deeply that the habits of disloyalty that have hung 
over them like a sickness will be swept away — to the Ch’i empire’s incalculable 
profit. 

Wang Yung’s biography in addition ascribes to the Wei envoys whom he officially 
entertained in 492 an almost fawning deference.^^?) jjjg g^|| writer had been 
recognized at the Nanking court the year before when he composed a preface to a 
group of verses improvised by courtiers at an entertainment in the imperial park. 
The senior Wei envoy had already heard of this feat in the North, and begged 
permission to see the composition. The junior — Kao Tsu’s confidant. Sung Pien — 
added a piece of absurdly pedantic flattery: he found in the piece, he said, the 
same sort of confirmation of the Ch’i lord’s success that the Han scholars of old 
had granted to their emperor, Wu Ti, on reading a classical prose-poem by Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju. 

A cultural gift of the sort recommended in Wang’s memorial, of crucial value 
for my argument, is documented in the biography of the Wei state architect Chiang 
Shao-yu, who came south with the mission of 491.^*®) Chiang had begun his life 
under the Wei as a deportee from Shantung in the late 460’s, reduced to such 
hardship that he was forced to serve for a time as a common soldier. He was given 
better employment first as a scribe, like many others, and then began to reveal 
an exceptional skill and inventiveness in drawing and stone-engraving. Most of 
the Wei literati who heard of him were at first unimpressed, because his family 
was unknown to them; but through the aid of his first great patrons, Kao Yiin 
and Li Ch’ung, he was soon recognized as someone well above the craft level. 
His first important commission was the decoration of apartments in the palace. 
Next his combination of learning and artistic talent won him appointment to the 
commission that was to fix the forms of ceremonial court dress; there he had the 
opportunity of arguing with no less a rival authority than the exiled Sung prince, 
Liu Ch’ang. When Kao Tsu began to plan the rebuilding of his capital at Tai on 
a more splendid and authentically imperial scale, Chiang was sent to Lo-yang to 
survey the ruined third century palaces, as a preliminary search for authority. 
A further phase of study carried him to Nanking. 

At the southern court, by a picturesque coincidence, Chiang was recognized by 
a maternal uncle, a Ts’ui, who guessed that he had been sent to copy the imperial 
city and palaces.^^®) His relative complained testily to the Ch’i ruler: “By what 
right should a village of tent-dwelling yokels be permitted to imitate the celestial 
palaces?” The emperor, however, disagreed, for reasons of peace-time courtesy. 
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The mission was thus completed; not by Chiang alone, one may imagine, but by a 
whole team of previously disguised draftsmen and scribes, who recorded everything 
they saw that might prove useful in the North. 

The written records of Chiang Shao-yu’s career are tantalizingly vague. His 
biography does tell that after his return he was put in charge of the design of the 
imperial pleasure craft and of the lakeside buildings in the palace park: problems 
that suggest a strong indebtedness to southern experience in exploiting water 
for pleasure. Again, the great mid sixth century work on the topography and 
monuments of north China, the Shui Ching Chu, records in its description of the 
Tai palace the fact that the four walls of the Hall of Imperial Sincerity, [completed 
in 483], were covered with frescoes depicting the loyal and brave worthies of the 
past and inscriptions in their honor, by the hands of Chang Seng-ta and Chiang 
Shao-yu.i3®) He is entered in Li-tai Ming Hua Chi, viii, as one of the three Northern 
Wei painters w'orthy to be remembered. His chief usefulness seems to have been 
as a supervising architect, however, and since he lived until 501 he must have 
contributed a great deal to the new capital at Lo-yang. 

From the last year when embassies were exchanged, 494, the Ch’i throne fell 
into the hands of a succession of incompetents who quickly destroyed the dynasty’s 
morale and security. The change had two effects that concern us directly. First, 
it fanned to a feverish heat the fanatic Wei emperor’s sense of mission and crisis. 
His long accumulated ambition to reunite “all under Heaven” in a new Golden 
Age, as a modem Yao or Shun, seemed at last on the brink of fulfilment. The final 
five years of his reign must have been dominated by a deep sense of emergency. 
The most sweeping measures had to be carried out at once, lest the unique chance 
be lost.^*^) As the great pattern took shape it brought first a grand mobilization 
for conquest, and then the fateful decision to transfer the capital hundreds of 
miles southward to Lo-yang. Its first unexpected by-product was probably the 
emperor’s death, hastened by exhaustion, in 499 at the age of thirty-two. 

The other effect was the arrival of refugees from the Nanking tyranny. The 
earliest and by far the most influential of these was Wang Su (464—501), who had 
served both the Ch’i Emperor Wu and the crown prince in a variety of secretarial 
posts, including that of deputy director of the Privy Library.^**) When his father 
and brothers were executed he fled north alone. Though he came unheralded and 
without credentials, he so impressed the Wei authorities that he soon won an 
interview with Kao Tsu, then in Honan preparing his grandiose schemes. Their 
first recorded conversation was a very practical one. Wang described the situation 
at the Ch’i court in detail, prophesied further calamities, and urged a major 
intervention by the Wei armies. The T’o-pa ruler was enchanted by both the 
substance and the manner of his speaking. They talked again and again, sitting 
informally together for hours at a time, while none ventured to interrupt. In due 
course Wang’s loyalty and usefulness were proved in a variety of ways. He was 
given important commands against the southern armies (and in one victory was 
able to score a personal revenge by capturing the Ch’i general who had killed 
his father). His virtues made him eminently successful both as a courtier and as 
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a provincial governor. He was assigned an imperial princess as his wife; made 
close friends of all but one of the top-ranking T*o-pa princes; and won so completely 
the trust and affection of Kao Tsu that he was named one of the small group of 
regents who took control after the latter’s death. On his own death two years 
later he was given a sumptuous funeral at state expense, and as a final compliment 
was assigned an unique tomb site: he was buried midway between the mounds of 
the recently deceased scholar-minister Li Ch’ung, and of the famous third century 
minister Tu Yii,^) “so that their spirits might enjoy each others’ company”. 
His immediate importance for our purpose lies in the fact that his expert acquaint¬ 
ance with the southern court and imperial tradition was invaluable in pushing 
the Wei cultural revolution a degree farther.i**) His knowledge of the past 
was used to give a heightened authenticity to the new capital and palace imder 
construction at Lo-yang. There, incidentally, he himself as donor contributed 
one of the first Buddhist temples to be founded in the city’s environs, Cheng- 
chiieh-ssu.^) 

The last stage of Ch’i demoralization in 499—500, and the onset of the civil war 
that was to lead to the founding of the Liang dynasty in 502, dislodged from their 
allegiance to Nanking a number of important border districts. The most valuable 
centered on the Huai River stronghold of Shou-yang or Shou-ch’im (i. e. Shou-chou 
or Shou-hsien in modern Anhui). Large groups of southern leaders who had joined 
in the surrenders with their families and clients were rewarded by Wei titles and 
posts comparable to those they had lost.^*®) None of these played an outstanding 
role thereafter, but their addition to the higher levels of Wei society must have 
intensified the Chinese look of Lo-yang. A few details in their biographies are of 
special interest. The original leader of the surrender plot, P’ei Shu-yeh, carried 
out informal negotiations from Shou-yang with a neighboring governor across the 
frontier, Hsiieh Chen-tu, who a generation before had been one of the Sung 
renegades at P’eng-ch’eng.^®’) Hsiieh had been generously treated for thirty years, 
and had recently improved his status by a tactful show of enthusiasm for Kao 
Tsu’s plan to move the capital. His letter to P’ei held out as a major inducement 
“the beauties of the cultural renaissance at the court”. 

The career of P’ei’s nephew Chih, who carried out the actual betrayal, is remark¬ 
able as an extreme illustration of the confidence that a southerner so situated 
coiild feel at the Wei capital.^®) He complained continually that he had not been 
treated as generously as Wang Su; he had been named marquis instead of receiving 
the dukedom originally offered to his uncle, and had failed of appointment to the 
Imperial Chancellery. His manner toward his fellow courtiers was habitually 
contemptuous, and he took no pains to hide his conviction that barbarians and 
Chinese could never meet on a cultural level. (It is only fair to add that he made 
himself so cordially disliked that in the end he was executed on a trumped-up 
charge of treason.)^®) 

At the opposite extreme one might place the example of urbane living that 
was set for the Wei gentry by one of P’ei’s subordinates, Hsia-hou T’ao-ch’ien.^®®) 
He too was disappointed to be named marquis instead of duke, but accepted the 
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reduction amiably. He loved conversation and feasting, and took pains to search 
out for his guests an inexhaustible supply of the capital’s choicest viands. For his 
private amusement he had a park laid out on the river west of the city, with an 
artificial lake, orchards, and vegetable gardens. There he would retire from time 
to time with a dozen or so girl musicians, in whose performances he took an 
unending pleasure. 

The son of another of P’ei’s confederates, Wang Yu, brought to the North the 
opportunity to meet a painter — described as an expert copyist of Buddhist icons — 
who was also a gentleman and a scholar.^") 

Something of the splendor of the new capital may be imagined through the 
descriptions of the major temples — many of them first erected as princely man¬ 
sions — in the mid sixth century Lo-yang Ch'ieh-lan For a visual record 

of the artistic achievements of the time one must turn to its preserved works of 
Buddhist art, and particularly to the great cave-temple site of Lung-men. The most 
convincing demonstration of the progress made by Wei culture and art in the 
generation between the beginning of the reign of Kao Tsu and that of his son Shih 
Tsung may be seen in the contrast between the typical donor friezes of the middle 
period at Yiin-kang and the two great Limg-men panels from the Pin-yang cave 
that show the emperor with his courtiers and ladies (fig. 4). The former are archaic 
processions of stiffly posed figures in T’o-pa jackets, distinguished as to sex only 
by minor details of costume. The Pin-yang panels record first of all the revolution 
in formal dress promulgated by Kao Tsu in 486; the imperial figure, which must 
be a posthumous, idealized portrait of Kao Tsu himself, wears the stately, 
voluminous robes and the headgear of a Chinese emperor.^") In addition the 
artistic factor is carried out with an unprecedented richness and cunning. The 
many figures, though shown in low relief with a marked respect for two-dimen¬ 
sionality, are subtly grouped so as to suggests relationships between real bodies. 
The difference in sex between the two parties is exploited so as to make each an 
epitome of Chinese ideals. The gentlemen are all dignified, elegant, and disciplined 
in their attitudes; the ladies are like a great flower garden full of exotic blooms. 
It is, I think, virtually impossible to explain these panels — which are so much 
like paintings in stone — except by some sort of direct contact with the luxuriant 
figure art of the southern court. They suggest the titles of southern paintings 
remembered or still treasured under the T’ang: the Sung artist Yin Ch’ang-sheng’s 
“Imperial Relatives at the Southern Court”, or in the Ch’i period, Liu Chen’s 
“Court Officials” and “Ladies-in-waiting”, and Mao Hui-yiian’s “Celebrated Court 
Officials”.^") The group of ladies recalls the reputations won by the Ch’i painters 
Hsieh Ho and Shen Ts’an in rendering elaborate clothes; most closely the former, 
who is said to have taken pains to keep abreast of all the latest court fashions in 
robes, make-up, and coiffures. As I have indicated elsewhere, I believe that the 
Pin-yang compositions — which are unique, and far superior to even the best of 
the other donor groups remaining from the period — must have been copied from 
lost southern paintings of high quality, which presumably were acquired either the 
embassy exchanges of the 490’s or as part of the treasure-trove thrown open by 
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the surrender of Shou-ch’un in 500.^“) The Pin-yang cave is dated by Japanese 
archaeologists in the years following 505.^^®) 

At a much more t 3 rpical level the change of styles may be seen in the images 
and particularly in the very low relief decorative motives that appear in the second 
phase of work in the Ku-yang cave, ascribed by the same authorities to the period 
ca. 508—11J®’) The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, markedly flattened and elongated, 
with elaborately pleated and widely flaring skirts, show the characteristics that 
had been novel at Yiin-kang, now intensified and enriched. The flying beings and 
the spurting aureole flames that seem painted on the Ku-yang walls, on the other 
hand, have left their clumsy Yiin-kang prototypes almost unrecognizably far 
behind. Their closest earlier parallels, indeed, are not Buddhist at all, but the 
airy swiftness seen in the best Han inlaid bronzes and lacquer paintings. In one 
further respect the Ku-yang cave is still more unmistakably Chinese in the 
traditional sense, through the extraordinary emphasis given to inscriptions. The 
greater number of the individually donated reliefs are documented by inscribed 
records, with names and dates — a feature almost completely lacking at Yiin-kang. 
For the most prominent inscriptions, identifying and separating the major niches, 
in the position which at Yiin-kang would have been filled by a stylized pagoda, 
the Ku-yang designer provided rock-cut stelae with dragon tops: a theme purely 
Chinese secular in its connotations. 

To explain the strongly Chinese flavor that is unmistakable at Lung-men it is 
not enough to speak merely of the general drift of Wei culture back toward a 
renascence of Chinese values. One must, I believe, assume a wholesale appropria¬ 
tion of artistic ideas from the Southern Ch’i; perhaps also the participation of 
newly acquired craftsmen from the long important center, Shou-ch’un, a city so 
close both in the geographical and in the political senses to Nanking that it must 
have shared many of the capital’s amenities. 

By good fortune the Boston Museum of Fine Arts possesses a small stone 
sculpture inscribed wdth a Southern Ch’i date of 494, which suggests the kind of 
prototype that is likely to have been adopted in the early years of the Lo-yang 
period (fig. 5).^®*) Several characteristics of the Buddha figure are noteworthy: 
the upper robe with its up-standing, kimono-like collar; the developed, though 
still moderate overhang of the skirt; the opposed, up-and-down positions of the 
hands, showing the abhdya and vara mvdrds.^*^) The big aureole, in emphasizing 
a broad band of flames and omitting any miniature figures or angels, departs 
radically from Yiin-kang practise. In all these respects the miniature seated figure 
resembles fairly closely the colossal, and hence more richly detailed, Buddha of the 
Pin-yang cave (fig. 6). The two incised Bodhisattvas on the Boston stone, with 
their scarves crossing through circular clasps, are in most respects like those that 
flank the main Buddha of the Ku-yang cave. Their symmetrical, up-and-down 
hand positions recall those of the lesser Bodhisattva pairs in Pin-yang. 

A second dated Southern Ch’i stone sculpture has been recently unearthed in 
the Szechwan district of Mou-hsien, and is now housed in the provincial museum 
at Ch’eng-tu.^®®) Its pier-like form is used to display two figures of the Buddha 
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Amitayus, one seated and the other (unfinished) standing; the inscribed date is 483. 
The well-preserved seated image is startlingly close to the Wei style of two decades 
or more later (fig. 7). Comparison with the Boston Buddha shows an important 
difference in the treatment of the skirt overhang. The latter figure continues the 
old Mathuran habit of revealing the right leg with its bared foot, and is designed, 
therefore, around a fundamental assymmetry. Its formula, more or less disguised 
by the multiplication of pleats and turns, is the one reproduced in the typical 
Northern Wei seated Buddha figures of Lung-men. The Amitayus, in contrast, 
seems to preserve a memory of the symmetrical, late Gandharan scheme, in which 
the crossing legs are concealed by an apron-like cascade of the robe. The Chinese 
excavators who in recent years have collected some two himdred items of early 
Buddhist stone sculpture from the site of the ruined temple Wan-fo-ssu in Ch’engtu, 
emphasize its strong local flavor, and its source in the tradition that had been 
first vigorously expressed in the Szechwan tomb art of later Han. If one accepted 
the skirt overhang of the Amitayus as a southwest Chinese peculiarity, there would 
be no surprise in finding that it was almost entirely absent from the Wei capital 
style seen at Lung-men, but was occasionally present among works found in the 
northwest; for example at Mai-chi Shan, and on two Shensi stelae reproduced by 
Sir6n.^®i) The Shensi-Szechwan highroad had been a familiar factor in Chinese 
history since late Chou. But the situation is more complex and interesting. The 
Amitayns formula is also clearly the basis for the intricacy of the Buddha’s skirt 
in the Tori style of Horyuji. Presumably, therefore, it must have been an integral 
part of the metropolitan repertory practised around Nanking. The early Japanese 
style must have represented a long-delayed reappearance, made possible by the 
chain of diplomatic and religious contacts that linked the southern court to the 
Korean kingdom of Pekche, and thence to Japan.^®*) 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Bodhisattvas incised on the 
Boston stele of 494 show another costume detail — the indication by parallel lines 
slanting across the chest, of an undergarment like that worn by the Buddha — 
which was apparently not imitated by the Wei craftsmen but passed eastward to 
Korea and Japan. It is a commonplace both in the Tori style figures and among 
the group of forty-eight bronzes in the imperial collection, ascribed variously to 
Korean or Japanese origins. The detail is clearly non-Indian, and must have 
been invented to satisfy one or both of two strong Chinese instincts: the prejudice 
against bared flesh, and the passion for symmetry. 

Whatever changes may have been introduced into the Northern Wei style in 
its final thirty years must have at last been due solely to the initiative of the 
craftsmen working in the North. Fruitful contacts with the South ceased at the 
turn of the century. Throughout its splendid, spendthrift stay at Lo-yang, the 
T’o-pa regime maintained an official hostility to the Liang empire. The pattern of 
conquest first mapped out by Kao Tsu came to a disastrous end in 507 before the 
Huai River fortress of Chung-li.^“) There were thenceforth no more profitable 
transfers of territory, or flights of valuable refugees;^^) neither was there a com¬ 
fortable peace, for the two states kept on bickering and raiding every year along 
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their borders. There were no formal exchanges of embassies. The earlier genera¬ 
tion’s show of chivalry was kept alive only by sporadic incidents: most often by 
the courteous treatment and frequent repatriation granted to captured Wei officers 
by the high-minded Emperor Wu. Trade existed, but at the level of smuggling. 
The border wardens who encouraged it for their personal profit were preached 
against, and if their offenses were flagrant might be impeached. I have found only 
one record of a legitimate bargain during the period, which may be cited as a 
tribute to one minor aspect of the South’s continuing cultural leadership. The 
family of a Liang general who died during an unsuccessful defense of his city in 
503 was able to recover his body five years later from the Wei in exchange for a 
troupe of girl musicians.^") 

If the Wei at Lo-yang showed symptoms of cultural saturation in their dealings 
with the Liang, they were even less receptive to fresh influences of any importance 
from the West. The diplomatic and trade relations which had largely lapsed during 
Kao Tsu’s reign were renewed and greatly extended in the early years of his 
successor. To cite the same sort of examples as before, one may note that Persian 
missions came in 507, 517, 518, 521 and 522; the Hephthalites in 507, 509, 511, 
512, 517, 518, 519, 524, 532 and 533; Kashmir in 502, 508 and 517; “Southern 
India” in 502, 503, 507, 508 and 514; Udyana in 502, 510, 511, 518 and 521; and 
Gandhara in 507 and 511.^®®) A good many of these visitors are likely to have 
been Buddhist clerics. Great numbers of Western monks were lodged in the huge 
monasteries of Lo-yang; the largest of these, Yung-ning-ssu, is said to have been 
the depository for all the foreign images and scriptures brought to the capital.^®’) 
The influence of all this brisk intercourse on the Buddhist art of the period was 
negligible; the Chinese fashion was too strongly intrenched to yield either stylistic 
or iconographic territory.^®®) 

In view of the course of my argument it is a nice coincidence that the last able 
general on whom the harassed Wei court was able to rely in its final years of civil 
war was the one-time Southern Ch’i prince, Hsiao Pao-yin, who had fled North 
from the Liang coup in 501.^®®) 

The Laier lAang Style and its Continuation: 

The development of north Chinese Buddhist sculpture in the two generations 
between the east-west split of the T’o-pa empire in 534—35 and the Sui reunifica¬ 
tion of the 580’s has been often described. While the process of change operated 
irregularly, two broad phases may be distinguished, corresponding roughly to the 
political circumstances of the time. In the first, much of the past survived — as it 
did at least nominally at the courts of Eastern Wei (534—50) and Western Wei 
(535—56). The acute tension seen in the most expertly executed works of the late 
Lo-yang style was relaxed. The jagged points of the skirt were rounded; the figures 
began to lose their bodiless look and to swell into bulkier silhouettes. In the second 
phase, corresponding to the emergence of new dynastic families, the Kao of Northern 
Ch’i (550—76) and the Yii-wen of Northern Chou (556—80), the artistic change 
was accelerated. The new ideal finally achieved was very different from the old 
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in its search for simplicity and three dimensionality. The whole process was broadly 
analogous to the evolution of French monumental architecture from around 1400 
to 1550, from the diaphanous verticality of churches like St. Maclou in Rouen to 
the compact, earth-bound designs favored by the architects of Henri II. In both 
cases what began as a self-generated relaxation was later pushed to a new extreme 
by outside influences. The French experienced the over-whelming pressure of the 
Italian Renaissance; the north Chinese gave way before a complex of novel stylistic 
elements which — though less homogeneous — must all have been foreign and for 
the most part Indian. To cite merely an introductory example, the new Buddha 
type found widely through the North clearly owed its ponderous, forcefully 
modelled body and semi-transparent draperies to Guptan precedent. The accompa¬ 
nying circular halo, seen best in the rock-cut sculptures of Hsiang-t’ang Shan, 
continued in its form and luxuriant decoration the ideal reached in the preceding 
century by the sculptors of Samath (fig. 12). 

In trying to explain this second revolutionary change in north Chinese taste, one 
must begin with a geographical distinction. Both the Northeast and the Northwest 
were throughout most of their brief, tumultous histories Buddhist. The great 
proscription carried out by the Chou Emperor Wu was enforced in his own domain 
only from 574 to 578, and in the then conquered territory of Ch’i for less than 
a year.^*®) The recent rediscovery of the Kansu cave temples at Mai-chi Shan, and 
the increase of information about sixth century donations at Tun-huang show a 
strong persistence of the image-making tradition in the Northwest. Statues like 
the large, stone Kuan-yin at Minneapolis, dated in the last years of Chou rule, or 
the closely similar but more perfectly executed figure from the Ch’ang-an region 
at Boston, prove the sculptors at the Chou capital were capable of a remarkable 
mastery of technique and design.'®') The Northeast, however, had the initial 
advantages of a very much larger population and a much greater wealth, many 
more cities and a higher percentage of educated gentry. Its monasteries were far 
more numerous and more generously endowed. The ruling house, which became 
more and more lavish in its patronage of the Church and of Buddhist art, set a 
precisely opposite example to that seen at Ch’ang-an, where economy was habitual 
and where indifference or mere tolerance finally degenerated into a fierce antipathy. 

The last emperor of the Kao line poured wealth and man-power into gigantic 
works as ostentatious as the T’o-pa feats at Yiin-kang and Lung-men. In the 
vicinity of his western stronghold. Chin-yang in Shansi, at the site still occupied 
by the relatively modest cave shrines of T’ien-lung-shan, he undertook the excava¬ 
tion of a huge image. The extravagance and cunning displayed in his metropolitan 
temples — described as if they were pleasure-palaces — were fabulous.'®*) It is, 
again, at the cave site of Hsiang-t’ang Shan near the Ch’i capital, Yeh in northern 
Honan, that the potentialities of the new style are most richly and impressively 
preserved, at a level of interest far above that of the contemporary work in Kansu. 
Even the very incomplete information that can be assembled from the dedicatory 
inscriptions on preserved sculptures of the period indicates that the Buddhism of 
the Northeast was a good deal more lively and receptive to new ideas than that of 
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the Northwest. The latter group is conservative in iconography, stressing images 
of Sakyamuni far more often than any other. In the Eastern Wei and Ch’i series 
there is a much greater variety. There are more deities and more complex combina¬ 
tions. The order of popularity is strikingly novel, beginning with Avalokite^vara 
and Maitreya. Vairocana — usually considered a T’ang innovation — appears as a 
close third; while Sakyamuni trails in fourth place.^®) 

What can have been the avenue by which this resurgent Indian influence reached 
north China around the middle of the sixth century? Clearly it was not the old 
road across Central Asia by which earlier regimes had received their missionaries 
and traders. The late Northern Wei party headed by Sung Yiin which successfully 
retraced the “silk road” in search of the Buddhist pilgrimage centers of northwest 
India, did so at almost the last possible moment. Very shortly after its return to 
Lo-yang in 522, rapidly spreading insurrections in Shensi and Kansu cut com¬ 
munications within China itself. When these had been restored by drastic military 
action and the authority of the new Western Wei regime was extended to the 
frontier at Tun-huang, the West in turn fell into confusion. Access to India over 
the mountains from the north was blocked, and the Buddhist Church in Gandhara 
was largely destroyed, probably in the 530’s, by the White Hun tyrant, Mihirakula.^®^) 
The latter’s Hephthalite kinsmen in the Bactrian region were soon afterward 
threatened by the rapid spread of the new Turkish power.^®®) Somewhere around 
566 their century-old supremacy ended in a catastrophic defeat at the hands of 
the Turkish khan. In Central Asia the Turks fought ferociously and with the same 
final success against their old overlords, the Juan-juan. The latter, beaten again 
and again, were at the last so completely broken that their leaders could survive 
only by taking refuge in 553 in Northern Ch’i territory, behind the Great Wall. 
The positions of the two north Chinese states themselves were of course seriously 
affected by this new explosion of nomadic power, and much of their armed strength 
and diplomatic ingenuity had to be expended in the defense of their own northern 
frontiers. 

The flood of missions from western countries to Lo-yang had fallen off drastically 
even before the T’o-pa dynasty’s last, calamitous decade opened there. The rupture 
by war of the old lines of communication reduced recorded intercourse to a thin 
trickle. Neither of the northwestern regimes could boast of anything more than 
sporadic visits from the farther West. The powers most anxious for Chinese support, 
the Hephthalites and the Persians, came to Ch’ang-an a few times prior to the 
tightening of Turkish control; the former in 546, 553 and 557, the latter in 555. 
The Turks began their frequent embassies in 557. Perhaps because the spread of 
Turkish sovereignty had begun to make the roads somewhat safer, the enterprising 
traders of Sogdiana and Bactria were able to push through missions in 564 and 
567, respectively. The great caravan cities of the Tarim Basin, which may have 
suffered severely in the wars, are almost unmentioned; Kucha appears in the Chou 
annals for 561, Karashahr for 564, and Khotan for 574.^®®) During all this period 
northeastern China, being blocked from the normal cross-continental routes by an 
implacable enemy, had no diplomatic relations with the West at all. Whatever 
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traders were able to reach Yeh must have taken the roundabout and very uncertain 
route across the north, through steppes dominated first by the Juan-juan and 
then by the Turks. 

In the Buddhist world missionary enterprise across Central Asia seems to have 
been severely curtailed for the same reasons. The Eastern Wei employed several 
Indian translators of minor importance who had first arrived at Lo-yang when 
communications were still easy. The Northern Ch’i secured just one, the Udyana 
monk Narendrayasas, an inveterate wanderer whose mission had originally taken 
him to the Juan-juan, and who went on to Yeh in 556 because of the Turkish 
conquest.^®’) The Northern Chou court was reached by a small party including 
the Gandharan monk Jinagupta, which had left India in 533, perhaps just prior to 
Mihirakula’s persecution. It was halted in 535 outside the Chinese frontier, in the 
little Tarim oasis state of Shan-shan; and remained there frustrated for over twenty 
years. Even after Jinagupta's final arrival at Ch’ang-an in the 558—60 era, he 
seems to have won only a limited recognition at the Chou court. Perhaps in search 
of a more sympathetic atmosphere, he went with a governor of the Yii-wen house 
to the recently conquered province of Szechwan; and in the end he had to fly the 
country entirely and take refuge with the Turks to escape the Emperor Wu’s 
proscription.^®*) 

If the old direct access with the West across the continent was so gravely impeded 
during the middle decades of the sixth century, the artistic influences we are tracing 
can have penetrated only from the South, first by sea and then across the south 
Chinese empire. 

It must be emphasized from the start that the relationships of the two northern 
realms with the Liang and Ch’en were throughout their history very different. 
Both owed their initial strength to the convulsive antigovernmental — and hence 
anti-Chinese — reaction of the 520’s, which reached its terrible climax in the 
massacre of the whole ^Wei court in 528 by the Hsien-pi rebel, Erh-chu Jung.^®*) 
The Northwest, ruled by the Hsien-pi house of Yii-wen, maintained a good deal 
of this hostility to the end. Much of its population and a high percentage of its 
leaders remained non-Chinese. Chinese scholars and officials were employed with 
much the same limited appreciation of their practical value that the T’o-pa had 
shown a century earlier.^’®) There were no diplomatic contacts with the Liang 
until the latter was at the point of ruin. Intercourse between the two powers 
became historically important only with the outburst of violence at the end of 
the latter dynasty; when the Northwest took advantage of the South’s civil wars 
first to pinch off the outlying province of Szechwan in 553, and then in the following 
year to smash through the defenses of the new Liang capital, Chiang-ling, and 
murder the last emperor, Yiian.^’^) Here too the situation recalled the T’o-pa 
triumphs of the preceding century, and their sequels. An enormous quantity of 
loot and over 100,000 enslaved southerners were driven northwards from the 
ruined stronghold. Unquestionably this influx affected the cultural balance of the 
Northwest in something like the long familiar way. The dynastic biographies 
record a few advances at the top of the social scale. Four minor princes of the 
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Hsiao line and several other ex-Liang officials won high places in the Chou 
hierarchy.^^) Interest in belles lettres, composed in the polished Liang court style, 
was heightened by the acquisition of two already celebrated literati, Yii Hsin and 
Wang Pao.^’*) The latter was in addition an expert calligrapher, whose family 
ties had once made him an intimate of the South’s most famous master, Hsiao 
Tzu-yun.i’*) On reaching Ch’ang-an he diverted to himself all the patronage that 
had previously been given to a Honan Chinese, Chao Wen-shen. The latter was at 
first furiously jealous, and then began to imitate his rival’s calligraphic effects.^’®) 
One can imagine this sort of change extending through the whole social structure 
of the Chou capital, particularly at the craft level. The acquisition of so many 
beautiful and luxurious objects, and of so many craftsmen trained in their manu¬ 
facture, must have created a new standard of artistic proficiency. The pressure, 
however, seems to have been understood and carefully controlled by rulers who were 
determined not to fall into the same trap that had ruined the T’o-pa. The most 
obvious temptations were successfully put aside; court life, for example, remained 
relatively sober, in a modest setting. The same great Emperor Wu (r. 561—78) who 
did his best to destroy two of the most powerful agents of ciiltural penetration. 
Buddhism and Taoism, is said to have lived in a palace plainly built without 
brackets. Sculptural enrichment was banned from his precincts; and he permitted 
himself a harem of only ten ladies.^’®) 

As for the Northeast, it is true that the Kao rulers maintained their power by 
armies largely manned by Hsien-pi warriors; but the region was otherwise predomi¬ 
nantly Chinese, and was full of cities and all the other marks of a settled civilization. 
The Kao were themselves Chinese, claiming descent from a famous clan, though 
they had been re-barbarized by civil war and were stained by a new family taint 
of violence and cruelty. In all of Chinese history, indeed, there can have been no 
other sequence of rulers who so consistently and outrageously flouted the Chinese 
ideal of humane living. Paradoxically it was in their treatment of the Chinese 
factor that they showed themselves most prudent and outwardly civilized. Their 
policies in this respect were set by the regime’s shrewd founder, Kao Huan (496— 
547), who realized that his Chinese subjects furnished not only an enormous 
reservoir of talent and wealth, but also the most lasting reason why the Northeast 
should defend its independence against the aggressive, barbarian Northwest. 
Under his direction (while the throne was still occupied by a last, faindant T’o-pa) 
the Chinese were encouraged to pursue their normal activities and aspirations. 
The Hsien-pi were persuaded not to exploit their monopoly of physical power; and 
to make the balance still more stable, friendly relations were reestablished with 
the Liang empire.^’’) The northeastern rulers were so anxious to maintain this 
link, indeed, that when it was broken in 548 by an ill-advised Liang attack, the 
then regent, Kao Teng, took the initiative in restoring peace.^’*) It is interestihg 
to note that his overtures played on the Liang emperor’s sympathies by stressing 
the common devotion of the two states to Buddhism. The Church was thereafter 
likely to have been one of the most active agents in maintaining good relations, 
though the dynastic histories as usual provide no proof. What they do record is a 
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continuous interchange of embassies from 537 on, annually or even semi-anually. 
The sequence was broken by the series of disasters begun by the rebellion of (General 
Hou Ching in 547, which led to the tragic destruction of the Liang house. After 
order had been restored in the South by the Ch’en, however, the practise wsls 
resumed in 559, and was continued until the Northern Ch’i in turn began to 
disintegrate in 571. 

The new cordiality was reflected in the terminology applied to inter-state 
relationships, as each side granted the other full dignity. The ambassadors no 
longer came “to bring tribute”, but “to inquire”, i. e. to present compliments. 
Each country was referred to by its proper dynastic name or as “our neighbor”, 
instead of as “the Enemy” (or in the impudent phrase of the Northern Wei history, 
the “Island Barbarians”).^’®) The envoys were again selected for their cultural 
distinction and social poise, rather than as mere bargainers. Those who represented 
the North were now likely to be members of families — Chinese, of course — who 
had held important governmental posts and titles of nobility for generations. 
All were well educated, and possessed in some degree a gentleman’s proper skill in 
versification. Some were exceptionally distinguished. The Eastern Wei mission 
of 539, for example, included the author of the Northern Wei history, Wei Shou.^®®) 
The Liang in 543 sent a grandson of the emperor, Hsiao Ch’io, whose talents ranged 
from bold horsemanship to expert calligraphy;i*^) and in 545 the writer Yii Hsin 
(whom we have met above through his final service under the Chou).^®®) 

The illicit or unacknowledged economic aspect of these missions — or at least 
those from the North — is revealed by several passages in the dynastic biographies. 
Li Hui is said to have been the only one of the northern representatives who “kept 
his purity, and so was admired as incorruptible by the men of Liang’V®®) the others 
habitually made profitable arrangements with traders. In the life of the austere 
Confucianist Ts’ui Hsien, again, we learn that “after peace had been concluded 
between the Wei and the Liang, the grandees all dispatched agents of their own 
with the embassies, to engage in trade. Ts’ui wanted to get nothing but Buddhist 
stUras; so that when the Liang emperor learned of this, he had copies transcribed 
and sent to the embassy office, with an accompaniment of banners, flowers, jewelled 
canopies, and chanting. ”^®^) 

Wei Shou the historian was twice severely punished for commercializing embassies. 
During his own mission in 539 his behavior at Nanking with newly bought slave 
girls created a scandal. On his return he and a fellow envoy were asked by a high 
minister for a share of their southern acquisitions, and when they failed to satisfy 
him were sent to prison. In 562 Wei sent his personal agents with a mission to 
the Ch’en, charged to meet a “K’un-lun vessel” (from Indonesia). When it landed, 
they so loaded themselves with treasures that their very bedding-sacks were filled 
with jewels to a depth of a foot or more. On that and related charges Wei was 
exiled from the Ch’i court for three years.^®®) 

It is clear that a great demand existed at Yeh for luxury articles from the South. 
Other fragments of information indicate that acquisitive instincts and opportunities 
worked together throughout the cultural sphere at a new level of sophistication. 
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The Northern Wei scholars had taken pride in mastering ancient Chinese literature, 
up to the downfall of the Western Chin. Their successors won access to more 
modern treasures from the southern dynasties, of the sort collected in the con¬ 
temporary anthology Wen HsUan. Thus the puppet T’o-pa prince whose presence 
had lent a pretence of legitimacy to the Eastern Wei regime, met the news of his 
dismissal in 550 with an apt quotation from the Sung poet Hsieh Ling-yiin.^®®) 
In the same generation the two most honored poets of the Northeast were Wei Shou 
the historian and Hsing Shao; each accused the other of wholesale plagiarism from 
a favorite writer of early Liang, Wei from Jen Fang and Hsing from Shen Yo.^®’) 

A wide variety of southern masterpieces, old and new, must have been acquired 
in various w^ays during the middle decades of the century. Perhaps a good deal of 
the treasure trove seized at Chiang-ling by the Western Wei army, which had no 
obvious intrinsic value in barbarian eyes, was eventually sold to knowing collectors 
in the Northeast. The remarkable book of family advice composed by Yen Chih- 
t’ui (531 — 95), whose career carried him in the wake of conquests from the Liang 
to the Ch’i, then to the Chou, and finally to the Sui, tells that he was able to see 
a great many rare specimens of calligraphy by the two Wang masters “after the 
break-up of the Liang Privy Library”, and that his family acquired ten scrolls 
by them. (He was at the time an intimate adviser to the Ch’i Emperor Wen Hsiian, 
r. 550—60).i8«) 

Yen also claims to have acquired, possibly through the same chain of circum¬ 
stances, two paintings from the brush of the last Liang emperor, Yiian (the same 
who was murdered at the fall of Chiang-ling): one a white circular fan with locusts 
and a peacock, the other showing horses.^®®) The art seems to have enjoyed a new 
prestige among the Liang princes, who practised it more frequently than those of 
any other dynasty prior to the T’ang. We know that it served as a diversion not 
only to the Emperor Yuan but also to his son Fang-teng and his nephew Ta-lien.^®®) 
Among the cadet members of the house who found places at the Ch’i court after 
the dynasty’s collapse, a grand-nephew of the Emperor Wu, Fang, is said to have 
been “fond of literature and of singing, and to have excelled at the pictorial art”.^®^) 
On this account he received the palace post of curator of manuscripts and modem 
poems, and painted screens that were greatly admired. The last Northern Ch’i 
ruler, who as a youth had taken great pleasure in poetry and retained some interest 
even in his debauched maturity, had Fang collaborate with two others in recording 
the deeds of the famous worthies and heroes of antiquity, and in collecting various 
light-hearted and lovely modem poems — a revealing combination! — to use as 
subjects for paintings which he valued highly. It was very likely through this sort 
of encouragement that one of the Ch’i princes, Hsiao-heng, trained himself to an 
expert level in the art. He is said to have done “a green falcon on a wall of his 
audience chamber, which looked so real that pigeons and sparrows were afraid to 
come near it, as well as a highly admired picture of officials at court.”^®®) 

While the most modem features of the Liang style in secular painting were 
being exhibited at Yeh, well-informed literati in the Northeast were probably 
extending their collectors’ interest toward all accessible southern works of high 
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quality. A perhaps extreme example is recorded in the biography of the scholar- 
architect Hsin Shu. While governor of the region south of the Huai River (in 
modem Anhui, very close to Nanking), he is said to have shown his high-mindedness 
by requisitioning for himself only libraries containing Sung, Southern Ch’i, and 
Liang books; famous paintings by such old masters as Ku K’ai-chih and Lu T’an- 
wei; and specimens of fine handwriting by the two Wang.^®*) 

A rough index of the new importance granted to painting under the Northern 
Ch’i is furnished by Li-tai Ming Hua Chi, viii, which names nine noted masters 
(not counting those who ended their careers under the Sui). In contrast, only four 
are listed for the Wei dynasties, both Northern and Eastern, and only one for the 
Northern Chou. 

In the field of Buddhist art, two Chinese painters of the sixth century won fame 
for the first time as specialists in the Indian style. The earlier was the greatest 
and most influential of the Liang masters, Chang Seng-yu. The other was the 
Northern Ch’i court artist, Ts’ao Chung-ta. The latter was remembered in the 
T’ang dynasty as an unrivalled expert in rendering “foreign” or “Indian” Buddhist 
icons.^®^) What came to be called the Ts’ao style, practised as late as Northern 
Sung, involved a way of drawing figures with tightly clinging robes which looked 
as though they were soaking wet:^®®) an apt description of the seeming transparency 
of the Guptan style. The general direction of my argument makes it likely this 
exceptional technique — like so much else at the time — was borrowed from the 
South, and so in some measure from its most successful exponent at Nanking in 
the preceding generation. There is no known justification for linking the two men 
directly, and the evidence for potential intermediaries between them is too confusing 
to handle with any confidence.'®®) Chang must have been an almost impossible 
master to follow closely in the North so long as the two empires were separated, 
because he was primarily a painter of temple walls. Doubtless his subsequent, long 
continuing influence on many of the top-ranking painters of Sui and T’ang was 
facilitated by the reunification of China in 587 and the transfer of a number of his 
famous frescoes to new installations at Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang.'®^) At the mid 
sixth century his example must have given sympathetic northerners like Ts’ao at 
least a strong general encouragement. 

Little is known about the career of Chang Seng-yu. He is said to have held a 
variety of governmental posts in the first two decades of the Liang regime, including 
that of curator of paintings in the Privy Library.'®*) A different textual source 
recording events and sights at Nanking, the mid eighth century Chien-k'ang Shih 
Lu, xvii, suggests that he was active for at least tw'o more decades by naming 
him as the painter of celebrated frescoes for the suburban temple I-ch’eng-ssu, 
dedicated in 537.'®®) His reputation seems to have been based on several out¬ 
standing assets, whose common factor was novelty. He had a marked taste for 
exotic themes: one writer speaks of “his novel shapes and strange creatures”, 
another of “his unending variety of fantastic shapes and unusual forms”. Again, 
he was the inventor of a revolutionary new kind of draftsmanship, replacing the 
traditional, continuous hair-line with a dynamic series of interrupted strokes and 
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dots.*®®) Finally, he knew how to render three-dimensional effects in the Indian 
mode. For the I-ch*eng-ssu gateway he “painted protruding and receding flowers . . . 
rendered in reds, greens, and blues, in a way derived from India. It was when 
seen at a distance that they gave the illusion of protruding and receding; on close 
inspection they turned out to be flat.”*®^) 

The tenuousness of Chang’s connection with the North may be somewhat 
strengthened by two further considerations. An anecdote about his work contains 
the only southern reference of the period to an icon of Vairocana — the newly 
popular Buddha whose many preserved inscriptions in the Northeast begin as 
early as 646.*®*) He and the other Liang painters may well have shown the deity 
many times, since the bestknown scripture celebrating Him had been known in the 
South since the beginning of the Simg.*®*) Chang’s version happened to be 
remembered because it furnished the material for a good story. His Vairocana was 
installed in a temple at Chiang-ling, the city sacked by the Western Wei in 664; 
and it escaped later destruction by the iconoclasts of the Northwest because he 
had had the foresight to include portraits of Confucius and his disciples in the 
same hall. 

More valuable for my argument is the stylistic affiliation that linked both 
northern sculpture and Cl/ang’s painting to the mature art of T’ang. The first 
connection is obvious in every figure or group of the developed Ch’i or Chou styles. 
The enormous difference that separates the disembodied, angular shapes of Lung- 
men from the fleshy voluptuousness of the T’ang eighth century was due to a 
stylistic revolution that was largely accomplished by the 670’s. Many of the single 
images and the best reliefs from Hsian-t’ang Shan look already like the early T’ang 
style in their solidity and plausible modelling (figs 12, 16, 17). In the case of Chang 
we must rely on textual evidence, since none of the still visible paintings attached 
to his name has any real plausibility. The Li^tai Ming Hna Chi, however, bears 
continual witness not merely to the survival of his reputation, but to the usefulness 
of his pictorial achievements to a whole series of later masters from the Sui dynasty 
on.*®*) Even the two great eighth century rivals, the painter Wu Tao-tzu and the 
sculptor Yang Hui-chih, are said to have studied him assiduously and to have 
finally “mastered his inspired draftsmanship”.*®®) Chang Yen-yiian’s essay on 
brushwork, moreover, groups the Liang master with the incomparable Wu Tao-tzu 
as the two outstanding practitioners of a d 5 niamic new style of drawing radically 
different from that of the past.*®*) 

The wonder excited by Chang Seng-yu’s inventiveness seems to show that the 
Liang age was ready to welcome a new way of rendering both secular and religious 
themes, after the long domination of the national style perfected by Ku K’ai-chih 
(and in sculpture by Tai K’uei). Novelty was given a similarly high value in other 
traditional arts of the South during the Liang and Ch’en regimes. Calligraphy 
provided a particularly close parallel to painting, since there the greatest fame 
was won by a master, Hsiao Tzu-yiin, who practised a sketchy technique that must 
have been quite comparable to Chang’s, in which the character might dissolve into 
a group of ink spots. In addition, both that Hsiao and his distant cousin, the 
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princely amateur Hsiao Lun, Wu Ti’s sixth son, created a variety of new characters 
which won wide currency. 2 ®’) In the realm of literature originality became a prime 
asset in the late 630’s, under the encouragement of the princes who eventually 
ruled at the end of the dynasty as Ch’ien Wen Ti and Yuan Ti; and the ability to 
invent abundantly supported the reputations first of Wang Seng-ju (465—522) 
and then of Hsii Ling (507—83).*®®) 

The fact that this general instinct for change should in Buddhist art have been 
diverted to an Indianizing style must have been due to a combination of accidents. 
The Liang throne was occupied throughout the four decades of the dynasty's power 
and prosperity by a ruler of exceptional piety and devotion to Indian authority. 
The Guptan style, with its superabundance of power and mass and its apparent 
simplicity, must have offered an exciting way of escape to Chinese artists surfeited 
with flatness and fussy detail. Finally, the Indian mode was more readily available 
for study in the sixth century than ever before. Chang Seng-yu's familiarity 
with the Indian trick of painting in heavy chiaroscuro, for example, was undoubtedly 
gained through his contacts with “foreign” monk-artists at the Liang court, one of 
whom bore a name recognizable through its Chinese transliteration as Marabodhi. 
Nanking was in addition visited by a painter, “Seng-chia-fo-t’o” or “Fo-t’o” — 
Samghabuddha? — variously called a foreigner or an Indian, two of whose scrolls 
of iconographic cartoons were extant in the imperial collection at the beginning 
of T’ang.*®®) 

For the Liang, direct contact with the Indian world, by the long used sea route, 
was very rare. The dynastic annals record only “embassies bringing tribute” from 
“Central India” in 503 and from “North India” in 504, in addition to one from 
Ceylon in 527.*^®) The chapter dealing with “Lands to the South by Sea” contains 
moderately long sections dealing with “Central India” and Ceylon, but these furnish 
only the most meagre hints of contemporary intercourse.*^^) Similarly, the arrival 
of only one native Indian monk-translator, Paramartha from UjjayinI, is noted for 
the very end of the dynasty (though he is said to have come by the Emperor Wu’s 
express invitation).*^*) 

On the other hand it is clear that relations were frequent and culturally valuable 
with the empire’s Indonesian neighbors, particularly with the great kingdom of 
Fu-nan (in the area of modern Cambodia).*^*) The power of this last state seems 
to have been due to a fifth century conquest by invaders from southeast India. 
Its kings’ names were formed with the suffix -varman, like those of the monarchs 
who were to rule later at Mamallapuram; the script found in their inscriptions looks 
like an archaic version of the Pallava alphabet. An embassy from this new d 5 nia 8 ty 
was first sent to the Sung court in 434. A King Jayavarman opened relations 
with the Southern Ch’i in 484, employing as envoy “an Indian holy man, the monk 
Nagasena” and sending as gifts “a seated Nagaraja image of gold openwork and 
a statue of white sandalwood”. He continued to deal with the next Nanking 
dynasty, despatching missions in 503 and 512. After his death his successor 
Rudravarman was represented at the Liang court in 514, 517, 519, 520, 530, 535, 
and 539. In 503 the Fu-nan party was headed by the monk Mandrasena or Mandala, 
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who brought a Buddha image of coral. Rudravarman in 519 sent “an auspicious 
Indian sandalwood image”. His principal gift in 539 was a live rhinocerous, with 
the news that there existed in his realm a Buddha’s hair twelve Chinese feet long; 
to acquire this last Wu Ti despatched a monk-emissary of his own. 

After the Ch’en restoration the Funanese came again in 559, 572, and 588. 
Throughout the century, until the final Sui triumph, missions came with a similar 
frequency from Lin-i (i. e. Champa: in 502, 510, 512, 514, 526, 527, 530, 534, 568, 
572), and from the smaller, not surely identifiable Indonesian states of P’an-p’an 
(529, 532, 533, 540, 551, 571, 584) and Tan-tan (528, 531, 535, 571, 581, 585). 
The early P’an-p’an and Tan-tan parties bore witness to their Buddhist piety by 
presenting ivory images and miniature stupas, or paintings thereof. P’o-li (perhaps 
Bali?) was represented in 517 and 522; a Buddhist text speaks of “a pure gold image” 
which was presumably brought on one of these occasions.^^^) 

The probably incomplete record of the monk translators who were active at the 
early Liang court includes two from Fu-nan, the envoy Mandrasena or Mandala 
and a certain Sanghabara. The Ch’en acquired a third, Subhuti.*^®) 

The assumption I have been trying to establish, that the Liang and Ch’en owed 
what new influences from the Indian world they may have received primarily to 
the Indonesian states as intermediaries is in one sense of little value. What we 
know about Indonesian Buddhism and its art in the fifth and sixth centuries is 
very meagre; even the fairly detailed Chinese histories deal primarily with secular 
matters. It may be assumed that lands as rich as Fu-nan and Lin-i patronized 
the Church generously and supported a flourishing religious art, which in extreme 
cases may have taken forms of spectacular splendor. For Lin-i the Southern Ch’i 
and Liang histories record an illuminating fact: when a Sung punitive expedition 
captured the capital in 445, a set of colossal gold and silver images dedicated by 
the royal house “to the Nigrantha cult” was seized and melted down, yielding an 
enormous quantity of precious metal.*^®) More generally, we may assume that the 
existence of this intermediary, colonial culture affected the transmission of Indian 
forms in much the way in which the Korean states a century later were to modify 
the Chinese forms that they handed on to Japan; adding a factor of unpredictability 
to the final product. 

The Indian Strain in Hang and Northern CKi Remains: 

The published sixth century sculptures from the ruined temple site at Ch’eng-tu 
convey an extraordinary variety of information about the southern style. Several 
of these Szechwan stones show complex groups of figures against an aureole 
background. Their inscriptions call them k'an, niches or recesses, and it is possible 
that they reproduce at small scale the effect of separate figures placed within a 
shrine, or even cave excavations; the three-dimensional effect of the group is marked 
even though the background is flat. The earliest k'an stele, dated 522, still has 
the look that we have been accustomed to call “Wei” (fig. 8), though its affiliations 
in the North must be sought in the last decades of that style’s survival under the 
eastern and western regimes.*^’) The central Sakyamuni, whose robe falls sym- 
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metrically over his thighs while revealing the legs beneath, is parallelled by well- 
known Eastern Wei stelae dated 537 and 538.*^®) The complex iconography — there 
are four monks, four Bodhisattvas, and two Lokapalas in the main assemblage — 
recalls the painted group around Amitayus in the Tun-huang cave 120N, dated 
538—39,2^®) or the multiple images common in Northern Ch’i and Chou. 

The 522 stele has two unique features that stress the transitional character of 
middle Liang art. The rear shows the donor’s family in two files worshipping a 
seated Buddha, and a narrative scene above, all being placed against a landscape 
lightly drawn in purely Chinese style. On the other hand the front at the dado 
level contains a frieze of six dwarfish musicians and dancers, who must have been 
borrowed directly from an Indian tradition already foreshadowed at Amaravati, 
and well formed in the caves of Badami.®*®) 

The next dated piece in the Ch’eng-tu cache is a free-standing Sakyamuni of 529, 
carved in an almost completely exotic style (fig. 9).“^) Here the robe combines 
two features normally found separate in Indian works. Both shoulders are covered, 
in the fashion inherited by the Guptan school from Gandhara (fig. 13). Below, 
however, the pattern of folds, drawn in arcs around the right side of the torso and 
legs, and then pulled almost vertically toward the left shoulder, belongs to the 
free-standing Buddha type developed at Amaravati and at Anuradhapura in Ceylon. 

, Impressive Indonesian examples of this last, varying only in proportions and in 
small details, have been found in Java, the Celebes and at the Vietnam site of 
Dong-duong, in what was once Lin-i (fig. 21).®^) Our knowledge is still too frag¬ 
mentary to permit a precise explanation of the Ch’eng-tu compromise. We can, at 
least, be reasonably sure that it was not merely the result of a provincial misunder¬ 
standing. The donor was “the heir to the Prince of P’o-yang”, by the inscription’s 
wording; i. e. he was Hsiao Fan, a nephew of the Liang emperor, who is known 
to have served as governor of I-chou (central Szechwan) early in his career.***) 
Very likely he was able to call a master sculptor from Nanking to give his dona¬ 
tion — which is exceptionally well cut — a greater value. 

A k'an stele of 548, centering on a standing AvalokiteSvara, continues the densely 
crowded grouping we have seen in the 522 stone (fig. 10).***) The figure style now 
anticipates the plasticity of the final phase of Northern Ch’i two decades later. 
The old crossing scarves have disappeared or been minimized; and the narrow 
jewelled pendants that continue their linear pattern reinforce, instead of concealing, 
the modelling of the torso and limbs. 

A new type of standing Buddha appears in a statue dedicated after the northern 
conquest of Szechwan by a prince of the Chou line, “the Governor-general of I-chou 
and Realm-supporting Duke of the State of Chao, [Yii-wen] Chao” (fig. 11).***) 
The prince’s biography states that he was given this post and title in the 561—66 
era, and was transferred to a court assignment in 572, so that the date of manu¬ 
facture can be limited at least to one decade. Fortunately the inscription records 
also the subject: “Chao has revently fashioned the image that was made by King 
Aioka.” There is a good chance that this extraordinary statement provides the 
clue to an iconographic problem which is very frequently posed throughout 
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subsequent Buddhist art in the Far East. Standing Buddha figures in which the 
robe is worn in a western fashion may be divided into three types, according to 
the patterns formed by their drapery folds. One of these, markedly assymmetrical, 
is the south Indian or Sinhalese formula we have found in a Liang imitation of 629 
(figs 9, 21). Its influence seems to have been the most restricted of the three, and 
later continuations are extremely rare.^*®) In the other two types the outer robe 
falls symmetrically across the front of the body in a series of long loops. The more 
complicated alternative supplements these catenaries by an independent system of 
nearly vertical folds, outlining the legs. This version, which may well have been 
first formulated in Central Asia — it is conspicuous among the Buddha figures 
standing around the ruined stu'pa of Rawak, near Khotan — almost unquestionably 
derived much of its authority from the fact that it was believed to reproduce the 
form of the “first image” of Sakyamuni, carved in sandalwood during His lifetime 
by order of King Udyana.“’) It had dominated the first period of Northern Wei 
art (fig. 1), prior to the triumph of the Sinicizing fashion. After a long submergence 
it was to reappear in the T’ang, in areas as widely separated as Turfan and Japan.**®) 
The scheme followed in the Northern Chou governor’s statue, in which nothing 
disturbs the even descent of the long curves from shoulders to knees, is clearly a 
somewhat de-humanized transcription of the classical Guptan tradition practised 
at Sarnath and Mathura (fig. 13). The Ch’eng-tu Buddha’s inscription reveals the 
iconographic claim that permitted this type to compete for prestige with the 
Udyana version. As I have shown elsewhere, the Chinese at least from the beginning 
of the Six D 3 niasties period were led to believe that the Indian Emperor A^oka had 
with divine assistance become by far the must prolific of all early makers of Buddha 
images.**®) His holy statues had been dispersed all over the world, as part of a 
divinely sanctioned missionary enterprise. The Chinese had of course received 
their due share in that remote age, but since the time was not yet ripe these 
remained concealed for many centuries. At last they began to reappear by various 
marvellous ways, to begin their task of winning piety and obedience. The earliest 
showed themselves in the lower Yangtse basin, at Nanking or in its vicinity. 
For the middle and upper Yangtse regions the one generally accepted A^okan 
image must have been the Buddha enshrined at the fabulously wealthy monastery 
Ch’ang-sha-ssu, in the outskirts of Chiang-ling.**®) The “history” of this statue had 
begun, according to the earliest preserved account, in 394, when it simply “appeared 
north of the city, with its radiant body-signs shining skyward”, in answer to the 
long-repeated prayers of the Ch’ang-sha-ssu founder, T’an-i. During the Sung, 
Ch’i, and Liang regimes it showed its supernatural powers on several occasions, 
most often reacting to political dangers or changes in the fortunes of the Church 
by sweating — like the P’eng-ch’eng Buddha — weeping, or walking about. It is 
said to have survived the disasters that broke up the Liang empire: and so when 
the conquerors from the Northwest set up a puppet state at Chiang-ling with the 
title “Posterior Liang” it was still adored in its original temple, or on special 
occasions at the palace. It continued to sweat and warn. The biography of the 
monk Fa-ching, who restored Ch’ang-sha-ssu during this period (554—587), speaks 
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of the temple as the abiding-place of “the holy image that is acclaimed as supreme 
in the world and first in China”.**^) 

By a fortunate accident we know that the Chiang-ling Buddha was accorded a 
special sanctity in Szechwan as late as early T’ang.***) In 664 a certain “priest 
Hui-yii went from I-chou to Ch’ang-sha-ssu in Ching-chou, where the miraculous 
gilded bronze image resides. With the utmost fervor he made a vow to copy the 
statue in a painting for worship.” His story is of interest for T’ang iconographic 
history, since it goes on to tell that he carried his icon — whose derived sanctity 
had been proved by a seven-days’ emission of light — to Ch’ang-an, and there had 
it turned into a finished painting of a religious assemblage by the well-known 
master Fan Ch’ang-shou. When the latter’s work was completed and the picture 
had been consecrated, another light miracle occurred. “As a result private copies 
were sought by all the officials in the government bureaux;” and one may wonder 
whether the Ch’ang-sha-ssu prototype was not soon afterward employed for the 
standing Buddhas that form the background for the imperial colossi of the Feng- 
hsien-ssu cave at Lung-men.^) 

I can see no reason to doubt that the copy of an A^okan image made a century 
earlier in stone for the Northern Chou viceroy in I-chou was taken from the same 
renowned original, down-river at Chiang-ling. The Ch’eng-tu statue’s rendering, 
indeed, suggests a meticulous imitation of a bronze. The drapery folds in the 
published photograph are so thin and sharp that it is hard to believe that they 
were not cast in metal. The further question exists whether the “A^okan image” — 
said to have been life-sized and of gilded bronze — can have been an authentic 
importation from Guptan India. Its early “history”, however, need not stand in 
the way of more plausible explanations. An alternative version of the “appearance” 
story told by the seventh century hagiographer Tao-hsiian, while on the whole even 
less credible, does at least provide a normal means of arrival at the Yangtse city: 
the statue is said to have come, unseen, with the cargo of a trading vessel from 
Canton.^) The date of 394, like the other dated beginnings of A^okan image cults 
around Nanking, is very likely the result of a propaganda motive, and too early 
by several decades or generations. Perhaps the actual import, from India or 
Indonesia, was a much smaller and more easily portable figure, acquired incon¬ 
spicuously and secretly copied at life size by Chiang-ling sculptors for greater 
impressiveness. 

In discussing the Ch’eng-tu stones inscribed 622 and 548 I have called attention 
to their stylistic similarities to northern works, uniformly of later date. The hint 
of influence thus conveyed is reinforced by the case of the A^okan Buddha, whose 
drapery formula reappears in the last phase of the Northern Ch’i style and in early 
Sui; the large stone Buddha in the Toronto Museum, which bears a Ch’i date of 
577, is a characteristic example.^^*) 

The culminating Northern Ch’i achievement at Hsiang-t’ang Shan is much too 
complex and heterogeneous to be explained by any one formula of imitation. 
A good deal that is visible in the cave sculptures seems a direct outgrowth of earlier 
practise in the North. Some decorative details have a strongly Iranian look, and so 
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suggest a filtering of ideas past the Turkish and Chou blockades; very likely by the 
same devious routes that brought a crowd of hu entertainers to swell the disrepu¬ 
table entourage of the last Ch’i emperor.**®) At least two aspects of the Hsiang- 
t’ang Shan repertory, however, point in the opposite direction, past the Liang 
realm to Indonesia or south India.**’) 

The facades of Caves V and VII in the southern group — as a whole a curious 
medley of traditional and exotic elements — include one detail of striking novelty. The 
porch shading the entrance is held by two octagonal columns, broken at the half-way 
point by a double lotus banding, and resting on the backs of seated, winged lions 
(fig. 14). The same feature in a more formalized and elaborate treatment occurs in the 
mid seventh century “Mamalla” style, created for the Pallava kings of the southeast 
Indian coast, and widely displayed at their key site of Mahabalipuram (or Mamal- 
lapuram); my illustration is taken for convenience from the nearby Temple VII at 
Bhairavakonda (fig. 15).***) It has long been evident that the rich architectural 
repertory of the early Pallavas must be in the main a monumental restatement, 
in stone, of designs worked out earlier in wood. Presumably the supporting lion 
theme too was worked out well before the seventh century. If its reappearance at 
Hsiang-t’ang-shan around 570 is anything more than a coincidence, the theme may 
have been carried in miniature, as a detail of the setting of some portable shrine. 

Again, the two large reliefs now in the Freer Gallery, Washington, which probably 
were taken from Cave II of the southern group — one illustrating the Paradise of 
Amitabha, the other a multiple assemblage of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas — bear 
a remarkable resemblance to compositions found at Barabu<Jur: particularly to two 
panels belonging to the so-called Samantabhadra tier (figs 16, 17, 18, 19), where 
the figure relationships happen to be approximately the same.**®) Here the 
comparison is of course chronologically embarrassing, since the Javanese sculptures 
are two centuries or more later than the Chinese. If the similarity is anything 
more than an accident, it must be due to a common derivation from the Guptan 
style. The Sailendra monarchs who built the great «^ilpa-pyramid were of southeast 
Indian origin; Guptan survivals are obvious in the classical Javanese art, under a 
veneer of native opulence. In the Chinese reliefs the seemingly naked figures, the 
weighty luxuriance of the tree behind Amitabha, and the architectural frames all 
seem to point in the same direction; one must of course remove from the equation 
the Paradise garden pavilions, which are purely Chinese. To be sure, no closely 
similar compositions are represented among the scanty remains of Guptan art in 
India; but the symmetrically massed figure groups surrounding a seated Buddha 
in the large preaching scenes of the late fifth century Cave XVII at Ajanta contain 
at least the main ingredients that are more effectively organized at Hsiang-t’ang 
Shan and Barabudur.*®®) 

If the Hsiang-t’ang Shan evidence suggests nothing more than a strong possibility 
of contact with the Indian or Indonesian worlds, no doubt exists in the case of a 
Northern Ch’i stone engraving of 558, accessible through a rubbing in the collection 
of Mr. Laurence Sickman at Kansas City. The votive inscription with its date is 
enclosed between two standing Buddhas drawn in outline, one frontal (fig. 20), 
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the other in a three-quarters view.^) The two views clearly record the same sort 
of figure, and thus may well have been drawn from some statue of exceptional 
sanctity. If such an image did exist, it must have been either an importation from 
the far South or a faithful copy, since the formulae of the Amaravati — Anuradhapura 
type are reproduced even more punctiliously than in the Liang version of 529 
(figs 9, 21). Other Buddha figures from the Northeast show that the Ch’i sculptors 
were aware of ,the southern drapery scheme, but were likely to modify its 
strangeness by covering the right shoulder with a hanging end of the samghaXv}^) 
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the covering of images of the Buddha**. See also ibid.. Ill, text, pp. 98—99; and Nagahiro, The 
Costume of Buddhist Images (in Japanese), Tdh5 Gakuhd, Ky5to, XV, 4, 1947, pp. 1 — 24. For the 
historical references, see WS, vii, 2, p. 1 a, and cviii, p. 4 b. Nagahiro*s article seeks support for the 
emperor*s robe theory in the decree of 452 recorded in the Wei history, which ordered “the authorities ... 
to fashion a stone image in the likeness of the emperor*8 person** (my p. 96; YUn-kang suppl. p. 71). 
If, as seems likely, this was a Buddha statue, it can hardly have reproduced anything except the ruler*s 
exact height, however. The costume — in an age still unprepared for Chinese fashions — must have 
been the conventional monk's robe. 

^*) Cf. the long, casuistical justification composed by the great Eastern Chin abbot Hui-yiian to 
render inoffensive the monks* custom of baring their right shoulders: included in the Liang anthology 
Hung Ming Chi, xii (Daiz5kyd, LII, no. 2102, pp. 32 b—33 b). 

^*) Maeda K., On the Buddhist Idol Mirrors (in Japanese), Kokka, 1947, no. 667; second vol. on 
China in the series Sekai Bijutsu Zenshu, TOkyO, 1952, p. 57; and Yiin-kang XI, 1953, text pp. 80—81 
(where the t 3 rpe is attributed by Mizuno to ca. A. D. 300). 

**) I-nan Ku Hua Hsiang Shih Mu Fa-chiieh Pao-kao, Peking, 1956, pi. 54. Simpler flaring skirt 
silhouettes are given to Ch'eng Wang in the Han stones from the Wu cemetery and from Hsiao-t'ang- 
shan; Chavannes, Mission, I, pis. xxvi, xxvii, and Ixiv. 

“) Soper, op. cit., pp. 97—99; Yiin-kang suppl., pp. 73—75. 

**) See her biography in WS xiii, p. 4 b, and supplementary information provided by that of her 
brother in Ixxxiii, p. 5 b. A corrected reading of the first text is provided in the collection of Wei 
empress* lives in the encyclopedia T*ai-p*ing Yii Lan, (hereafter referred to as TPYL). 

••) Wieger, Textes, II, pp. 1048— 60. 

WS liii, pp. 1 a— 3 a, the biography of Li Hsiao-pai. 

**) Events summarized in Wieger, Textes, II, pp. 1121 — 29, 1131 — 38. 

**) Biographies of the main Wei generals in WS 1; and of the Sung renegades in Ixi, to which should 
bo added those of Ts'ui Tao-ku in xxiv, pp. 9 a—10 b, and of Liu Hsiu-p'in in xliii, pp. 3 a—4 a. 
The renegades are treated from the southern standpoint in SS Ixxxviii. 

*’) WS Ixi, pp. 1 a—b. 

»•) Ibid., p. 7 a. 

**) See, e. g., the life of the elder statesman Kao Ytin in WS, xlviii, pp. 10 a—b for a conspicuous 
example of this sort of assistance. 

**’) Ibid., cxiv, p. 6 a; YUn-kang suppl., p. 73; Gale's translation from Tsukamoto (see note 45 above), 
n. 49 on p. 392; and Wieger, Textes, II, p. 1142. 

**) Biography in LS, 1, p. 1 a. His collaboration with T*an-yao is mentioned in the Liang Buddhist 
bibliography Ch'u San Tsang Chi Chi; see Yiin-kang, XIII —XIV, text p. 101. WS, xliii, p. 5 b 
tentatively identifies with the Liang author a certain Liu Fa-wu, who had a similar early history and 
took Buddhist orders as a means of escape from destitution; it is suggested that he changed his name 
to Hsiin on reaching the South. 

•*) W. Eberhard, Das Toba-reich Nord Chinas, Leiden, 1949, pp. 65—68, family 77 C. 
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••) See note 66. 

**) WS, Ixvi, especially p. 0 a. 

**) Ibid., Ixvii, especially p. 2 b. 

••) Soper, Literary Evidence, p. 60. YUn-kang suppl., p. 74, supplies references to the southern 
accounts of the miracle. 

Soper, op. eit., pp. 38—39, taken from Chi Shen Chou, ii (DaizOkyO, LII, p. 419 a). 

••) Soper, op. eit., p. 43, taken from Fa YOan CL, xvi (DaizOkyO, LIII,' p. 406 b). 

**) Soper, op. cit., p. 39, taken from WS, cxii, 1, p. 12 b. Parenthetically one may note that the Wei 
governors were still taking a continued interest in this temple a generation later. The biography of 
the southern scholar Chiang Ke in LS, xxxvi, p. 2 b, tells that on his capture at Hsii-chou when a Liang 
attempt to re-take the city by treachery failed, in 626—26, the incoming Wei commander, another 
T*o-pa prince, ordered him to compose the text for a stele to be erected in the **Eighteen-foot Temple**. 

’®) Soper, op. cit., pp. 99— 100, taken from WS, cxiv, p. 6 b; Yiin-kang suppl., p. 77. The geographical 
section of WS, in cvi, 2, p. 7 a, notes that this commandery waa formed in the 416—24 era as a result 
of border skirmishing with the Sung. 

”) Soper, op. eit., p. 243. 

’*) Ibid., pp. 29—30, 226—26. The tale of the Hsu-chou version is taken from Tao-hsiian*s mid 
7th cent, continuation of the biographies of eminent priests, HsU Kao Seng Chuan, xxix, in connection 
with the life of the Sui monk Seng-ming (DaizOkyd, L, p. 629 a). 

’•) Soper, op. eit., pp. 98—99, from WS, cxiv, p. 6 b; Yiin-kang suppl., pp. 74—76. See above, pp. 000. 

"**) WS, Ixviii, p. 3 b, biography of Ts’ui Kuang. The pagoda is mentioned because it had been 
burned down by lightning in the 467 — 70 era, and so by Kuang's way of thinking illustrated the folly 
of exp>eoting Buddhist buildings to possess supernatural protection. 

’•) Soper, op. cit., p. 97, from WS, cxiv, p. 6 a; Yiin-kang suppl., p. 72. There is no direct evidence 
that these five were linked to the Wei rulers, but the fact has been generally assumed from the 
similarity of the donation to one made a little earlier, in 454: five colossal bronze standing figures of 
^akyamuni, to be installed in a metropolitan temple **on behalf of the five emperors from T*ai Tsu on** 
(my p. 96 from WS, cxiv, p. 6 a; Yiin-kang suppl., p. 71). The link between these two great works 
must have been d 3 mastic rather than theological, since their iconographic difference was extreme: 
at Yiin-kang each cave is radically unlike the others, and at least one main figure, the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya of Cave XVII, is obviously no ^I4kyamuni. For my suggested identification of the five 
T*o-pa forefathers involved, see below, pp. 000. 

’•) Soper, op. cit., p. 102, from WS, cxiv, p. 8 b; Yiin-kang suppl., p. 91. 

'*"*) The one visit of inspection made by their son, Hsien Tsu, to the cave site was in 467, at which 
time the pair may have been completed; WS, vi, p. 2 a. For VII and VIII see Yiin-kang, IV and V 
respectively. 

^®) The remaining three imperial visits were made in 480/8, 482/3, and 483/6. Perhaps the first of 
these was to the newly completed pair IX and X (for which see Yiin-kang, VI and VII). The later 
trips probably testify to the interest taken by the empress dowager in her own, personal dedications. 
It may be noted that the Japanese archaeologists have either made no identifications of the oaves 
or have proposed different ones from those advanced here. Hsien Tsu, for example, they link with 
Cave VI, seeing in its exceptional richness a result of the universal mourning for that monarch after 
his untimely death (and disregarding the fact that the dictator of the time, the empress dowager Lady 
Feng, was his sworn enemy and probably also his murderer. For this, efee pp. 000 below). 

’•) Yiin-kang, IX. 

••) Ibid., III. 

“) Ibid., II. 

••) Slightly varying versions of her biography appear in WS, xiii, pp. 3 b—4 b; PS, xiii, pp. 5 a—6 a; 
and TPYL, oxxxix, pp. 4 b—0 a (in the Ssu Pu Ts*ung-k*an San Pien edit., 60). A critical translation 
is given in A. G. Wenley, The Grand Empress Dowager Wen Ming and the Northern Wei Necropolis 
at Fang Shan, Freer Gallery of Art Occasional Papers, I, 1, Washington, D. C., 1947 (corrected by 
J. Duyvendak, T’oung Pao, XXXVIII, 1948, pp. 308 ff). 
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••) For general data on the family see Eberhard, Toba-Reich, pp. 36—37, no. 22. Similar biographies 
of the two rulers^appS^ in WS, cxviii, pp. 4 b—6 a, and in PS, xcii, pp. 7 b—8 b; CS, cxxv, pp. 6 b—9 b 
deals primarily with the first. TPYL, cxxvii, pp. 3 b—6 a, quotes from an eclectic version in the 
sixth century Shih Liu Kuo Ch’un Ch’iu. 

•*) He must, of coiuee, have known the Chin accoimt through some version of the dynastic history 
that preceded the presently accepted one, which was compiled only in the mid 7th cent. 

**) IV, first year of Duke Min; translated by J. Legge, Chinese Classics, V, 1, 1872, p. 125. 

Ibid,, XII, 2nd year of Duke Ai; Legge, V, 2, p. 799. 

•’) A. Tschepe, Histoire des trois royaumes Han, Wei, et Tchao, Shanghai, 1910, pp. 39 ff. and 
geneological table at end. 

Among all the earlier persons named Feng who have biographies in the dynastic histories I have 
found only one similar claim. Feng Fang (1 B. C.—A. D. 84), an official high in the favor of the first 
Eastern Han emperors, was said to be a scion of the old Wei feudal house, and to have acquired his 
surname from a “Feng city” where his ancestral estate had been located; Hou Han S., Ixiii, p. 4 a. 

*•) He is called Duke of Hsi-ch'eng-chiin in WS xiii, p. 3 b and PS, xiii, p. 5 a (biographies of the 
empress); Duke of Liao-hsi-chiin in WS, Ixxxiii, p. 4 a and PS, Ixxx, p. 4 a; and Duke of Hsi-chun in 
TPYL, cxxxix, p. 4 b. Wenley’s n. 9 assumes that the first two of these variants were home by 
different men, and that Feng was thus executed for complicity in the conspiracy of the T'o-pa Duke 
of Liao-hsi, I-lieh. The latter*s biography in WS, xv, p. 7 b and the ammls, ii, p. 2 a, make it clear 
that this event took place in 398, a half century too soon. The fief was temporarily annulled thereafter, 
and so could have been given again in the 430’s to Leuig, the more aptly since he had lived in the Liao- 
hsi area before joining the Wei. 

This must have been the daughter of Feng Hung, who had been sent to the Wei court with a 
last peace overture in 435. Wenley’s note 10 with respect to her is erroneous. 

•^) Biography in WS, xlvi; see p. 3 b. 

**) Biography in ibid., Ixxxiii, 1, p. 6 b. 

••) See WS, xxxi, p. 2 a, biography of Yii Lieh, the imperial inspector who uncovered the situation; 
and xiv, p. 2 a, that of T*o-pa Mu-ch'en. The other governor, Wei Lo-hou, has no biography, but his 
name is so like that of the Wei To-hou treated in xxvi, p. 4 a, that he must have been a close relative. 
For his family, see Eberhard, op. cit., p. 71, no. 84. 

•*) Wenley, p. 5, hew followed the erroneous PS reeuling in rendering this “a Wen-hsiian-wang Miao 
(Confucian Temple) at Ch’ang-an”. The toen is a mistranscription of yu, “moreover”. The other 
references to the shrine make its purpose unmistakable. 

•*) They were: Cheng Hsi, Ts’ui T’ing, Fu Yung, and Kao Tsim; biographies in WS, Ivi, p. 1 b, Ivii, 
p. 3 a, Ixx, p. 1 b, and Ixxxix, p. 2 a, respectively. 

••) Wenley’s translation (p. 5), “and raised a Ssu-yen stupa at Lung-ch’eng” has failed to uncover 
the meaning of the act. 

•’) WS, vii, 1. pp. 6 a, 7 a. 

••) Ibid., xxvii, p. 1 b, biography of Mu T’ai. Ssu-ma Kuang’s general history, Tzu-chih T’ung- 
chien, cxxxiv (p. 4194 in the Shanghai edition of 1956), carries an anecdote with the opposite sense: 
the boy emperor is said to have become so exasperated with the dowager’s strictness that he impulsively 
ordered a court physician to prepiu^ a poison for her; only the commonsense of his advisers made 
him change his mind. 

••) Wieger, Textes, I, pp. 55 a ff. Wenley’s translation, p. 7, suggests that the dowager may have 
tried to rally the grandees of her family’s old seat in Manchuria, by speaking of an entertainment over 
which she and Kao Tsu presided at which the quests were headed by “a company of officials from Yen”. 
The versions of the story told in PS and TPYL, however, make it clear that the yen involved is merely 
the verb “to feast”; the imperial pair were giving a banquet for their court officials. 

^®®) Biography in WS, Ixxxiii, pp. 4 a, b. 

^®*) See below, p. 000. For the prince’s death, see Wieger, Textes, II, p. 1119, and Tzu-chih TC, 
cxxxvi, p. 3971. The variant south Chinese accounts cited in the ladt claim that the crown prince was 
discovered in a treasonable situation, and was “allowed to kill himself”. 

i®*) Biographies in WS, lix, pp. 1 a—2 b, and in SS, Ixxii. 
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*®*) Yiin-kang, IX, text, pp. 101, 104. 

Ibid., plates, pi. 30. 

10*) Yiin-kang IX and X, plates, pis. 

^®o) See note 76 above. 

WS, i, p. 6 a. 

100) Ibid., vii, 2, p. 4 a, and cviii, 1, p. 6 b. Tao Wu Ti had until then been called Lieh Tsu, “the 
Ardent Ancestor”. 

Yiin-kang. 

110) My suggestion means for the other hnperial caves that the sequence, running backward from 
XX, should begin with “Kimg Tsung” the ill-fated Buddhist crown prince (and not with Kao Tsung, 
who was honored in the i>air VII—VIII beside his queen). Thus the most grandiose excavation of 
the five, XIX, will correspond to T’ai Wu Ti, whose career best suited this supreme effort; both because 
his victories were the most spectacular, and because his persecution of the Church required an extreme 
act of expiation. 

^^) Biography in WS, liii, pp. 6 b—10 b. 

n*) Biography in ibid., Ixiii, pp. 4 a—5 a. A pathetic remark reveals Kao Tsu’s need for sympathetic 
understanding and his bored contempt for his usual attendants. 

11*) Ibid., lx vii, p. 1 a, and Ixvi, p. 6 a, respectively. 

1^*) Ibid., Ixi, p. 4 a. 

11*) Ibid., xlii, p. 7 b, biography of Yao Hsiian. 

11*) Ibid., xvi, p. 4 b. 

^^’) One Wei embassy, for example, included an expert wei-clii player, Fim Ning-erh, who won a 
match against the Ch*i court cheunpion; ibid., xci, p. 12 b. 

11*) Ibid., xlvii, p. 5 b. 

“•) Ibid., Ixii, pp. 4 b—5 a. 

1*®) Ibid., Ixxix, pp. 1 a—b, biography of the Wei host, Ch’eng Yen. 

1*1) Ibid., liii, p. 4 b. Tzu-chih TC, cxxxv, p. 4267, notes that the southern envoy, Liu Tsuan, came 
more than once to Tai, “and in the end was privily visited by Lady Feng”; i. e. was taken as her lover. 

1**) See below, pp. 000 ff. 

1 **) Biographies in LS, xlviii and xiii, respectively. Chen’s famous argument against the Buddhist 
doctrine of Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Princeton, 1963, pp. 289—92. 

“*) WS, Ixxxii, p. 2 a, biography of Tsu Ying. In praising Tsu’s scholarship Kao Tsu on another 
occasion made a second revealing remark: he wondered how a man so learned could have been bred 
in the far North (he came in fact, from a Hopei district, Fcm-yang, which had edready produced a great 
number of distinguished Wei office-holders. See Eberhard, Toba-reich, p. 18). 

1 **) NCS, xlvii, pp. lb—2a. 

!*•) Biography in WS, Iv, pp. 1 a—b. 

1*’) NCS, xlvii, p. 3 a. After this exchange, Wang turned to serious business, complaining about 
the quality of the horses sent as gifts by the Wei ruler. Similarly, a concealed function of the Wei 
mission is reveeded by the quoted interrogation of Sung Pien after his return by Kao Tsu, as to the 
state of the Ch’i regime and its prospects for survival. Sung’s report was unsparingly critical (WS, 
Ixiii, p. 4 a). 

!*•) Ibid., xci, pp. 12 a—b; also mentioned in the southern account of the Wei regime in NCS, 
Ivii, p. 4 a. 

**•) NS, xlvii, p. 3 a, biography of Ts’ui Ytian-tsu. 

**®) In the modem Kuo-chi Chien-pien edition of Shanghai, this description is in III, xiii, p. 11. 
Chang Seng-ta is unknown. One should probably resist the temptation to imagine him as a close 
relative of the renowned Liang master Chang Seng-yu, and so as an important agent in the transmission 
of southern artistic ideas; Chfing was of course one of the commonest of surnames, and Seng also waa 
fairly common in the period as the first hedf of a given name. 

^**) NCS, Ivii, p. 7 b, dramatizes the racial conflict that Kao Tsu’s Sinophile policies fanned into 
flame. There was in fact a brief revolt in 496 of a faction that wished to keep the capital at Tai and 
to preserve the old ways. The ringleaders chose the crown prince Hsiin as their figurehead. The 
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southern account stresses his intransigeance by claiming that when the emperor gave him proper court 
robes and headgear, he secretly ripped them to pieces and retained his traditional Hsien-pi dress. 
The rebels, it is said, disapproved of Kao Tsu*s ^^employment of Chinese'*. 

WS, Ixiii, pp. 1 a—3 a; Giles, no. 2227. The story of his family's tragedy is told in detail in 
NCS, xlix, in the biography of his father Huan, an official who at the outset of his career had been 
universally admired. At the end, as a provincial governor, he was led by personal hatred to contrive 
the arbitrary execution of a subordinate; tried to resist arrest by an imperial inspector; and was killed 
in the taking of his stronghold. 

Wei Chih, xvi; CS, xxxiv; Giles, no. 2072. 

Wang's biogr^hy in PS, xlii, p. 2 a, concludes: "'With the fall of the Chin house, rites and music 
were swept away. The Emperor Hsiao Wen [i. e. Kao Tsu] undertook to reform the rules and to 
change popular customs, but in his time the results were still summary and fell short of full purity. 
Su understood and was expert in the ways of the past, and undertook his mission in a disinterested 
spirit; the dynasty's court ceremonial and its code of laws were all his work." The Southern Ch'i 
account of the Wei also briefly mentions Wcmg's services to the North (NCS, Ivii, p. 7 b). In 497 he 
is said to have reorganized the Wei bureaucracy to be "like that of China". The list of rewards he 
received here includes "a mansion with perfumed walls". 

In connection with this temple, the mid sixth century account of the splendors of the Buddhist 
Church at Lo-yang, Yang HsUan-chih's Lo-yang Ch'ieh-lan Chi, iii, adds further details of Wang's 
talents and ingratiating personality (Daiz6ky6, LI, no. 2092, p. 1011 b). 

WS, Ixxi, has biographies of the group. 

. Ibid., Ixxi, pp. la—2 a (P’ei) and Ixi, pp. 2 a—b (Hsiieh). 

Ibid., Ixxi, pp. 3 a—4 a. 

His younger brother Liao, p. 4 b, showed a similar arrogance, deliberately disregarding the 
commands of a T'o-pa prince. Toward the despotic reg^ent Kao Chao, whom all others were flattering, 
he behaved with a be^e civility. When his family complained he retorted: "How can one allow one's- 
self to behave like such riff-raff?" 

Ibid., pp. 7 b—9 a. 

Ibid., p. 10 b; cited among the handful of Wei painters noticed in Li-tai MHC, viii. 

Soper, Literary Evidence, pp. 103—11, quotes passages relating to the arte. 

Ibid., pp. 102—03, for the Pin-yang cave. It is a little surprising that the empress-mother cave 
ordered in 500 was never completed, particularly since the lady's high-handed brother, Kao Chao, 
was regent from 512 to 515 (WS, Ixxxiii, 2, pp. la—2a). Kao's biography, however, records a 
remarkable indifference to the memories of his decec^ed father and elder brother. He took no pains 
to increase the dignity of their tombs when they were awarded posthumous honors; and when an 
imperial order was finally issued to re-bury them in a fashion suited to their new ranks, he had the 
transfer superintended by a nephew, instead of giving it his own attention. Perhaps this total self- 
centeredness made him equally indifferent to the state of his sister's cave temple. 

Listed in Li-tai MHC, vi and vii. 

In an earlier discussion of the donor panels ("Life Motion" etc.. Art Bulletin, xxx, 1948, p. 179, 
n. 98) I suggested over-hastily that the refugee imperial prince Hsiao Pao-yin may have brought such 
a painting with his personal luggage. As WS lix makes clear he was forced to escape from Nanking 
alone, disguised as a commoner, with no more than he could tie around his waist. 

'**) Mizuno and Nagahiro, Ryumon Sekkutsu no Kenkyu, T5ky5, 1941, pp. 13—26, 125—27. 
The first excavations, in response to the command given in 500, were begun at an impracticable height. 
In 508 a high minister petitioned that a new start be made nearer the ground. Soper, op. cit., p. 102, 
and Yiin-kang suppl., p. 91. 

'*’) Ryumon, pp. 87—108, 125. 

^**) Reproduced by courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts; published by Sir6n, Chinese Sculpture, 
pi. 16 B. 

^**) The vara mudrd is alreculy present among the Sinicizing figures of Cave VI, YUn-kang. 
A presumably earlier stage, with the left hand slanting somewhat away from the body cucis, is seen in 
the Udyana type of standing Buddha represented by the gilded bronze Wei figure now owned by 
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KOfukuji, Nara, dated 443 (Yiin-kang, XI, text fig. 13). This in turn seems derived from the Guptan 
formula in which the hand still lightly holds the free end of the robe. The Indian tradition is dominant 
as far across the Central Asian highway as Rawak (op. cit., XII, text fig. 16). The decisions to free 
the fingers from the robe, and then to turn the hand into a position mirroring the abh&ya mudrdt 
upside-down, seem to have been taken in China; the last presumably in the South, for reasons of 
symmetry. 

^^) Ch'eng-tu Wan-fo-ssu etc., additional figs. 1, 2. 

^*^) Natori Y., Bakusekizan Sekkutsu, T6ky6, 1967, pis. 61, 84, 85; Sir4n, op. cit., pis. 136 (dated 
526) and 141 B. YUn-kang X, text p. 6, shows a drawing of a Buddha skirt from the Ku-yang cave 
at Lung-men (left side, third and latest tier, first niche, dated ca. 516—19) which is designed sym¬ 
metrically. 

^^) Sir4n, op. cit., p. 7, re the Boston piece as indicating that **the ecffly Buddhist art of Korea and 
Japan was more influenced from the South than by the art which flourished in Northern China**. 

“•) Wieger, Textes, II, pp. 1181 — 83. 

^**) Hsiao Tsung, the prince recognized as Liang Wu Ti*s second son — although many believed 
that his true father was the last Ch*i ruler — changed sides in 525, but reached the Wei court only 
in its last stage of violent dissolution, and saved his own life only by hiding in the mountains as a 
monk (WS, lix, pp. 8 b—9 a; LS, Iv). A nephew of Wu Ti*s, Cheng-piao, decamped in 522 in the hopes 
of being more generously treated at Lo-yang, but soon was disappointed and ccune home again (WS, 
lix, pp. 9 a—b). 

^“) LS, X, p. 3 b, biography of Ts’ai Tao-kung. 

**•) WS, vii-ix, annals. 

1”) Soper, Literary Evidence, p. 110. 

^**) The relative indifference with which the Wei treated all foreign relations except those with 
Nanking is shown by the fact that whereas the persons involved in the North-South exchanges are 
punctiliously named in WS (and usually have biographies as well), virtually no others are singled out. 

“•) See note 146. 

!•») Soper, op. cif., pp. 118—20. 

^•') Sir4n, op. cil., pis. 273—76. 

^••) Soper, p. 116 and n. 4. 

»•») Ibid,, pp. 127-31. 

R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites-Hephthalites, Cairo, 1948, p. 108; McGovern, Early Empires, 
p. 416. Sung Y^ had found the Church still prosperous in Gandh&ra and Afghanistan, though 
threatened by a tyrannical warlord. 

lu) Wieger, Textes, II, pp. 1228—31; McGovern, pp. 417—18. 

^••) ChS, ii, iv, V. 

^•’) P. C. Bagchi, Le canon bouddhique en Chine, Pcuris, 1927, pp. 261 — 67, 270—71; Hsii Kao SC, ii 
(in DaizOkyO, L, p. 432 a, b). 

^••) Bagchi, pp. 273—79; Hsii Kao SC, ii, p. 433 b. 

^••) Wieger, Textes, pp. 1199—1209; E. Balazs, Le traits 4oonomique du “Souei—chou**, Leyden, 
1963, pp. 139-40, 241 ff. 

^^^) C. S. Goodrich, Biography of Su Ch*o, Berkeley, 1953; Balazs, op. ct/., pp. 148 ff., 261 ff., 281 ff. 

^^) Wieger, Textes, pp. 1221 — 28. 

^^*) Treated as a group in ChS, xlii. 

”») Ibid., xli. 

^’*) LS, XXXV, pp. 3 b—4 b; and see below, p. 000. 

^’•) ChS, xlvii, p. 6 b. 

^^*) Ibid.t vi, p. 7 b. On entering Yeh as a conqueror, Wu Ti is said to have proposed to distribute 
its treasures among the Ch*i subjects who had suffered from their ruler's tyranny and extravagance; 
ibid.t xlv, p. 4 a, biography of Hsiung An-sheng. The life of Lo Sun in xlv, p. 5 a, tells that in 558 he 
submitted suggestions to the government, one of which recalled the ruinous luxury of Lo-yang and ex¬ 
pressed fear lest the beauty of ‘'tribute** objects and the skill of craftsmen should lead to the same danger. 

^^^) Balazs, op. cit., p. 201 n. 83, and pp. 255 ff. 
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On the death of Kao Huan in 547 his generalissimo for the Honan region, Hou Ching — 
mistrusting Teng*s recklessness — decamped with his armies, offering himself first to the Western Wei 
and then to the Liang. When the latter accepted him he persuaded the aged Wu Ti that a unique 
opportunity to conquer the disturbed Northeast had eurisen. The campaign that followed, against 
P*eng-ch*eng, was shockingly bungled. Of the southern leaders, Hou was adriot enough to extricate 
his own troops, but the rest were routed. First among the captives was one of Wu Ti’s eldest nephews, 
Hsiao Ming. He and the other Liang generals were released as soon as they reached Yeh. The real 
purpose sought was voiced by Kao Teng, who “received Ming courteously and said: ‘Oiur late prince 
maintcuned peaceful relations with the Liang ruler for over ten years and had for him the warmest 
regard; knowing of his ceremonial code and his support of Buddhism and letters, he would often call 
him the equal of oiur own Wei ruler. Now without warning one pcurty has broken faith, and this disorder 
and vexation have ensued*. Wanting peace with the Liang, he sent an envoy with a letter from Ming 
to convey the news to Wu Ti; who for his p€urt returned a placating letter to Kao Teng.” (NS, li, p. 6 a; 
PCS, xxxiii, p. la.) It was because he feared that this sequence of events might be fatal to himself 
that Hou Ching suddenly marched in open rebellion on Nanking. After his defeat the Northeast, then 
ruled by Kao Yang, sent Ming south in 555 in the hope that he might become a puppet ruler. He was 
able to enter the ruins of Ncmking and declare himself, but his pcurtisans were soon defeated by the 
surviving Liang generals. 

The title of WS, xcvii and xcviii. 

PCS, xxxviii, p. 1 b. “He served as deputy under Wang Hsin [ibid,, xxxi] on an embassy to the 
Liang. Hsin had taste and a criticcd ability in letters, while Shou*s literary style was opulent and easy. 
The Liang ruler and courtiers all respected and admired them. The first mission to go south after 
peace had been concluded had been headed by Li Hsieh and Lu Yuan-ming [in 537; WS, Ixv, pp. 9 b— 
10 b, and xlvii, pp. 7 b—8 a]. These two men*s talents, too, had been esteemed in that neighboring 
land. Now the Liang ruler said: *Lu and Li were so renowned in the days of the restoration of the 
royal Wei that it was hcutl to imagine any successors like them.* Li*s biography quotes his conversa¬ 
tions with his southern hosts, in which his boasts ran from the weather at Yeh to the high queJifications 
of the Wei ruler*s advisers. 

»“) NS, liii, p. 9 a. 

See n. 173 above. LS, xxxix, p. 4 b, tells of a certain Yang Pao, grandson of one of the original 
P*eng-ch*eng turncoats, who fled south again in the chaos of the 520*s. In 540 he entertained two 
Wei envoys, his former fellow-students. At a luxurious banquet he provided “there were over 300 
guests. The utensils were all of gold and jade. Three girl orchestras were provided; at nightfall 100 
or more slave girls brought in gold flower-lamps.** 

1”) PCS, xxix, p. 1 b. 

Ibid., XXX, p. 2 b. 

Ibid., xxxvii, p. 1 b and 5 a. 

iw) WS, xii, p. 7 b. 

The biographies of Hsing, Jen, and Shen appear in PCS, xxxvi, LS, xiv, and LS, xiii. The 
plagiarism charge is made in Wei’s biography; PCS, xxxvii, pp. 4 b—5 a. 

*®®) Yen Shih Chia Hsiin, vii; in the Kuo Hsiieh Chi Pen Ts*ung-shu edition of Shanghai, 1939, p. 180. 
Yen’s biography is in PCS, xlv, pp. 7 b—9 b; he claimed to be a descendant in the 9th generation from 
a Chin dynasty grandee. 

'®®) Ibid., p. 182. Li-tai MHC, i, 2, on “the Vicissitudes of Painting” refers to this catastrophe, 
claiming that 4000 or more rolls of calligraphy and painting were saved from the burning of the Privy 
Library and carried off to Ch*ang-an. See translation by W. Acker, Some T’ang and Pre-T’ang Texts 
on Chinese Painting, Leyden, 1954, pp. 119—23. 

^•®) Li-tai MHC, vii, under Liang painters; Yen Shih CH, p. 182, for Fang-teng, the “Wu-lieh 
Crown Prince”. 

PCS, xxxiii, p. 2 a; Li-tai MHC, viii. Another grandnephew of Liang Wu Ti, K’ai, is said to have 
come ,to Yeh as “the best calligrapher in the South”; PCS, xliv, p. 2 b. 

*•*) Ibid., xi, p. 1 b; Li-tai MHC, viii. 
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1 **) PCS, xxxviii, p. 1 b. Hsin was one of the two court architects responsible for the new palace 
and city at Yeh. 

Li-tai MHC, ii and viii, quoting from the 7th cent, monk-critic Yen-ts’ung. Ts’ao is mentioned 
in a nakedly fictitious story about the transmission of a new type of Amidist picture to China, in Tao- 
hsdan*s Chi Shen Chou SPKTL, ii, p. 421 a (my note 10 above) as the Chinese copyist employed. 
All of the literary sources for his center are analysed by P. Pelliot in Les fresques de Touen-houang 
[etc.,] Rev. des €urts asiatiques, V, 1927, pp. 162—63, 193—200. 

Paraphrased from the late 11th cent. T*u-hua Chien-wen Chih, i, *"On the Styles and Methods 
of Ts’ao and Wu”; see my translation, Kuo Jo-hsii’s Experiences in Painting, Washington, 1951, p. 17. 
Pelliot, op. ct/., p. 200. 

Pelliot curgues convincingly, pp. 159—63, that the Master Yiian named in Li-tai MHC, ii, 1, and 
viii as Ts’ao’s model can hardly have been YUan Ang of the Liang (who was probably not a painter 
at all, as his biography in LS, xxxi, suggests by its silence), but rather the almost unknown Yiian 
Tzu-ang whose name was remembered in connection with frescoes done — at the end of Chou or in 
early Sui? — at Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang. A similar vagueness surroinds the name of Chou T’an-yen, 
called in Li-tai MHC, vii a Southern Ch’i painter who '^instructed Ts’ao”; because of the chronological 
gap Pelliot supposes he must have been instead a Northern Ch’i figure. He argues effectively against 
the T’ang tradition that Ts’ao was a Sogdian (pp. 158 ff.). 

^*^) Li-tai MHC, iii, 4, under the Ch’ang-an temple Ting-shui-ssu and T’ien-kung-ssu at Lo-yang; 
Acker, pp. 289, 305—06. 

«•) Li-tai MHC, vii. 

^••) By Hsti Sung; p. 17 b in the Kan edition of 1912. Soper, Literary Evidence, p. 81 n. 69. 

•®®) Li-tai MHC, ii, 2; Acker, pp. 178—84. 

*®^) See note 199. 

•®*) See note 198; Soper, pp. 195—96. 

*®*) The “old” Avatcunsaka Sutra, translated in 420—21 by the Indian missionary Buddhabhadra. 

*^) His first great follower in secular painting, Cheng Fa-shih, listed as a Sui master who had earlier 
served the Chou, is also called the one preeminent painter of the Yangtse area after Chang’s time; 
perhaps, therefore, his fame was first won at Chiang-ling under the Chou’s puppet regime of Posterior 
Liang, or even before that city’s capture. One of his later treasured pictures, an “Asokan Royal Image”, 
may well have been a copy of a famous cult image there: see pp. 000— 000 below. Sun Shang-tzu from 
Chekiang, another top Sui eurtist, continued Chang’s penchant for fantastic subjects; conceivably the 
“struggling brush style” by which he was remembered was an outgrowth of Chang’s dynamic drafts¬ 
manship. In early T’ang Yen Li-pen followed the Liang master’s lead in recording both the orthodox 
and the exotic aspects of court life; the T’ang critics were divided as to which was the greater. As to 
Wu Tao-tzu, there was a general agreement that he must have been a reincarnation of Chang. The 7th 
cent. Fan Ch’ang-shou also apparently studied Chang’s work as a landscapist. A description of his 
scenery indicates a fondness for three-dimensional effects that may well have been encouraged by his 
great predecessor’s example (see my translation of the 9th cent. T’ang Ch’ao Ming Hua Lu, Art. As., 
XXI, 3-4, 1968, p. 222). 

•®*) From the early 11th cent. Wu Tai Ming Hua Pu-i by Liu Tao-shun; translated by Acker, p. 281, n. 

•®«) See n. 200. 

•®’) See n. 174; and Yen Shih CH, p. 191. Hsiao Lun’s life is given in LS, xxix, pp. 2 b—4 b. 

*®*) Biographies in LS, xxxiii, and in Ch’S, xxvi. Sui Shu, Ixxvi, p. 1 b, speaks disapprovingly of 
this trend in literature as shallow, over-complicated, obscure, etc. 

*••) Soper, op. ct/., pp. 81 — 82, from Li-tai MHC, vii. 

“•) LS, ii and iii. 

*“) Ihid, liv, pp. 7 a—8 a. For “Central India” the monarch’s name noted is merely a transliteration 
of “Gupta”; the geographiced definition of the land as “several thousand li southeast of the Great 
Yiieh-chih” or Kushan empire, is both vague and long out of date. The much more plausible-sounding 
name given the Sinhalese king has been interpreted as applying to Silakala (r. 518—31); see S. Parana- 
vitana in Epigraphia Zeylanica, V, 1, 1955, pp. 86 ff. I owe this last information to the kindness of 
Dr. D. T. Devendra. 
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•“) Bagchi, op. cit., p. 418; Hsii Kao SC, i, p. 429 c. 

*^*) Soper, op. cii., pp. 59, 64, 74; NCS, Iviii, p. 6 a and LS, liv, p. 2 b. See also Pelliot, *'Le royauine 
de Fou-nan”, BEFEO, III, 1903, pp. 248 ff.; and L. P. Briggs, The Ancient Khmer Empire, Trs. of 
the Am. Philos. Soc., ns. XLI, 1951, pp. 24 ff. 

"*) Soper, pp. 74-75. 

“*) Bagchi, op. cit., pp. 414—15, 431 — 32. 

«•) NCS, Iviu, p. 3 b; LS, Uv, p. 2 a. 

Ch*eng-tu etc., pi. 1. 

“•) Sir6n, Sculpture, pis. 198, 200 A. 

”•) Soper, p. 128; Pelliot, Orottes, pi. CCLVII. 

D. Barrett, Sculptures from Amar&vati in the British Museum, London, 1954, pi. XXIII; R. E. 
Banerji, Bas-reliefs of B&d&mi, Arch. Surv. of India Mem., XXV, 1928, pis. IV c, VII, pp. 3, 5, 14; 
or P. Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hinduist), Bombay, n. d., pi. XXXIX fig. 2. 

•“) Ch*eng-tu etc., pi. 8. 

•**) See M. L. D*Ancona, Amaravatl, Ceylon, and Three 'Imported Buddhas', Art Bull., XXXIV, 1, 
1952; and more recently D. Barrett, The Later School of Amaravatl and its Influences, Art and Letters, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, XXVIII, 2, 1954, pp. 49—50. B. Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, 
London etc., 1953, pp. 213—14, notes with reference to this type the fact that Sinhalese missions carried 
Buddha images to Nanking at the end of Chin and the beginning of Sung (see my Literary Evidence, 
pp. 29, 40), and that “it is possible that they may have exerted some influence on south Chinese sculpture 
during the Six Dynasties Period''. 

•••) LS, liv, pp. 5 b—6 a. 

Cb'eng-tu etc., fig. 6. 

•**) Ihid., fig. 9. The prince was one of the 13 sons of the king-maker Yti-wen T'ai; CS, xiii, pp. 1 b—2 a. 

”•) But see below, p. 000. 

M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, Oxford, 1907, pp. 489 ff., disoussing his nos. Rlvi etc., on the 
outer wall of the enclosure. For the “first image'' see Soper, op. cit., pp. 259—65. 

*") Matsumoto M., “Origin of the Konin Sculptural Style*' (in Japanese), Kokka nos. 718, 719, 
721, 1951-52. 

•••) Soper, op. cit., pp. xiii—xv and under “AAoka". 

*^) Ihid,, pp. 22 ff., quoting at the start from T'an-i's biography in Kao SC, v, pp. 355 c—356 a. 

**') Ibid., p. 28, quoting from HsU Kao SC, xvi, p. 556 b. 

•••) Ibid,, pp. 29—29, quoting from Fa YUan Chu Lin, xiv, p. 392 c. See also n. 205 above re 
Cheng Fa-shih. 

***) Biizuno and Nagahiro, R 3 rumon, pi. 67. 

••*) Soper, op. cit., p. 23. 

***) Sickman and Soper, The Art and Architecture of China, Baltimore, 1956, pi. 45 A; also Sir4n, 
Sculpture, pis. 253, 328, 330. 

***) Referred to with a contemptuous brevity in PCS, 1, the chapter on Imperial Favorites. 

**^) For the sculptures in general see Mizuno and Nagahiro, The Buddhist Cave-temples of Hsiang- 
t’ang-ssu (in Japanese with English summary), KyOto, 1937; and Tokiwa D. and Sekino T., Shina 
BukkyO Shiseki, T5ky5, 1927, II, pis. 75 ff. A Ming stele claims that the caves were opened in 565; 
an inscription preserved outside a cave of the northern group, dated 572, tells of the copying of »utra 
passages from 566 on, over the walls outside an existing cave. The Japanese consider the southern 
group the later, perhaps all postdating 565. 

***) See K. R. Srinivasan, The Pallava Architecture of South India, Ancient India, XIV, 1958, 
with many plates, where the “Mamalla style** is attributed to Narasimhavarman I (r. 630—65); also 
A. H. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, ASI Memoirs, XVII, 1924, pp. 8—10. 

***) Photographs of the Freer reliefs by permission of the gallery; their presumed original position 
in Cave II of the southern group is discussed by Mizuno and Nagahiro, pp. 21 — 22 (of the Japanese 
text). For the Javanese reliefs, see N. J. Krom and Van Erp, Beschrijving van Barabudur, The Hague, 
1920, II, ser. iv, pis. xiii (25) and vi (12) and accompanying text descriptions. The stone that resembles 
the Freer Paradise is called “Homage Paid to Samantabhadra'*. 
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*••) G. Yazdani, London, 1966, IV, pis. XXXVIII—XL and text p. 66 ff. The three 

superimposed registers show, in descending order: ^akyamuni preaching in Tusita; His descent to 
Earth; and His preaching on Earth. 

The inscription unfortunately records merely the construction of a ^^reasure Pagoda*\ Pao-t*a, 
for an unknown "^Southern Kuang-feng Temple**, Kuang-feng-nan-ssu. 

***) E. g. the central figure of the Kansas city stele of 669 (Sickman and Soper, pi. 39 A); and the 
Buddha of B[siang-t*ang Shan type once owned by Yeunanaka in Peking (Mizuno and Nagahiro, 
Hsiang-t*ang<ssu, p. 46, fig. 30). 

***) The rubbing illustrated in fig. 22, though valuable for my argument, has been relegated to the 
end since it was not certain that the very poor photograph would reproduce clearly enough to be of 
any value. The source is a cheaply printed book of rubbings in 2 chiian, entitled Han Hua 
edited by a certain Ti P*ing-tzu without indication of date or place; possibly it was published 

in unoccupied China during the Sino-Japanese war. The same rubbing reappears in Ch'eng-tu etc., 
pi. 31, in a blurred impression which shows largely illegible writing in ink in the vacant areas of the 
paper. The text, p. 3 and table of fig^ures, states that the stone is dated the 2nd year of the Sung 
era Yiian-chia (427). It was found at the Wan-fo>8su site in a preliminary dig undertaken in 1882 by 
the antiquarian Wang I-jung His T'ien-jang-ko Taa-chi ^ ^ records the discovery, 

but mentions only the find of a Yiian-chia stone, among others. No description is given in Ch*eng-tu 
etc., which however goes on to say that the piece, »the finest of all those unearthed, with a refined 
beauty seldom seen among the stone carvings of Szechwan, was unfortunately stolen by agents of 
French imperialism*. Its present whereabouts seem to be unknown. The main area of the stone 
apparently illustrates scenes from the Lotus Sutra. One can make out at least two of the perils from 
which Avalokite^vara promises rescue: the threatened shipwreck, and the executioner*s sword (at 
the center). The relevance of the work to this paper lies generally in the skill with which the scenes 
are disposed in landscape, and specifically in the fact that a swooping apsaras just left of the ship is 
drawn with the etherial, scarf-trailing style — the »Northem Wei style* — which in the North was 
to become common only cdter another century had elapsed. 
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CHINESE GLOSSARY 


1. 

Chang Seng-ta 

30. 

Feng, Lady 

2. 

Chang Seng-yu 

31. 

Feng Ch’ung 

3. 

Ch^ Wen-shen 

32. 

Feng Fang 

4. 

Ch^g-chiieh-ssu 

33. 

Feng Hsi 

5. 

Cheng Fa-shlh 

34. 

Feng Hung 

6 . 

Cheng Hsi 

35. 

Feng Lang 

7. 

Chi-chou 

36. 

Feng Mo 

8. 

Chi Shen Chou San Pao Kan-t'ung Lu 

37. 

Feng Pa 

9. 

Chiang Ke 

38. 

Fu Chien 

10. 

Chiang Shao*37u 

39. 

Fu-nan 

11. 

Chien, Prince 

40. 

Fu Yung 

12. 

Chien-k’ang Shih-lu 

41. 

Hou Ching 

13. 

Chin-yang 

42. 

Hsi-chiin 

14. 

Chou T’an-yen 

43. 

Hsi-ch’eng-chiin 

15. 

Chung-li 

44. 

Hsia-hou Tao-ch*ien 

16. 

Ch'ang-sha-ssu 

45. 

Hsiang-t'ang Shan 

17. 

Ch’en-liu, Prince of, Ch’ien 

46. 

Hsiao Cheng-piao 

18. 

Ch’eng-tu Wan-fo-ssu Shih K’e I-shu 

47. 

Hsiao Ch*io 

19. 

Ch’eng Yen 

48. 

Hsiao Fan 

20. 

Ch*i-chou 

49. 

Hsiao Fan 

21. 

Ch’u San Tsang Chi Chi 

50. 

Hsiao Fang-teng 

22. 

Erh-chu Jung 

51. 

Hsiao Kan 

23. 

Fa-ching 

62. 

Hsiao Lun 

24. 

Fa-lin 

53. 

Hsicto Ming 

26. 

Fa Yuan Chu Lin 

64. 

Hsiao Pao-yin 

26. 

Fan Chen 

55. 

Hsiao Ta-lien 

27. 

Fan Ch*ang-8hou 

56. 

Hsiao Tsung 

28. 

Fan Ning-erh 

57. 

Hsiao Tzu-liang 

29. 

Fan Yiin 

58. 

Hsiao Tzu-yun 


1 A 2 3 4 5 ^|J i 6ij5 

7if4 8411^4 1 i5I-12^ 

18 19^5^ 2of^4 21 * 2. 22 

23 247^3^1^ 25$i>0%^-ijL 27 

28 iL$jf> 29 3^'^ 30:^^^ 3U*/|!' 32 53 :(% S« 34 

V* 35 ^ 36 37 ;4 ilX. 38 4 ^ 39 4^ 4lj ^ 40 ;}L 

411^-f' 42® 4 43®^i^ 44|.^|^j^<i^ 45 *1: *U 46 jt 

^47^1^fl 49^^ 50^ 51 ffe. 52 ^ 53 

54 mr**: 55||k4L 56|^i.,^ 5711^1:. 58^^^ 
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59. 

Hsieh, Prince 

88. 

Kuo Jo-hsii 

60. 

Hsin Shu 

89. 

h'an 

61. 

Hsing Shao 

90. 

Li An-shih 

62. 

Hsiung An-sheng 

91. 

Li Ch’ung 

63. 

Hsii Kao Seng Chuan 

92. 

Li Hsiao-pai 

64. 

Hsti Ling 

93. 

Li Hsieh 

65. 

Hsii Sung 

94. 

Li Hsien 

66. 

Hsiieh An-tu 

95. 

Li Hsin 

67. 

Hsiin, Crown Prince 

96. 

Li Hui 

68. 

Hui-yti 

97. 

Li Piao 

69. 

Hung Ming Chi 

98. 

Li-tai Ming Hua Chi 

70. 

I-ch’eng-88u 

99. 

Liao-hsi'Chiin 

71. 

I Hun 

100. 

Lieh Tsu 

72. 

I-lieh 

101. 

Lin-i 

73. 

I-nan Ku Hua Hsiang Shih Mu Fa>chiieh 

102. 

Ling-yen-ssu 


Pao-kao 

103. 

Liu Chen 

74. 

Jan Min 

104. 

Liu Ch'ang 

75. 

Jen Fang 

105. 

Liu Fa-wu 

76. 

Kao Chao 

106. 

Liu Hsiu-p*in 

77. 

Kao Hsiao-heng 

107. 

Liu Hsiin 

78. 

Kao Huan 

108. 

Liu Tsuan 

79. 

Kao Seng Chuan 

109. 

Liu Yu 

80. 

Kao Teng 

110. 

Lo-ling, Duke of 

81. 

Kao Tsun 

111. 

Lo Sun 

82. 

Kao Yang 

112. 

Lo-yang Ch*ieh-lan Chi 

83. 

Kao Yun 

113. 

Lu Ch*ang 

84. 

Kuang-feng-nan>ssu 

114. 

Lu Yucui-ming 

85. 

Kuang Hung Ming Chi 

115. 

Mai-chi Shan 

86. 

Kuang-p'ing, Prince of, K'uang 

116. 

Mao Hui- 3 nilan 

87. 

Kung-sun Piao 

117. 

Mou-hsien 


59 60^% 61ff)5gp 62 65 

’fl> 66 ^-^^ 67'fs) Sd^i-l. 69 54^^4. 70-^'^ 71 U 

4 7273 iff ifj if ;C 74 ft^ 75 # HT 

76^^ 77®^^ 78^|it 79;^^# 80 % $3: 81^^ 82 

85:^^ 84^a>^3t 85;J^3A^4 86;^^f^if 87A' 

88 Ip 89 4 90 91 # 92 # >IS 95 gif 

94 4 ^ 95 l/f 96 4^ 4- 97 4 98 M ^ ^ 99 

lOOi'ljtflL 101 ;Hl«, 45 102t:JL-f 105 104g.]:i<9 

106j:'I't^^ 107|']*>C lOsK'Uf 109jfj:^J&. 110J#R>W 111Ji#?)?i 117 

i^f^4(wEiCj 113^7K. 1164^4^1. 117 
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118. 

Mu-jung Yung 

148. 

Sun Shang-tzu 

119. 

Mu T’ai 

149. 

Sung Pien 

120. 

Pi Chung-ching 

150. 

Sung-wang-ssu 

121. 

Pien Cheng Lun 

151. 

Sung Yttn 

122. 

P*an-p*an 

152. 

Tai 

123. 

P’ei Chih 

153. 

Tai K’uei 

124. 

P’ei Liao 

154. 

Tai Yung 

125. 

P’ei Shu-yeh 

155. 

Tan-tan kuo 

126. 

P’eng-oh’eng 

156. 

Tao-hsUan 

127. 

P’ing-ch’eng 

157. 

Tao-shih 

128. 

P’ing Wen Ti 

158. 

Ting-shui-ssu 

129. 

P’o-U 

159. 

Tsu Ying 

130. 

Seng-hu 

160. 

Tu Ytt 

131. 

Seng-yu 

161. 

Tung-p’ing-ohlin 

132. 

Shang-fang 

162. 

T’ai P’ing Yii Lan ^ 

133. 

She, Mount 

163. 

T’an-i 

134. 

Shen Ts’an 

164. 

T’an-yao 

135. 

Shen Wen-hsiu 

165. 

T’ang Ch’ao Ming Hua Lu 

136. 

Shen Yo 

166. 

T’ien-an 

137. 

Shih-hsien 

167. 

T’ien-kung-ssu 

138. 

Shih Hu 

168. 

T’o-pa Kuei 

139. 

Shih Liu Kuo Ch’un Ch’iu 

169. 

T’o-pa Mu-ch’en 

140. 

Shih Shuo Hsin Yti 

170. 

T’o-pa Yii-lii 

141. 

Shou-ch’un 

171. 

T’u-hua Chien-wen Chih 

142. 

Shou-yang 

172. 

Ts’ai Tao-kung 

143. 

Shui Ching Chu 

173. 

Ts’ao Chung-ta 

144. 

Ssu I 

174. 

Ts’ui Hsien 

145. 

Ssu-ma Ch’u-chih 

175. 

Ts’ui Hao 

146. 

Ssu Yen 

176. 

Ts’ui Kuang 

147. 

Ssu Ytian 




fit-. 119^^ 

124^^fc. 125^-f?*,-^ 126ij^- 128^act U9^*| ^ 

150ii-i 132ffe:^ 135^»H 1345*.^ 135 156j^ 
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177. 

Ts'ui Liang 

196. 

Wu Tai Ming Hua Pu-i 

178. 

Tfl'ui Tao-ku 

197. 

Yang Hsiian-chih 

179. 

Ts’ui Ting 

198. 

Yang Hui-ohih 

180. 

T8*ui YUan-tsu 

199. 

Yang K*an 

181. 

Wa-kuan-88u 

200. 

Yao Hsiian 

182. 

Wan of Pi 

201. 

Yeh 

183. 

Wan-fo-88u 

202. 

Yen Chih-t'ui 

184. 

Wang Chung-te 

203. 

Yen, Prince Hsiian of 

185. 

Wang Hsin 

204. 

Yen-hsien 

186. 

Wang Huan 

205. 

Yen Shih Chia Hsiin 

187. 

Wang Hui-lung 

206. 

Yen-ts'ung 

188. 

Wang Pao 

207. 

Yin Ch*ang-8heng 

189. 

Wang Seng-ju 

208. 

Yu Ming-ken 

190. 

Wang Su 

209. 

Yung-ning-ssu 

191. 

Wang Yu 

210. 

Yii Hsin 

192. 

Wang Yung 

211. 

Yii Lieh 

193. 

Wei Lo-hou 

212. 

Yii’wen Chao 

194. 

Wei Shou 

213. 

Yiian Ang 

195. 

Wei To-hou 

214. 

Yuan Tzu-ang 
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INDEX TO PLATES 


Fig. 1. Yiin-kang cave 19, south wall, upper west side 
Fig. 2. Yiin-kang cave 6, south wall, west side, niche in upper tier 
Fig. 3. Yiin-kang cave 6, south wall, west niche in lower tier 
Fig. 4. Kansas City, Nelson Gallery: relief from the Pin-yang cave. Lung-men. 
Reproduced by permission of the gallery 

Fig. 6. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: Southern Ch’i stele dated 494. Reproduced 
by permission of the museum 
Fig. 6. Lung-men, Pin-yang cave, main Buddha 
Fig. 7. Ch’eng-tu: Amitayus dated 483 from Mou-hsien, Szechwan 
Fig. 8. Ch*eng-tu; Sakyamuni stele of 622 from the Wan-fo-ssu site 
Fig. 9. Ch’eng-tu: Sakyamuni of 529 from the Wan-fo-ssu site 
Fig. 10. Ch’eng-tu: Avalokite^vara stele of 548 
Fig. 11. Ch’eng-tu “ASokan” Buddha of the Northern Chou period 
Fig. 12. South Hsiang-t’ang-shan, cave I, main Buddha 

Fig. 13. Birmingham Museum: copper Buddha from Sultangahj. Reproduced by 
permission of the museum 
Fig. 14. South Hsiang-t’ang-shan, cave V, entrance 
Fig. 15. Bhairavakonda, temple 7, entrance 

Fig. 16. Washington, Freer Gallery: relief from Hsiang-t’ang-shan. Reproduced by 
permission of the gallery 

Fig. 17. Washington, Freer Gallery: relief from Hsiang-t’ang-shan. Reproduced by 
permission of the gallery 

Fig. 18. Barabudur, relief from Samantabhadra tier 
Fig. 19. Barabudur, relief from Samantabhadra tier 
Fig. 20. Rubbing from Northern Ch’i inscription of 558 
Fig. 21. Hanoi Museum: bronze Buddha from Dong-duong 

Fig. 22. Ch’eng—tu; rubbing of stele of 427 from the Wan-fo-ssu site (see note 243) 
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TONES IN ARCHAIC CHINESE 


BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The question whether Archaic Chinese possessed tones (musical accents) and, 
if it did, how many tone-classes can be distinguished in that language has been 
a subject for much discussion ever since the time of the great TsTng philologists 
and up to recent years. In the present paper I shall not go into an examination 
and critique of the many theories advanced by my predecessors but shall simply 
state the facts as I see them. 

The tones of Ancient Chinese (around 600 A. D.) are well known as 
far as the distribution of the words over the four tone-classes is concerned, through 
Ts’ie yiin and King tien shi wen. We know in respect of every word of the language 
of the capital in Suei and early T’ang time whether it had p’ing, shang, k’ii or 
j u s h e n g and, moreover, we know the tone variations which many words 
underwent when used with particular meanings, aberrant from their ”basic” one. 

The musical quality of the said four tones in Suei and T’ang time (principally 
in the language of the capital Ch’ang-an) is less certain, but fairly safe conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn from their denominations in the terminology of the ancient 
scholars. That p’ing-sheng the “even (level)tone” really is a name depicting 
the quality, is quite evident. There can be no doubt that the ancient p’ing- 
s h e n g was identical in quality with the modem “first tone” (shang-p’ing- 
s h e n g) in Pekinese. 

The term shang-sheng is more dubious. The words might mean either 
“the rising tone” (shang being a verb) or “the upper tone” (shang being an 
adjective). We know, however, that the word shang had the Anc. 2nd tone 
when it was the verb and the 3rd tone when it was the adjective, and there has been 
a reliable tradition ever since T’ang time that in the binome shang-sheng it 
should be read in the 2nd tone (verb); therefore the translation “rising tone” is 
the correct one. The modern descendant of the Anc. shang-sheng is a 
vigorously rising tone in many dialects — in Peking a brokenly rising tone, the 
rising part being long and drawn-out. There is thus a strong probability that the 
Anc. name shang-sheng was really meant to depict a rising tone. 

The term k’ii-sheng is more uncertain. It has sometimes been asserted 
that it cannot mean a “falling tone”, since such a tone ought to have been called 
hia-sheng “the down-going tone” as a counterpart to the shang-sheng 
the “up-going tone”. But it was pointed out long ago that the word h i a could 
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not be used in the nomenclature because h i a (Anc. ya) itself had the shang- 
s h e n g, and the ancient grammarians wished that the words forming the names 
of the tones should themselves illustrate these tones. For this reason they chose 
for the 3rd tone the word k ’ ii “go away”, which itself belongs to the 3rd tone- 
class. 

The modem descendant of the Anc. k’ii-sheng is a falling tone in Pekinese 
and many more dialects but it has various other melodies (even, rising or circum¬ 
flex) in a great many other dialects. Is it probable that here, as well, Pekinese 
has preserved the melody of the Anc. k’ii-sheng? In answering this question 
we have, again, to draw conclusions from the nomenclature. The Pekinese k’ii- 
s h e n g, falling tone, starts with full intensity at a high pitch, and descends, 
with decreasing intensity, to a much lower pitch. The k’li-sheng, the “going- 
away tone, dwindling tone” is indeed an excellent illustrative name for it. It seems 
reasonable to admit that the scholars who invented the term k’li-sheng for 
their 3rd tone had a similar melody to describe and found the words k’li-sheng 
adequate for illustrating its quality. 

The ju-sheng “entering tone”, i. e. abrupt tone, for words ending in -p, 
-t, -k offers no problem. 

So much for the tones in Ancient Chinese. They have been carefully recorded for 
every word (basic tone and sometimes varied tone) in my Grammata Serica 
Recensa. 


The tone conditions in Archaic Chinese are far more problematic. 
I have always stated, in my earlier writings, that a detailed knowledge of the 
Archaic tones cannot be gained for lack of sufficient sources. Hence, in Gram¬ 
mata Serica, I have never tried to indicate tones for the individual Arch, words. 

This, however, does not mean that we can know nothing of the tone-classes in 
a more general way, though the individual words cannot be attributed to a 
definite Arch, tone-class (except, perhaps, in the case of a few scores of words). 

The only source available which could afford us some insight into the true 
conditions in Arch. Chinese is the rimes in Archaic poetry, a fact realized long 
ago by the Chinese philologists. The modiLS optranii has been — quite correctly — 
to apply the well-known Ancient Chinese tones (p ’ i n g, shang, k ’ ii, j u) 
to the rime words of the Shi-king and then ascertain whether some pattern appears 
which reveals the classes in the Archaic language. 

In point of principle it should be strongly emphasized that in the procedure of 
this research we must take into account positive evidence only, not negative evidence. 
This is indeed highly important. If we find a stanza (Ode 94 a) riming:^) 


d'wdn~ : -iwan' : ngiwdn' 



When we write <Vwdn-y •%wdn etc., it only means that the Arch. *d'wdn in question in Ancient 
Chinese had the even tone (p ’ i n g - s h e n g); that the Arch. *'iwdn was a word which in Anc. Chin, 
had the rising tone (s h a n g - s h e n g); etc. 
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we are not authorized to conclude from the fact that these three words could 
rime with each other that they had no tone distinctions in Arch. Chinese. The 
example may only mean that the poet in this case disregarded the tonal difference 
between those words and found them sufficiently similar, on the ground of vowels 
and consonants, to warrant a rime. There are many parallels to this. Swedish is 
one of the few Indo-European languages which, like Chinese, have musical 
accents (tones); it distinguishes buren (’the cage’) from biiren (’carried’) by the 
tone only. Now, it is quite common in the best Swedish poetry to rime irrespective 
of the tones. One of our greatest poets, Gustaf Eroding (dead 1911), rimed dungen 
(’the grove’): kungen (’the king’). The equally prominent poet Viktor Rydberg 
(dead 1895) rimed taken (’the roofs’): vdken (’awake’). 

On the other hand, if we find a stanza (Ode 115 b) with the rime series: 

k'og' : nidg' : adg', k’6g'; pog' 

the fact that all the rime words were such as had the rising tone (shang-sheng) 
in Anc. Chin, and that this stanza thus had what I should like to call a “pure 
one-tone set of rime words” is highly significant. If it should turn out that in 
some extensive rimed Archaic texts such “pure one-tone sets of rime words” are 
common or even preponderant, then this is positive evidence of the highest value: 
it would show that the poets in question were to a large extent so meticulous that 
they demanded congruence not only in principal vowels and final consonants but 
in toTies as well. By the aid of such texts we could ascertain certain tone-classes 
in Arch. Chinese. 

We shall base our inquiry on two texts, one from early Chou time, the other 
from middle Chou time. 

The first is the Kuo-feng section of the Shi-king.^) 

The second is a certain part of the Yi-king. In the paragraphs called Siang 
there are a long series of phrases ending in ye of the type (Kua 2): 

Liu er chi tung, chi yi fang ye 

Pu si wu pu li, ti tao kuang ye. 


7\_ xMo li ^ o o ^ 


These X X y e sentences, if extracted and read by themselves, really form 
a long rimed poem.*) 




*) The Kuo-feng is more advanced and perfected in its versification than the other three Shi king 
sections: it has fewer exceptions from the regulcir rhythmical pattern than they and a stricter riming, 
with fewer hedge rimes. Grammatically it is likewise somewhat more advanced: it lacks, for instance 
(but for an isolated exception), some grammatical words which play an important rdle in Siem-ya, Ta- 

ya and Sung: ^ 

•) There is a printed version of the Yi-king which is so arranged that these poetical pcu'ts are easily 
distinguished from the rest: Z. D. Sung, The Text of the Yi King (and its Appendixes), Chinese Origined 
with English Translation, Shanghai 1935. 
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The rime system in the Kuo-feng is highly revealing. 

In the first place, we find a very large number of cases in which there is a pure 
one-tone set of rime words of the kind that in Anc. Chin, had p’ing-sheng, 
the even tone; such sets have from two up to nine rime words. There are no less 
than 274 such cases in the Kuo-feng. We shall adduce here, as examples, those in 
the first 26 odes only, the rest being easily looked up in the Stockholm edition 
of the Odes.^) All of these rime words had the Anc. p’ing-sheng. 

1 a. kiog : ijog : gHog (kiu : chou : k’iu). 

1 b. lidg : g'iog (liu : k’iu). 

2 a. tsHdr : pium : ker (ts’i : fei: kie). 

2 c. kivm : aidr : -jar (kuei : si: yi). 

3 a. k'iwang : g'dng (k’uang : hing). 

3 b. ngtvdr : d'vm : Iwdr : g'wer (wei: t’uei: lei : huai). 

3 c. kdng : g'todng : ktodng : iiang (kang : huang : kuang : shang). 

3 d. tsHo : d'o : p'wo : xi^ (f'S’h : t’u : p’u : hii). 

4 a. lirvdr : aniiudr (lei: suei). 

4 b. x'^'^'^ • ^sjang (huang : tsiang). 

4 c. '{whug : dihig (jung ; ch’eng). 

6 a. 8^n : (shen : chen). 

6 b. (h'lng : sheng). 

6 a. g^v)A : kd (hua : kia). 

6 c. tsiln : (chen : jen). 

7 a” tsid : ptwo (tsie : fu). 

7 a. t^ng : di^Tig (cheng : ch’eng). 

7 b. g'iwdg : gr’idgr (k’uei: k’iu). 

7 c. grZjam : si^m (lin : sin). 

9 a. x^ • • k’iu). 

9 c. gliu : kiu (lii : ku). 

10 a. mvm : kier (mei : ki). 

12 b. piuxmg : tsiang (fang : tsiang). 

12 c. dieng : (ying : ch’eng). 

13 b. tiong : kiong (chung : kung). 

13 c. d'ung : kung (t’ung : kung). 

13 c. g'ier : kivm (k’i: kuei). 

14 a. d'iong : Hong : fiong : g'dng (ch’ung : chung : ch’ung : hiang). 

14 c. mhmr : piar : dtar (wei : pei : yi). 

15 a. Vijbi : pijhi (p’in : pin). 

17 c. ngd : kd (ya : kia). 

18 a. Via : d’d ; dia (p’i : t’o : yi). 

18 c. Viung : tsung : kung (feng : tsung : kung). 

19 a. diang : g'wdng (yang : huang). 


*) Bemheird Keirlgren, The Book of Odes, Stockholm 1950 (Chinese text with translation, transcrip¬ 
tion in Mandeirin and the rime words given in their Archaic readings). 
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20 b. S9m : kidm (san : kin). 

21 a. aieng : ii^ng (sing : cheng). 

21 a. lung : bang : d'ung (timg : kung : t’ung). 

22 c. d'd : kwd : kd (t’o : kuo : ko). 

23 a. kiwen : Vvwdn (kiin : ch’un). 

24 a. g'lod : kio (hua : kii). 

24 c. midn : svmi (min : sun). 

26 a. kd: pd: ngjivo (kia : pa : yii). 

26 b. b'ung : taung (p’eng : tsung). 


I a 

1 







um 


5'afE.iC. 








%-i^A 







iScifH 



it 

f7cf ^ 















Further cases in the Kuo-feng cure: Ode 26 e, 27 b, c, d, 28 b, c, d, 29 c, 30 b, d, 31 a, e, 32 a (bis), 
b, d, 33 b, c, d, 34 b, 35 a, b, f, 36 a, b, 37 c, 38 d, 39 a, c, d (bis), 40 a (bis), c, 41 a (bis), b, c, 42 a, 
43 c, 45 a (ter), 46 b, 47 a, c, 49 a, b (bis), 50 a, b, c, 51 c, 52 a, 53 a, b, c, 54 a (bis), c, d, 55 a, b, 56 b, 
57 a, b, c, 58 a, b, e, 59 a, d, 60 a, 61 b, 62 a, b, 63 a, 64 a, b, 65 a (ter), 66 a, 67 a, b, 68 a (bis), 
70 a, c, 71 c, 72 b, 73 b, 74 a, 75 a, 76 b, c, 77 a, 78 b, c, 79 a, b, 80 a, 82 b, 83 a (bis), b, 84a,b, 
85 b, 86 a, 87 a, 88 b, c, d, 90 a, b, 91 a, 93 a, b, 94 b, 95 a, b, 96 a, b, 97 a, c, 98 b, c, 100 a, b 
(bis), 101 a, b, 102 a, 103 a, b, c, 104 a, 105 c, d, 106 a, b, 107 a, 108 b, 109 a (bis), 110 c, 111a, 
112 a, c, 113 c, 114 a, c, 115 a, 117 a (bis), 118 a, 121 c, 123 b, 125 a, c, 126 a, c, 127 b (bis), 128 a, b 
(bis), c, 129 a, b, 130 a, b, 131 a, b, 132 a (bis), 133 a (bis) c, 134 a, 135 a, 137 b, c, 138 a, b, 139 a, c, 
140 a, 141 a, 142 a, 144 a, b, 145 a, b, 146 a, b, 147 a, b, 148 a, b, 149 c, 151 d, 152 b, d, 153 a (bis), 
b, c, 154 b (bis), c, d (ter), f, g (bis), 155 c, d, 156 a (bis), b, c, d, 157 a, b, c, 159 a, c, 160 a, b. 

In the second place, there is likewise a very large number of cases in which we 
find a pure one-tone set of rime words of the kind that in Anc. Chin, had ju-sheng 
(the “entering tone”, words ending in -p, -t, -k). These cases number 96. We shall 
adduce here those in the first 26 Odes. 
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1 b. tdk : Viuk : taidk (t^ : fu : ts’fi). 

2 a. kuk : muk (ku : mu). 

2 b. mdk : g'wdk : k'idk : didk (mo : huo : k’i : yi). 

5 c. tsiap : d'idp (tsi : chi). 

6 b. d'iH : iiU (shi: shi). 

8 b. ttodt : Iwdt (to : lo). 

8 c. kiet : g'iet (kie : hie). 

11c. kuk : dz'uk (kiie : tsu). 

14 b. kiivdt : titodt : diiodt (kue : cho : yiie). 

16 a. Vvwdt : Vv)dt (fa : po). 

17 b. kuk : 'uk : ngiuk : tsjuk (kiie : wu : yii : tsu). 

18 b. kek : gjivdk : 3'idk (ko : yii : shi). 

19 b. tsjdk : sjdk (ts’e : si). 

20 a. ts'iH : kj^ (ts'i : ki). 

23 b. suk : luk : ^uk : ngiuk (su : lu : shu : yii). 

h\,%t. ic4iM lie 

i9nsU. 

Further cases in the Kuo-feng: 26 c, 28 b, 29 d, 31 d, c, 34 a, 35 e, 37 a, 38 c, 40 b, 45 b, 46 c» 
48 b, 50 a. 53 c, 54 d, 55 c (bis), 56 c. 57 d, 58 c (bis), d, 60 b, 62.a, c, 63 c, 65 c, 66 b. 69 c, 72 a, 
73 c, 74 b, 75 c, 80 b, 85 a, 86 b, 89 b, 91 c, 95 a, 99 a, b, 101 c, d, 102 b. 105 a. 107 a. 108 c, 109 b, 
112 b, 113 b, 116 c. 117 b, 121b, 122 a, b, 124 b, d. 126 b, 127 b, 128 a, 131a (bis), 132 b, 133 b, 
142 b, 147 c, 148 c, 149 a, 150 c, 151 b, 152 a, c. 154 c. d. f, g (bis), 156 b, 158 a, 159 c. 

These facts, particularly the numerous pure p’ing-sheng rimes, indicate 
quite clearly that the Archaic poets had a strong feeling for a tone-class, the “Archaic 
1st tone”, roughly corresponding to the p’ing sheng class in Anc. Chinese, 
and that they tried to a large extent to keep account of this phenomenon when 
choosing their rimes. But the real problems begin when we come to the words 
with Anc. Chin, shang-sheng and k’ii-sheng. 

We shall tabulate, in the traditional sequence of the Kuo-feng Odes, all the 
rimes consisting of words that in Anc. Chin, had shang-sheng and k’ii- 
sheng (in some cases mixed with p’ing-sheng words). In the column 
to the left the four Ancient tones will be indicated: p (p ’ i n g) s (s h a n g), 
k (k ’ ii) and j (j u). 

5 5 = 1 c. ts'dg : giug (ts’ai : yu). 

k j = 1 d. m&g : gl&k (mao : lo). 

s s = 2 c. pjug : mdg (fou : mu). 

5 5 = 8 a. ts'dg : gjng (ts’ai : yu). 
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s s p = 9 a. kwdng : giwdng : pvwang (kuang : yung : fang). 

5 5 = 9 b. ti'io : m4 (ch’u : ma). 
k k = 10 b. didd : k'ied (yi: k’i). 

« « 5 = 10 c. mvwdr : xiwdr : nidr (wei : huei : er). 

8 8= 11a. iidg : t8idg (chi: tsi). 
k k = 11b. Heng : 8il^ng (ting : sing), 
p k = 12 a. kjo : ngd (kii : yii). 

8 k = 13 a. iidg : dz'idg (chi: shi). 

5 5 = 15 a. t8og : log (tsao : lao). 

8 8 = 15 h. klio : Viwo (kii : fu). 

8 8= 15 c. g'& : nio (hia : nii). 
k k = 16 b. Vwad : k'iqd (pai : k’i). 
k k = 16 c. jnvdd : djuxid (pai : shuei). 
k k = 17 a. gldg : ziag (lu : ye). 

p k k p = diung : dziung : dziung : dz'iung (yung : sung : sung : ts’ung). 
s p = 19 a. t8idg : i8^g (tsi: tsai). 

8 8 = 19 c, g'd : i'io (hia : ch’u). 

k k = 20 c. xi^ • (hi : wei). 

s p p = 21 b. nddg : d'idg : zjog (mao : ch’ou : yu). 

8 8 8 = 22 A. dzpg : zjdg : x'^'^9 (si* • yi • huei). 

8 8 8 = 22 h, ijo : zio : iHo (chu : yii : ch’u). 

p s = 23 a. : zjog (pao : yu). 

k k k = 23 c. frmd : iiwad : b'itvdd (t’uei : shuei : fei). 

5 5 = 24 b. Ijdg : t8idg (li : tsi). 

p p p 8 p = 26 a. ijog : Ziogr: -iog : t8i6g : diog (chou : liu : yu : tsiu : yu). 

k k = 26 b. mo : no (ju : nu). 
k k = 26 b. kiivog : 8dg (kii : su). 

8 8 8 = 26 c, tiivan : kiwan : 8iwan (chuan : kiian : siian). 

5 5 5 5 = 26 d. t8'iog : 8iog : iiog : Viog (ts’iao : siao : shao : piao). 
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8 8 = 27 a. lidg : zpg (li: yi). 

5 5 5 = 28 a. gvwo : did : giwo (yii: ye : yii). 

8 8 k = 29 a. Vo : Vio : ko (t’u : ch’u : ku). 
k k k = 29 b. m6g : (mao : hao : pao). 

k k k k = 30 a. Vog : 8 iog : ngog : d'og (pao : 8iao : ao : tao). 

k k k = 30 b. ’ied : 'ied : (yi : yi: chi), 

k k p = 31 b. d'idng : 86 ng : Viong (chung : 8ung : ch’ung). 

8 8 8 = 31 c. Vio : md : g'd (ch’u : ma : hia). 

8 8 = 31 d. iiog : log (8hou : lao). 

8 8 = 32 c, g'd : k'o (hia : k’u). 

8 8 = 33 Si. giwo : t8io (yii : t8u). 

k k = 34 a. Ijad : k'iad (li : k’i). 

5 5 = 34 b. kiwdg : mog (kuei : mu), 
k k k = 34 c. ngan : tdn : p'wdn (yen : tan : p’an). 

5 5 « = 34 d. t8i9g : piug : giug (tai: fou : yu). 

8 8 = 35 Si. giwo : no (yii : nu). 

s 8 p 8 = 35 a. p'iwdr : Vlidr : giwdr : 8idr (fei : t’i: wei : ai). 

8 8 = 35 h. dzHdr : d'idr (tai : ti). 

8 8 = 35 c. lidg : zidg (chi: yi). 

8 8 = 35 c. ku: g'u (kou : hou). 

p p p k = 36 d. lidg : diqg : g'idg : kiog (chou : yu : k’iu : kiu). 
p k = 36 e. diog : diqg (ch’ou : ahou). 
k k k = 36 f. g'wdd : didd : xi^ (huei: yi : hi), 
k k = 36 a. ko : (gldgy) glo- (ku : lu). 

8 8 = 37 h. Vio : zio (ch’u : yii). 

^ 5 = 37 b. king : zidg (kiu : yi). 

8 8 = 37 d. t8idg : nidg (tai : er). 

5 5 = 38 a. miwo : Vio (wu : ch’u). 

5 ^ 5 5 = 38 b. ngiwo : miwo : xo :t 80 (yii : wu : hu : tau). 
j k k k = 39 c. g'dt : mwad : giwad : g'dd (hia : mai : wei : hai). 

5 5 = 42 b. bliwan : kwdn (liian : kuan). 

« 5 = 42 b. giwdr : midr (wei : mei). 
p a = 42 c. d'idr : midr (t’i : mei). 
k p = 42 c. gidg : didg (yi : yi). 

5 5 = 43 a. t8Hdr : midr (ta’i: mi). 

8 8 = 43 Si. 8ian : Vidn (aien : t’ien). 

« 5 = 43 b. 8idr : mwdr (ai : mei). 

^ ^ = 44 a. kUdng : ziang (king : yang). 

k k = 44 b. diad : g'dd (ahi: hai). 

a k a = 46 a. sog : d'dg : Vidg (aao : tao : ch’ou). 

j k k j k = 47 b. d'iok : d'ieg : Vieg : 8iek : tieg (ti : ti : t’i : ai : ti). 

k p p k = 47 c. iian : Viwdn : ri/gan : giwdn (chan : fan : yen : yiian). 

p p p k = 48 a. d'dvg : • kiqng : diang (fang : hiang : kiang : ahang). 

p s 50 b. k'io : ts'io (k’ii : ch’u). 
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8 8 = 51 Si, iidr : d’iar (chi: ti). 
k k = 51 c. 8iln : mi^n (sin : ming). 

^ 5 5 = 62 b. Vidg : iidg : dzpg (ch’i: chi: si). 

8 8 8 = 52 c. t'lidr : lidr : sidr (t’i : li: si), 

k k k = 53 s. b'idr : : pidd (pi: si: pi). 

8 8 8 = 53 h. t 80 : ngo : dio (tsu : wu : yti). 

5 5 = 64 b. pimdn : gpvdn (fan : yuan), 
k k = 54 b. t8idr : pidd (tsi : pi). 

s s p = 55 a. g^dn : • XVJodn (hien : hiian : hiian). 

k p p p = 56 a. hin : k'wdn : ng^n : XV^'^ (kien : k’uan : yen : hiian). 
k k = 57 b. te’ian : p'en (ts’ien : p’an). 

8 p = 58 c. didm : tdm (shen : tan), 
s p = 58 d. giwen : Vidn (yiin : p’in). 

(p p s k) = 58 d. Hang :diang : sjang : g'dng (shang : shang : shuang : hing). 

ppkkk = 58e. log \ tjog : b'og : 8 iog : d'og (lao : chao : pao : siao : tao). 

kkkkks = 58f. ’iiudn : ngdn : p'wdn : *ian : *an : tdn : piwdn (yiian : an : p’an 
yen : yen : tan : fan). 

^ 5 = 59 b. glug : wag (yu : mu). 

5 5 5 = 59 c. t8d \ t8'd : ndr (tso : ts’o : no), 
k k = 60 a. dzivood : g'iwed (suei: ki). 
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p k = 61 a. g'dng : mivxing (hang : wang). 
k k = 62 d. jnmg : mtv^g (pei : mei). 

k k = 63 b. Ijad : tdd (li: tai). 

k k = 64 a. pog : • hao). 

5 5 = 64 c. lidg : kmg (li : Hu), 

p 8 = 65 a. lia \ mia (li: mi). 

k k = 65 b. dzvwdd : tsju^ad (suei: tsuei). 

5 5 =r 68 b. ts'io : pvwo (ch’u : fu). 
p 8 = 68 c. Vwo : xio 

p k k = 69 a. kdn : Vndn : ndn (kan : fan : nan). 

(p k j) = 69 b. sjog : aiog : diok (siu : siao : shu). 

(p 8 p k) = 70 b. Viog : dz'dg : '{dg : kog (fou : tsao : yu : kiao). 

5 5 = 71 a. liwdr : d’iar (lei : ti). 

8 8 k = 71 a. x^ '- b'iwo : ko (hu : fu : ku). 

5 5 5 == 71 b. dzjdg : mag : gjug (8i: mu : yu). 

k k = 72 c. ngdd : ajuxid (ai : 8uei). 
s s 8 = 73 &, g'lam : Vdm : kdm (hien : fan : kan). 

5 5 5 = 74 c. lidg : taidg : king (li : t8i: kiu). 

k k = 75 a. lavdn : ta'dn (kuan : t8’an). 

8 8 = 75 h, xbg : dz'og (hao : t8ao). 

8 8 8 = 76 A. lidg : kHdg : mdg (li : k’i : mu), 
p k = 76 a. g'wer : -iwr (huai : wei). 

8 8 8 = 77 h, iiog : t8i6g : x^ (shou : t8iu : hao). 

8888888 = 7% wA \ t80 : mvwo kio : x^ • • wio (ma : t8U : wu : kii : hu 

80 : ju). 

k k = 78 b. (d'iag")) d'io' : ngio (8h6 : yii). 
k k = 78 b. k'ung : 8U7ig (k’ung : 8ung). 

8 8 8 8 = 7% G, p6g : Mdg : ijog : b'iog (pao : 8hou : 8hou : fou). 

k 8 = 78 c. man : ;^aw (man : han). 

(j k p 8) = 79 c. d'iqk : d'dg : t'wg : x^g (chu : tao : ch'ou : hao). 

k k k = 80 c. *aw : t8'dn : ngian (yen : te’an : yen). 

k k k k = 81 a. (gldg)>) glo- : (Hjab > Hjo- : (dg}) o- : ko (lu : k’ii : wu : ku). 
(8 p k) = 81 b. Mdg : dfdg : xbg (8hou : ch’ou : hao). 
k k k = 82 a. tdn : gldn : ngan (tan : Ian : yen). 

8 8 8 = 82 h. t8idg : Idg : xbg (tsiu : lao : hao). 
p k = 82 c. Idg : dz'dng (lai : teeng). 

k k = 82 c. d'iwdn : miwdn (8hun : wen), 

k k = 82 c. xbg • pbg (hao : pao). 
s 8 = 87 h, giwdg : dz'idg (wei : 8hi). 
p k k = 88 a. p'iung : g'ung : 8ung (feng : hiang : 8ung). 

8 8 8 = 89 a. dfan : piiodn : giwdn (8han : fan : yiian). 

k 8 8 = 90 c. x'^^9 • : xi^9 (huei : yi : hi), 

k p p = 91 b. Vv)dg : 8idg : hg (pei : 8i: lai). 

5 5 = 92 a. iiwdr : d'idr (8huei : ti). 
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5 5 = 92 a. ts'io : nio (ch’u : ju). 
p p k = 92 b. si^n : niln : si^n (sin : jen : sin). 

(p s k) = 94 a. d'ludn : 'iwdn : ngiwdn (t’uan : yuan : yuan), 
k p = 95 a. (huan : kien). 

p k p = 96 c. xmmng : miung : tsdng (hung : meng : tseng). 
k s s s = 97 b. miog : d'og : mog : (mou : tao : mu : hao). 

k k p = 98 a. d'io : so : g'v)d (chu : su : hua). 
k k = 100 a. tog : d'iog (tao : chao). 

k k = 100 c. 'pwo : kiwo (pu : kii). 

k k = 100 c. ziag : mdg (ye : mu). 

8 8= 101 b. Hung : d'dng (bang : tang). 

8 8= 101 c. mag : rmg (mu : mu). 

k k k k == 102 c. hlvwan : kvxin : kian : Vmn (liian : kuan : kien : pien). 

8 8 = 104 b. dzio : giwo (sii : yii). 

8 8 = 104 c. ts'iwdr : iiwdr (ts’uei : shuei). ^ 

8 8 8 = 105 b. tsidr : mar : d’iar (tsi : ni : ti). 

kksksk=106c. bliwan : ^iwdn : siwan : ktmn : piiodn : liodn (liian : yiian : 

siian : kuan : fan : luan). 

p k k k = 107 b. d'ieg : Vieg : ts'i^ (t’i : pi : t’i : ts’i). 

k k k k = 108 a. nio : (mdg^) mo- : (d'dgy) d'o- : (gldg}) glo- (ju : mo : tu : lu). 
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s 8 = no A. g'o : Viwo (hu : fu). 

8 8 8 = 110 a. tsjdg : zjdg : ipg (tsi: yi: chi). 

« 5 — 110 b. k'idg : mag (k’i: mu), 
k k k = 110 b. kiwsd : midd : k'ied (ki: mei: k’i). 
s p 8 = 110 c. d'idr : ker : 8^ (ti: kie : si). 
kkk = mb. ngwdd : zjad : diqd (wai: yi: shi). 

8 s 8 k 8 s 8 = 113 a. Sio : djo : mo : ko : njp : Vo : sio (shu : shu : ju : ku : ju : t’u 

8o). 

k k p k = 114 a. (mdgy) mo* : d'io : kiq : kiwo (mo : chu : kii : ku). 
k k k k = 114 b. djad : mioad : ngwdd : kiwad (shi: mai: wai: kuei). 

8 8 8 8 8 = 116 b. k'6g : niog : 8dg : k>6g : pdg (k’ao : niu : 8€to : k’ao : pao). 

(s k j p) = 116 b. kog : 8i6g : g'ok : 'iqg (kao : siu : hu : yu). 

k k p = 116 c. li(in : miln : ni^n (lin : ming : jen). 

p p k = 118 b. ts'iu : ngiu : g'u (ch’u : yii : hou). 

8 8 8 = IIS c. ts'iq : g'o : iid) ch’u : hu : ch6). 

8 5 5 8 = 119 a. d’o : 8io : kiwo : Vvwo (tu : sti : kii : fu). 

k k = 119 a. Vidr : te’iar (pi: ts’i). 

p p k = 119 b. t8idng : ^{whvg : 8ijdng (tsing : k’iung : sing), 

k k k = 120 a. (i’l’afe)) i’io- : kio : ko (k’ii : kii : ku). 

k k k = 120 b. dzidg : kiog : • kiu : hao). 

8 8 8 8 8 8 = 121 a. giwo : xiwo : ko : dio : g'o : sio (yii : hii : ku : shu : hu : so). 

8 8 = 123 a. tsd : ngd (tso : wo), 

k k = 123 a. x^ • • shi). 

8 8 8 = 124 a. ts'io : did : Vio (ch’u : ye : ch’u). 
k k k = 124 c. ts'dn : gldn : tdn (ts’an : Ian : tan), 
k p = 124 d. (ziagy) zjo- : kio (ye : kii). 
p p k = 126 a. lien : Hen : si^n (ling : tien : sin). 

8 8 8 = 125 h. k'o : g'd : zio (k’u : hia : yii). 

8 8 8 = 127 8L. Viqg : didg : di6g (fou : shou : shou). 

j j k j j j = 128 a. dziuk : kuk : tiug : ngiuk : *uk : kHuk (sii: ku : chu : yii: wu : 
k’ii). 

p 8 8 = 128 c. g'iwdn : d'wdr : giwdn (k’iin : tuei : yiin). 

8 8 8 8 8 = 129 c. ts'dg : zpg : dz’iag : giug : iwg (ts’ai : yi : si : yu : chi). 

8 8 8 = ISO A. giug : miodg : iidg (yu : mei : chi). 

8 8 = 130 b. giug : tidg (yu : chi). 

8 8 8 = 131 c. te’io : xo : ngio (ch’u : hu : yii). 
k k k = 132 c. d’iad : dziwdd : tsiwdd (ti : suei : tsuei). 
p k = 134 b. sidg : b'lodg (si: pei). 

8 8 136 b. kitvdg : j)6g (kuei : pao). 

k k k = 136 a. Vdng : Suing : miwang (fang : shang : wang). 

8 8 8 = 136 b. ko : gr’d : giwo (ku : hia : yii). 

8 8 k = 136 c. piog : d'6g : d’dgr (fou : tao : tao). 

« 5 — 137 a. xi^^ • (hii : hia). 
k k = 137 c. Siad : mwad (shi: mai). 

I 
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8 8 = 138 c. lidg : taidg (li: tsi). 

8 s = 139 b. d'io : ngio (chu : yii). 
k k = 140 b. p'v)dd : iiqd {p’ei : chi). 

8 8 = Ul a. zidg : zpg (yi : yi). 
k k = 141 b. dz'itvdd : 8iwdd (tsuei: suei). 
k p = 141 b. ko : dio (ku : yii). 

8 8 8 8 = 143 a. kiog : liog : kiog : t8'iog (kiao : liao : kiao : ts'iao). 

8 8 8 8 = 143 h. g'og : Ijdg : djog : t8'6g (hao : liu : shou : ts’ao). 

k k = 143 c. ijog : liog (chao : liao). 

8 8 = 143 c. diog : t8'og (shao : ts’ao). 

8 8 = 144 b. md : did (ma : ye). 

8 8 8 = 146 c. d'dm : ngidm : Ipm (tan : yen : chen). 
k k k = 146 b. kog : diog : d'og (kao : yao : tao). 

p p k = 149 b. piog : pHog : tiog (piao : p’iao : tiao). 

8 8 8 = 150 a. giwo : ts'io : Vio (yii : ch’u : ch’u). 

j j k = 150 c. divxit : 8iw(U : diioad (yiie : siie : shuei). 

k j = 151 a. tmdd : pvwdt (tuei: fu). 
k k = 161 c. tu ’.ku (ton : kou). 

k k == 161 d. 'v)dd : 'iwdd (wei : wei). 
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8 8= 151 d. ‘iiudn : blvwan (yuan : liian). 
k k = 153 d. kog : log (kao : lao). 
s p = 154 a. : yi). 

j j j k = 154 a. 'piw&t : Uat : g'dt : 8iuxid (fa : lie : ho : suei). 

8 8 8 8 8 = 154 a. dzpg : iidg : t8idg : mdg : 

8 8 = 154 c. : gjivar (huo : wei). 

888888888 = 154 6. ko *. gtwo : did : giioo : g'o : g’d : iio : ^’o : Tjfo (ku : yii 

ye : yii : hu : hia : shu : hu : ch’u). 

8 8 8 8 = 154 f. t86g : d'og : : Siog (tsao : tao : tsiu : shou). 

k k == 154 g. pwo : kd (pu : kia). 

8 8 = 154 h. t86g : kiog (tsao : kiu). 

pp8 pppp = 154 h. slang : d'iang : • 2;?a7igr: d'dng : ktvdng : kidng 

(shuang : ch’ang : hiang : yang : fang : kuang : kiang). 
p 8 = 155 a. giog : t8idg (yao : tsi). 
p p 8 = 155 a. ‘dn : g'm : rniwen (en : k’in : min). 

(s k 8 p) = 155 b. giwo : d’o : g"o : dio (yii : tu : hu : yii). 

8 8 = 156 a. did : g'd (ye : hia). 

8 8 = 156 b. giwo : g'o (yii : hu). 

k p = 156 b. 'iwBT : g'wer (wei: huai). 

j j j k = 156 c. d'iei : &iH : HU : li}jd (tie : shi: chi: chi). 

8 8 = 156 d. giwo : mA (yii : ma). 

8 8 = 158 b. giwdn : dz'ian (yiian : tsien). 

8 8 8 = 159 b. iio : sio : Vio (chu : so : ch’u). 

8 8 = 160 a. miwdr : kisr (wei : ki). 
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In this list we have marked pure shang-sheng rimes by italics, pure k’ii- 
s h e n g rimes by bold type.^) 

The list allows of some important observations. 

The “pure” with exclusively Anc. Chin, shang-aheng words number 102, 

The rimes in which Anc. shang-sheng mixes with Anc. p'ing-aheng number 18, 
The rimes in which Anc. shang-sheng mixes with Anc. k'il-sheng number 10, 

The ''pure'' rimes with exclusively Anc. k'U-aheng words number 61, 

The rimes in which Anc. k'll-sheng mixes with Anc. p'ing-sheng number 30, 

The rimes in which Anc. k'U-sheng mixes with Anc. shang-sheng number, as 
already stated, 10, 

The rimes in which Anc. k'H-aheng mixes with Anc. ju-aheng number 8. 

There are two obvious conclusions. 

A. On the one hand, there is a clear indication of an Archaic tone class, the 
"Archaic 2nd tone", roughly corresponding to the shang-sheng class in Anc. Chinese. 

B. On the other hand, there is likewise an undeniable indication of an Arch, 
tone class, the "Archaic 3rd tone", roughly corresponding to the k'il-sheng class 
in Anc. Chinese. It is true that the figures are less crushingly convincing here 
than in the preceding class. In the present class we have only 61 pure rimes 
against 30 and 10 mixed rimes (and 8 contacts with j u - s h e n g). But rimes 
like 39 c: j k k k, or 47 b: j k k j k, or i: k k k k k a, or 107 b: p i A: fc, or 114 a: 
kk p k, though not quite “pure”, nevertheless strongly support the surmise of a 
3rd Arch, tone class. Moreover, cases like 17 c: p k k p or 47 c: k p p k or 106 c: 
k k s k s k may have been meant to form alternating rimes. 

A strong corroboration is further furnished by the rimes in the Siaoya and Ta-ya 
sections of the Shi. It is true that here — as already stated in our introductory 
remarks — the versification is far less strict than in the Kuo-feng, and the cases 
in which the poet has freely mixed words with Anc. p’ing, shang and k ’ li 
in his rimes, evidently not aiming at a congruence in tone, are far more numerous 
in Siao-ya and Ta-ya than in Kuo-feng. But none the less there are a great many 
odes in which we can observe a serious effort to take the tones into account, just 
as well as the vowels and consonants of the “finals”. There are numerous pure 
p’ing-sheng sets of rime words and likewise numerous pure shang-sheng 
sets. Now, when we come to the Anc. Chin, k’ii-sheng, we again find a 
great many pure k’ii-sheng sets of rime words; we give here 57 examples 
(some more could be adduced if we were to take into account rimes of types 
a:b:b:aora:b:a:b, which are left out here): 


*) A very few ca^s in which three or four tones are mixed have been placed in parenthesis in our 
list, since here the poet obviously hew not aimed at an observation of tones in his rimes. 
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164 f. d'u : '{u : g'iu : mu. 

167 b. dHeng : p'i^ng. 

168 b. b'wdd : dziwdd. 

171 b. san : k*dn. 

179 e. ta'idr : taidr. 

182 b. ngidd : ijad : 

192 j. tsdg : ‘pgr. 

194 d. t'vTdd : dzitvdd : dz'jiudd : aiwdd : 
Vvjdd. 

194 e. Viwdd : dz'iwed. 

197 d. : mi'aci. 

197 f. aidn : gr’ien. 

198 c. d*6g : 6’og. 

202 a. 'iiodd : dz^iwdd. 

207 b. d’io : (m<Jgr>) mo* : {Magy) iio- : 

gr’d : ko : no. 

212 c. dziuTdd : Ipd. 

217 c. aian ; irian : ‘ion. 

220 e. ?|agr: giug. 

222 b. : ked. 

223 b. : g'dg. 

224 b. A:’|ad : tadd : mwcud. 

227 a. kog : Zogr. 

228 d. ‘ad : giwdd. 

229 e. ngtvdd : muxid. 

230 a. dzi'agr: xuiiudg : tadg. 

235 f. tieg : dt^. 


236 e. mwdd : giwdd. 

237 h. ‘iioan : mivjdn. 

237 h. 6’todd : Z’todd : d'lvdd : Viwad. 
239 e. liog : log. 

241 b. 'ied : Ijqd. 

241 b. kw: (iiag}) ijo': (gldg}) glo-: ko. 
241 c. Vv)dd : Vwdd : ttvdd : kiwed. 

241 d. Uivdd : prar. 

243 f. g'd :tad. 

245 d. Vv)dd : dzhvdd. 

247 e. kiwed : Ijtodd. 

249 d. giwed : %iad. 

250 f. kwdn : liodn : tv)dn : kan. 

251 c. tad : ;if|ad. 

253 d. k'iad : Zj^od : Ijqd : b'wad : d’dd. 

254 b. ndn : 

254 b. kiwad : zjod. 

254 g. gr’t£?£r : •jioar. 

254 h. no : dio. 

254 h. Zdn : gjan. 

255 c. Zttoad : d'iwdd : twdd : (modby) 

nwdd. 

255 c. tiog : kiog. 

255 e. %o : (ziagy) zio*. 

255 h. g'dd : ijad. 

256 b. ^I’loan : d'iwdn. 

256 d. mi’ad : (nwdby) nivdd. 
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256 g. Ztt: A:u. 264 a. g'ivjdd : Zto^f : tadd : A;ecZ. 

267 f. -acZ: d’acZ. 264 e. piug : 

267 m. dziii}dd:liio9d:tiudd:tsii(^:b'i(^. 264 e. Zfti^ : dz'iwdd. 


All the words in this list had Anc. Chin, k’ii-sheng. 

A glance at the list will convince the observer that an Arch. 3rd tone class, 
roughly corresponding to the Anc. Chin, k ’ ii - s h e n g, has existed and been 
felt by the poets who chose these rime words. It cannot possibly be a coincidence 
that all the words for instance in 164 f, 194 d, 197 d, 207 b, 222 b, 224 b, 237 h, 
241 b, c, 250 f, 263 d, 256 c, 257 m, 264 a have the k’u-sheng in Anc. Chinese. 
Our list of Siao-ya and Ta-ya pure one-tone sets of rime words corresponding to 
the Anc. k’ii-sheng indeed serves to confirm definitely the conclusion as to 
the existence of the Arch. 3rd tone class which we drew from the Kuo-feng. 

We now revert to our list of Kuo-feng rime words in Anc. shang-sheng 
and k’ii-sheng given above (Odes 1 — 160). Two further interesting observa¬ 
tions in regard to that list should be made: 

a. On the one hand, the Arch. 2nd tone (corresponding to Anc. shang- 
sheng) rimes nearly twice as often (18 cases) with the Arch. 1st tone (corre¬ 
sponding to Anc. p’ing-sheng) as it does (10 cases) with the Arch. 3rd tone 
(corresponding to Anc. k ’ u - s h e n g); likewise, the Arch. 3rd tone (= k ’ ii) 
rimes three times as often (30 cases) with the Arch. 1st tone (= p ’ i n g) as it does 
(10 cases) with the Arch. 2nd tone (= s h a n g). If we turn to the Siao-ya and 
Ta-ya sections, we find the same phenomenon: a mixing of 1: 2 and of 1: 3 is 
much more common than a mixing of 2: 3. 

b. On the other hand, it is only the Arch. 3rd tone (corresponding to Anc. 
k’li-sheng) that sometimes rimes with the Arch. 4th tone (j u - s h e n g). 

We shall see presently that these last two phenomena allow of some interesting 
conclusions. 


We now pass on from the Kuo-feng odes to the Siang poem in the Yi-king and 
make a similar table. The cases of pure p’ing-sheng rimes and of pure 
ju-sheng rimes are very numerous — it is not necessary to adduce them here, 
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since the existence of the 1st and the 4th Arch, tone classes is already clear beyond 
dispute. We shall tabulate only the rimes with Anc. shang-sheng and 
k’ii-sheng words (sometimes mixed with p ’ i n g - s h e n g). The figures 1, 2 
etc. refer to the 64 kua of the text; we cite here only so much of the lines that the 
reader can easily locate the quotations in the Yi text. 

s s = I SL. Yang ts6 hia (gr’d) ye: t6 shi p’u (p'o) ye. 

88ss8=lh, Fan ju tao (d'dg) ye: tsin wu kiu (g'iog) ye: ta jen tsao (dz'og) 
ye: ying pu k’o kiu (kiug) ye: t’ien t6 pu k’o wei shou (dwg) 

ye. 

8 8 — I c, Hia (g'd) ye: shi sh6 (did) ye. 
k k = 1 d. Hung shi (dzHdg) ye: tsi shi (iidg) ye. 

j k k = 2 a. Yi shi fa (piwdJt) ye: chi kuang ta (d"dd) ye: shen pu hai (g^dd) ye. 
k k = 4 a. Shun yi sun (swdn) ye: shang hia shun (d'irjodn) ye. 

k k = 5 a. Tsai tsai wai (ngivdd) ye: king shen pu pai (Vwad) ye. 

k k = 6 a. Yi chung cheng ijti^ng) ye: yi pu tsu king (ki^ng) ye. 

k k = 9 a. Shang ho chi ye: pu tu fu (piug) ye. 

k k = 10 a. Tu hing yuan (ngiwdn) ye: chung pu tsi luan (liodn) ye. 
k k k = 11a. Chi tsai wai (ngivdd) ye: yi kuang ta (d'dd) ye: t’ien ti tsi (tsmd) ye. 
k k = 11 b. Chung yi hing yiian (ngiivan) ye: k’i ming luan (livdn) ye. 

8 8 = 13 a. Yu shuei kiu (g'idg) ye: lin tao (d'og) ye. 

k k k = 14 a. Wu kiao hai (g'dd) ye: tsi chung pu pai (Vivad) ye: siao jen hai 
ig^M) ye. 

k k = 14 b. Sin yi fa chi ye: yi er wu pei (Vidg) ye. 

5 5 = 17 a. Fu kien yu (zio) ye: chi sh6 hia (g'd) ye. 

5 5 5 = 18 a. Yi ch’eng k’ao (k'og) ye: t6 chung tao (d'dg) ye: chung wu kiu 

(g'i^) ye. 

k k = 19 a. Chi hing cheng (U^ng) ye: wei shun ming (midng) ye. 
k k = 19 b. Hing chung chi wei (giiv9d) ye: chi tsai nei (nwdb ynivdd ye). 

« 5 « 5 = 20 a. Siao jen tao (d'6g) ye: yi k’o ch’ou (t'iSg) ye: wei shi tao (d'6g) 

ye: shang pao (p6g) ye. 

s k = 22 a. Yu hi (xpg) y©: shang t6 chi (ijdg) ye. 

8 8 8 = 23. Yi mie hia (g'd) ye: wei yii (zio) ye. 

8 8 8 = 2^. Yi wu kiu (gHog) ye: yi ts’ung tao (d'og) ye: chung yi tsi k’ao (k*6g) ye. 

k k = 25 a. Te chi i^idg) ye: wei fu (pjug) ye. 

k p = 25 b. Pu k’o shi (dpg) ye: k’ung chi tsai (t8dg) ye. 

k s = 26. Shang ho chi (Udg) ye: yu hi (xpg) y©. 

k k k = 27 a. Yi pu tsu kuei (kiivdd) ye: hing shi lei (liivdd) ye: tao ta pei 

(Vwdd) ye. 

k p = 27 b. Shun yi ts’ung shang (diang) ye: ta yu k’ing (k'jdng) ye. 

8 8 8 = Joxx tsai hia (g'd) ye: pu yi siang yii (zio) ye: pu k’o yi yu fu (pitvo) ye. 

8 8 8 = 2S a,. Ho k’o kiu (kiug) ye: yi k’o ch’ou (Vjog) ye: pu k’o kiu (g'iog) ye. 

k k k = 29. Kang jou tsi (t8iad) ye: chung wei ta (d'dd) ye: hiung san suei 
(8iwad) ye. 
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s s s = 30. Yi pi kiu (g'iog) ye: te chung tao (d'og) ye: ho k’o kiu (kiug) ye. 
k k = 31 a. Chi tsai wai (ngwdd) ye: shun pu hai (g'dd) ye. 

8 8 = 31 h. Yi pu ch’u (i'io) ye: so chi hia (g'd) ye. 
k k = 31 c. Wei kan hai (g'dd) ye: wei kuang ta {d'dd) ye. 

(p k k k 8 k p) = 33. Pu wang ho tsai {t89g) ye: ku chi (Udg) ye: yu tsi pai 

(b'weg) ye: pu k’o ta shi (dz'idg) ye: siao jen fou (p'iug) 
ye: yi cheng chi ye: wu so yi (ngidg) ye. 

p s p p p p = 34. Kiin tsi kang (kdng) ye: shang wang (giwang) ye: wei pu 
tang (tdng) ye: pu siang {dziang) ye: kiu pu ch’ang (d'iang) 

ye* 

k k = 35. tu hing cheng {ii^ng) ye: wei shou ming (midng) ye. 

j j j k j j j = 36. Yi pu shi (SH^k) ye: shun yi tsfe (tsdk) ye: nai ta t6 (tdk) ye: 

huo sin yi ('{dg) ye: ming pu k’o si (sidk) ye: chao si kuo 

(kwdk) ye: shi tsfi (tsdk) ye. 

k k = 37 a. Chi wei pien (pljan) ye: shun yi sun (siodn) ye: 

k k k = 37 b. Shun tsai wei (giwed) ye: kiao siang ai (•dd) ye: fan shen chi wei 

{giwed) ye. 

^ 5 = 38. Yi pi kiu (g^iog) ye: wei shi tao (d'og) ye. 

8 p p = 39 a. Yi tai (d'dg) ye: chung wu yu (giug) ye: nei hi chi i^idg) ye. 
k k = 39 b. Chi tsai nei (nurdb > nvydd) ye: yi ts’ung kuei (kiwdd) ye. 


UT'# 

II. 


4aS-;lS 


^iLi 





lie. # .i. 

23 T'^T' 





3IiAT^ 

3lcf A. 

34^^$iU.3S'3£-f 

371-& 
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9 9 = 40 a. Yi wu kiu (g'iog) ye: te chung tao (d'dg) ye: yi k’o ch’ou (Viog) 

ye: yu shuei kiu (g*iSg) ye. 

k k k = 40 b. Wei tang wei (giwed) ye: siao jen t’uei (Viodd) ye: yi kie pei (Vtodd) 

ye- 

(k p 8 k k) = 40 c. Chung yi wei chi (?j^) ye: san tse yi (ngpg) ye: yi k’o hi 
(XPg) ye: tsi shang yu (giug) ye: ta chi (iidg) ye. 
k p k p k p = 42. Hia pu hou shi (dz"i^) ye tsai wai lai (hg) ye: ku yu chi 
(jtidg) ye: yi yi chi ye: ta t6 chi (fi^g) ye: tsi wai lai 

(%) ye. 

« « « = 43. Pu sheng er wang kiu (g\6g) ye: tfe chung tao (d'6g) ye: chung wu 
kiu ye. 

k k = 44. Chung cheng (ti^ng) ye: chi pu she ming {midng) ye. 
k k k = 45 a. K’i chi luan (Iwdn) ye: chung wei pien (plian) ye: shang sun {stvdn) 

ye. 

p p k = 45 b. Wei pu tang (tdng) ye: chi wei kuang (kwdng) ye: wei an shang 
(<?ion{ 7 ) ye. 

(k s p k k k) = 46. Shang ho chi (ti^g) ye: yu hi {xi^) ye: wu so yi (ngi^g) 
ye: shun shi (de'pg) ye: ta t6 chi ye: siao pu fu (piug) 

ye. 

^ ^ = 47. Chi tsai hia (gr’d) ye: yu yii (zio) ye. 

^ ^ ^ = 48 a. Tsing ni pu shi hia (gr’d) ye: shi shfi (iijll) ye: wu yu (zio) ye. 

(s k p) = 48 b. Siu tsing (tsihig) ye: chung cheng ifi^ng) ye: ta ch’eng (dihig) ye. 

p k = 49. Yu ho chi (Udg) ye: sin chi (Jtidg) ye. 

k k = 50. Wei pei (Vw9d) ye: yi ts’ung kuei (kiwdd) ye. 

k p = 50 b. Shi k’i yi (ngia) ye: sin ju ho (g'd) ye. 

j k = 51. Chung wei t6 (tdk) ye: wei lin kie (keg) ye. 

k p = 52. Wei shi cheng (tilng) ye: wei t’uei t’ing (t'ieng) ye. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ = 53 a. Yi wu kiu (g'iog) ye: pu su pao (p^) ye: li k’iin ch’ou (i'iog) ye: 

shi k’i tao (d'dg) ye: shun siang pao (pog) ye. 
k k k = 53 b. Shun yi sun (aumi) ye: te so yuan (ngiwdn) ye: pu k’o luan (liodn) ye. 

p k k = 55. Kuo siin tsai (tsdg) ye: sin yi fa chi (Ueg) ye: pu k’o ta shi (dz'pg) ye. 

p k = 56 a. Yi yi shang (ijang) ye: k’i yi sang (sdng) ye. 

k k k = 56 b. Wei t6 wei (giwed) ye: sin wei k’uai (k'wad) ye: shang tai (d'dd) ye. 
p k = 58 a. King wei yi (ngidg) ye: sin chi (liag) ye. 

k k = 58 b. Shun (d'iwdn) ye: te yuan (ngiwdn) ye. 

Mtf, 

sgP(^M 

SlcrhA.-a^ CU^M fllrii:#*. 
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k k k k = 58 c. Chi tsai wai (ngwdi) ye: kuang ta (d’ad) ye: cheng wei (giwed) 
ye: yuan hai (g'dd) ye. 

5 ^ = 60. Yu shuei kiu (g'i6g) ye: ch’eng shang tao (d'og) ye. 
k k = 61 a. Chi wei pien (pUan) ye: chung sin yuan (ngiwdn) ye. 

p 8 p p =. 61 b. Wei pu tang (tdng) ye: tsiie lei shang (diang) ye: cheng tang 

(tdng) ye: ho k’o ch’ang (d'jang) ye. 
p k = 62 a. Pu k’o ju ho (g'd) ye: ch’en pu k’o kuo (ktvd) ye. 

p p k k = 62 b. Wei pu tang (tdng) ye: chung pu k’o ch’ang (djang) ye: yi shang 

(diang) ye: yi k’ang (k'dng) ye. 

^ ^ = 63 a. Yi wu kiu (g'idg) ye: chung tao (d'og) ye. 

(k p p p s) = 63 b. San nien k’o chi pai (Vweg) ye: yi so yi (ngidg) ye: pu ju 
si lin chi shi (dpg) ye: ki ta lai (hg) ye: ho k’o kiu (king) ye. 

The system revealed by this Yi king poem is exactly the same as that which we 
found in the Kuo>feng odes: there are clear indications both of a second tone class 
(“s h a n g”) and of a 3rd tone class (“k ’ ii”), and, when there are rime sets with 
mixed tones (not very frequent), it is mostly a mixing of 1st: 2nd or 1st: 3rd 
and but rarely of 2nd: 3rd. 

The main results of this inquiry are quite clear, as we have already shown in 
detail: Archaic Chinese, like Ancient and Modem Chinese, had distinct tone classes. 
One of them corresponded to the p’ing-sheng of Ancient Chinese, another 
to the shang-sheng, another to the k’ii-sheng and the last (words 
ending in -p, 4, -k) to the j u - s h e n g. It should be clearly stated, however, 
that we cannot, by any means, assert that every word with Anc. Chin, p’ing- 
sheng belonged to the 1st Arch, tone class, that every word with Anc. shang- 
s h e n g belonged to the 2nd Archaic tone class and so forth. Our conclusion is 
necessarily limited to the general phenomenon that Archaic Chinese had tone 
classes roughly corresponding to those in Ancient Chinese; the attribution of 
individual words to one or other of the Arch, classes cannot be made with anjrthing 
like certainty. The most we can venture to propound is that words figuring in 
the “pure one-tone sets of rimes” in all probability belonged to the Arch, tone class 
corresponding to the Anc. class concerned (p ’ i n g, shang, k ’ ii, j u). 

So much for the distinction of Archaic tone classes. Have we any means whatso¬ 
ever of determining the melodies of these Arch, classes? There is, of course, nothing 
to prove that the 1st Arch, tone class was an even (level) tone like the Anc. p’ing- 
sheng, nor that the 2nd was a rising tone like the Anc. shang-sheng. 
There are, however, facts that do suggest a solution, without conclusively proving 
it. 

We have seen that when there are mixed-tone rimes in the Kuo-feng it is much 
more common to find a mixing of 1st: 2nd and 1st: 3rd than a mixing of 2nd: 3rd. 
The 1st Arch, class corresponds to the Anc. “even tone”, i. e. a level tone without 
inflexion upwards or downwards or circumflexion; the 2nd Arch, class corresponds 
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to the Anc. “rising tone” and the 3rd to the Anc. “falling tone”. If, for the sake of 
argument, we assume that the melodies in the Arch, tone classes were the 
same as those in Anc. Chinese, it will mean that in the Kuo-feng we find a mixing 
of: _ / , _ , 

X : X and x : x 

much more frequently than a mixing of: 

x' :x' 

On the above assumption, this would have its natural explanation: the Ist tone 
having a level melody, being an uninflected, neutral, indifferent tone, it would 
be less shocking to rime a neutral-tone word with a rising-tone word or a neutral- 
tone word with a falling-tone word than it would be to rime a rising-tone word 
with a falling-tone word. This speaks in favour of a level tone in the 1st Arch, 
tone class. 

When it comes to the 3rd Arch, tone class corresponding to the Anc. k’ii- 
s h e n g, there are, likewise, certain facts which might serve to reveal its melody. 
These are the particularly strong connections in hie-sheng characters (i. e. 
original k i a -1 s i e loans, later elucidatingly provided with distinguishing “radi¬ 
cals”) as well as in the Arch, rimes between 3rd-class words and 4th-class words 
(the latter being j u - s h e n g, words ending in -p, -i). We shall examine 

these phenomena more in detail. 

I. On the one hand, the fact that when a ju-sheng word has for phonetic 
or serves as phonetic in a non-ju-sheng word, or when a character has 
two readings, one ju-sheng and one non-ju-sheng, in four cases out 
of five the non-ju-sheng is a k’u-sheng word was pointed out long 
ago (Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary 1926). We adduce here a number of examples 
(there are hundreds of other similar cases): 


1 . 

mildd' 

2 . 

piwdJt : piwdd' 

3. 

b'tvdt : pitvdd' 

4. 

mwdt : mw6d^ 

5. 

kHat : k'iad' 

6 . 

tiat : e?iad' 

7. 

IM : liad^ 

8 . 

tivxU : tiimd' 

9. 

dz'iwcd : ts'iwdd'' 

10 . 

kiiodt: kivxxd' 

11 . 

hvdt : g'load' 

12 . 

VivM : Vw&d^ 

13. 

kiwai : k'wad ' 

14. 

k*iat : i’jad' 

15. 

kk : g^M^ 

16. 

m : fdd' 

17. 

add : sU^ 

18. 

kwdt : kwdd' 

19. 

fiudt : d’lvdd' 

20 . 

ta'iodt : tawdd^ 

21 . 

ked : kad' 

22 . 

ngidt : ngiad^ 

23. 

Vied : Viad^ 

24. 

ts'dt : tsiad' 

25. 

siaJt : rfiod' 

26. 

pied : Viad" 

27. 

ta'iwcd : ta'iwad' 

28. 

'iU : 

29. 

piU : 

30. 

ti^ : 

31. 

Uvy^i : ts'vTdd' 

32. 

: Vtirad 

33. 

tt9t : t^9d 

34. 

Viv79t : Vivjdd^ 

35. 

sUiudt : sliiudd'' 

36. 

piivdt : p'ivTdd' 

37. 

'phmt : 'piwdd' 

38. 

k'idp : 

39. 

iidp : tidb ' 

40. 

ndp : nvyBb"" 

41. 

kldk : gldg' 

42. 

sdk : sdg' 

43. 

pdk : b'dg' 

44. 

X&k : xSg' 

45. 

d'dk : tag^ 

46. 

g'wdk : g'todg' 

47. 

ngiak : ngdg^ 

48. 

didk : d*dg^ 
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49. 

Vidk 

: iidg' 

50. 

diak 

ti&g' 

51. 

sidk : 

taidg' 

52. 

zidk : 

zi&g' 

53. 

d^dk 

d’dg' 

54. 

mdk : 

mag' 

55. 

g'iak 

: g'iuMg' 

56. 

iidk 

diag' 

57. 

'dk : ' 

'dg' 

58. 

tsdk : 

dz'dg' 

59. 

d'idk 

: d’idg' 

60. 

•Ik : ‘ 


61. 

g'w^k 

: g’wSg' 

62. 

•ilk : 

•i^' 

63. 

dilk : 

dilg' 

64. 

67. 

jpilk : 
talk : 

ftiig' 
tslg' 
ts’idg' 

65. 

68. 

k'iek 
tsilk : 

: kieg^ 

: tsilg' 

66. 

69. 

ts'ilk 
Mlk ; 

: ts’idg' 
dilg' 

70. 

tsdk : 

71. 

8dk :. 

sdg" 

72. 

pok : 

pwag' 

73. 

kidk : 

k'pg' 

74. 

didk : 

dW 

75. 

d'idk 

: d’iag' 

76. 

iidk : 
Viuk 

i’i9g' 

: b’iitg' 

77. 

d^idk 

: dzidg' 

78. 

piuk 

: piug' 

79. 

80. 

Viuk 

: Viug' 

81. 

g'dk : 

g’^g' 

82. 

gidk : 

gpg' 

83. 

•idk : 

’pg' 

84. 

grjufc 

■ gydg' 

85. 

dwk 

■.d'ug' 

86. 

iidk : 

iidg' 

87. 

5t6A:: 

sidg' 

88 . 

niok 

■ 

89. 

p'iok 

: p'iog' 

90. 

gr’^A:: 

g'^' 

91. 

kok: 

W 

92. 

•iok : 

•dg' 

93. 

gliok 

: gUdg' 

94. 

tsiok 

: dz'idg' 

95. 

djok : 

: ditig^ 

96. 

diok 

: tiog' 

97. 

tsiok 

: taiog' 

98. 

d'iok 

: dwg' 

99. 

nglok : ngrioNgr 

100. 

tok : 

tog' 

101. 

pok : 

Vog^ 

102. 

stok : 

: stog 

103. 

Idok 

: kiog' 

104. 

mok 

: mog^ 

105. 

: 

gv^' 

106. 

dz'uk : ts'iui' 

107. 

puk : 

pHv^^ 

108. 

: 

sug" 

109. 

muk 

: miug^ 

110. 

niuk 

: nug" 

111. 

k'uk 

: kug' 
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112. tuk:tug 

115. -dk -dg' 

118. ngidk:ngidg~ 
121. niuk : ni9g~ 

124. kdk ik^' 

127. ^iSk : d|5gr“ 

130. xok : A:ogf“ 

133. kiok : 


113. sjdk : sidg' 

116. ngiekini^ 
119. ngpk ingpg' 
122 . siSk: 8i6g~ 

125. : g'og* 

128. d'iqk : di6g~‘ 

131. g'iqk : 

134. kok : 


114. 'dk : •dg'" 

117. g'dk ig'dg' 

120. djdk : 

123. : tsi6g~ 

126. niSk : fniSg' 

129. wjofc : niogr' 

132. -ok : -togf-, 

135. 8uk : 


This list is sufficient to show the extreme preponderance of the 3rd Arch, tone 
in the phonetic compounds (and in characters with double readings) that mix 
non-ju-sheng with j u - s h e n g. The cases with the 1st or 2nd Arch, 
tones (placed at the end of the list) are comparatively few, curiously enough all 
belonging to the guttural class. 

II. On the other hand, we have already seen above that when a word with 
Anc. ju-sheng rimes, in an Archaic text, with Anc. non-ju-sheng 
words, these latter are, in a great majority of cases, words having k’ii-sheng. 
We shall repeat here, for clarity’s sake, the instances in Kuo-feng and Yi Siang, 
and, because of the great importance of such cases, we shall add some more from 
the Siao-ya and Ta-ya of the Shi: 


1 

d. 

mog' 

: gldk (mao : lo). 


39 

d. 

g'di: 

mwad' : gimad' : g'dd' (hia : mai: wei: hai). 

47 

b. 

d'iok 

: d'ieg' : fieg' : 8iek : tieg' (ti 

: ti : t’i : si : ti). 

128 

a. 

kuk : 

iittg' : ngiuk : 'uk : k'iuk (ku 

: chu : yii : wu : k’ii). 

150 

c. 

diwai 

5: iiwaJt : iiioad' (yiie : sue : shuei). 

151 

a. 

tiodd' 

: 'pivrat (tuei : fu). 


154 

a. 

piwdi 

5: liqJt : g'dt : 8iiuad' (fa : lie : ho : suei). 

156 

c. 

d'iet : 

: : ti^ : (tie: shi: chi 

: chi). 

167 

a. 

t8dk : 

mdg' (tso : mo). 


167 

e. 

gpk : 

b'juk : keg' : kidk (yi : fu : kie 

>:ki). 

168 

a. 

dz'^g' 

: kidk (tsai : ki). 


169 

d. 

UH : 

8iioH (chi: sii). 


171 

a. 

t6g' : 

gldk (tao : lo). 


191 

e. 

g'iwdd" : lidd' : ked' : k'iiudt (huei : 

li : kie : k’iie). 

192 

h. 

kiet : 

liad' : mi^ : (kie : li: 

mie : huei). 

194 

b. 

miat 

: lidd' : ziad' (mie : li: yi). 


196 

b. 

k^dk: 

vi^g' • gi^' (k’o : fu : yu). 
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202 c. siwU : iiM' (sii: chi). 

202 e. piiv&t : g'dd' (fa : hai). 

203 c. tsdg' : spk (tsai: si). 

203 d. Idg' : h'juk : iidg" (lai : fu : shi). 

204 c. lyai : piiodt : g'dd' (lie : fa : hai). 

209 f. tmg^ : luk (tsou : lu). 

216 c. mtodt : rvgidd (mo : yi). 

237 e. d'pk : : gpk (chi: tsai: yi). 

239 d. tsdg^ : Vpg^ : dzpg' : piuk (tsai : pei: si: fu). 

241 h. piiudt : ifigj^t : stad' : xmwdt : b'ixvdt (fu : yi : si: hu : fu). 

242 a. kidk : Idg- (ki: lai). 

245 b. ngiiodt : d'dt : g'dd' (ytie : ta : hai). 

245 g. b'tudt : : siioad' (po : lie : suei). 

249 a. tsjdg' : tdk (tsi: tS). 

256 a. dz'pt: Udd^ (tsi: li). 

256 f. d'iat: djad' (shfi : shi). 

257 e. pi&i' : (pi : su). 

257 o. g'pk : Vvjdg^ : k*dk : lidk (ki : pei : k’o : li). 

259 b. dz'i9g' : i^k (shi: shi). 

260 c. 3'iqi : ngiodd^ : pitvdt (sh5 : wai: fa). 

261 a. gr’^' : di^ : p^k (hie : yi: pi). 

261 e. togr' : gldk (tao : lo). 

263 a. keg' : kwdk (kie : kuo). 
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263 f. 8dk : ldg’‘ (sfi : lai). 

265 f. g'iat : g'dd' (kie : hai). 

Yi king : Siang: 

2 a. pivmi : d'dd' : g^dd' (fa : ta : hai). 

36. d'pk : tsdk : tdk : 'idg^ (shi: tsfi : : yi). 

51. tdk \ keg' (t6 : kie). 

To sum up: we have recorded 42 rimes with mixed k’ii-sheng and j u - 
s h e n g but only 2 with mixed p’ing^sheng and ju-sheng and 2 with 
mixed shang-sheng and ju-sheng. 

These two phenomena, the mixing of k’ii-sheng and ju-sheng in the 
compound characters (and characters with double readings), and the similar mixing 
of k’ii-sheng and ju-sheng in the Shi and Yi rimes, phenomena that 
are quite independent of each other, clearly indicate a particularly close connec¬ 
tion between the Arch. 3rd tone class and the Arch. 4th tone class (ju-sheng). 

We revert here for a moment to our above description of the Pekinese falling 
tone and the corresponding Anc. Chin, k’ii-sheng: “it starts, with full inten¬ 
sity, at a high pitch and descends, with decreasing intensity, to a much lower 
pitch”. Now it is evident that a word like W Arch, g'dd, if we surmise that it 
had such a falling tone, a “k ’ ti - s h e n g, going-away tone, dwindling tone”: 
g'dd', would be susceptible of getting a decreasing degree of sonority in its final 
consonant: -d. This -d would become voiceless in its last moments: g"dd^'. That 
would be in perfect accord with an identical phenomenon in Pekinese. Many years 
ago I took some instrumental records of words in the k’ii-sheng of Pekinese, 
inter alia testing their degree of sonority (voiced nature). I compared two phrases; 

wo jm kan, fa yao aheng k'i (I dare not, he will be angry); 

ni k'an'y fa i king lai la ((you look! he has already come). 

I found that whereas the -n in kan' (“dare”) was intense and richly voiced to 
the very end, the -n in i’an' had a weak intensity at the end of the falling-tone 
syllable and lost its voiced nature half-way to the end (being a voiceless n in its 
final moments). The parallelism with the the Arch. g"dd' would be striking, if we 
concluded that there was a similar loss of voice in the final moments of the -d, 
because of a falling tone and a decreasing intensity. That such a conclusion is 
allowable is proved by the fact that this phenomenon immediately explains the 
particularly close connection, in hie-sheng compound characters and in 
rimes, illustrated above, between the 3rd Arch, tone (corresponding to the Anc. 
k ’ ti - s h e n g) and the Arch. 4th tone (ju-sheng, -p, -^, -k). 

That a W g'dd^" (with the -d weakened in sonority towards the end) would be 
acceptable as Phonetic in a kdt, whereas a gr’dd“ or a g'dd' (with full sonority 
in the final -d) would be less acceptable, is quite obvious. Likewise, that a rime 
^ W 'piwdt : gr’dd*' (Ode 202) is passable, whereas a rime piwdi : g'dd' or piio&t : 
g'dd~ would be a less satisfactory hedge rime. 

♦ 
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In an interesting article on the well-known phenomenon of k’ii-sheng tone 
derivation, for instance W mvw9n~ “to hear”: miwdrC “to be heard”, combined, 
in the case of words with non-nasal finals, with a change in the final consonant, 
for instance tL d'dk “to measure”: d'dg' “a measure” (Mand. t o and t u 
respectively), G. B. Downer has tried^) to find an earliest date for this important 
morphological feature. He concludes that “although the appearance of the chiuh 
sheng [k’li-sheng] derivation cannot be dated with precision, the likelihood is that 
it took place in late Archaic, possibly Chyn [Ts’in] times”. 

It can, however, be attested to be of much earlier, date, in fact in the earliest 
texts known to us. A few examples will show this. 

The word M quoted above in its reading mivmr is common in the Shi, e. g. 
^ ^ iK “I hear his voice”, and in its reading mivo^rC (King tien shi wen) we 

find it in Ode 184: ^ ^ “its voice is heard in Heaven”. That the k’li-sheng 

in the latter is not an innovation of later date than the Shi is proved by etymology, 
for this miwdrC is etymologically the same as K miwdn^ “to ask”. This latter 
indeed comes from the same word stem as M miwdn" “to hear”, being a kind of 
causative: “to cause to hear” (let me hear =) “to ask”. 

Similarly ^ aidvr “before” has basically the p’ing-sheng (common in the Shi) 
but by k’ii-sheng derivation (the same character) it is read aidn^ in the sense of 
“to go before”. In that reading we find it in Ode 197: ^ “there may 

still be somebody who steps in front of him”. The k’li-sheng in Shi time is here 

confirmed by the rime (:Jfe sidn' : g'pn'). 

Again ffl d'ievT “field” is common in the Shi; in the k’ii-sheng derivation d'ien^ 
“to cultivate the land” we have it in Ode 210, riming with ^ dHen\ 

Another conclusive case is the word “to measure” already mentioned above. 
^ as a verb has the reading d'dk “to measure” in Ode 198: -T* S ^ “I can 
measure them” (there riming with tsdk etc.). As a noun it has the reading 
d*dg^ “a measure” in Ode 108: H IS S “he is beautiful beyond measure” (here 
riming with ISk gldg"). 

Additional confirmation is furnished by a word-stem ko “previous”; as an adjec¬ 
tive written ko' it means “ancient” (common in Shi) this being the basic 
shang-sheng reading; by k’u-sheng derivation it gave io' “anterior, ci-devant, 
premise, cause” and as such we have it riming, for instance, in Ode 120 with 
(k'iab'y) k'io-' and M kw" (sic); the high age of this k’li-sheng is indubitable. 

The examples adduced suffice to show that the k’u-sheng tone derivation was 
not an innovation in the course of the Chou era but, on the contrary, it was a 
primary, fundamental and essential feature in the earliest Arch. Chinese, attestable 
in our earliest literary sources. 








G. B. Downer, Derivation by tone-change in clekssical Chinese, BSOAS 1959, p. 258 ff. 
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The fact that the shang-sheng is well attested in the earliest Chinese literary 
texts makes it worth while adding a note about the antithesis w u (*ngo) ^ : 
w o (*ngrd) ^ in Archaic Chinese. I showed long ago (Journal Asiatique 1920) 
that whereas in some early texts w u regularly expressed the nominative and 
the genitive cases: “I, my, we, our”, but as a rule never the object case (dative 
and accusative): “me, us”, wo quite regularly expressed the latter: “me, us”; 
but, further, that already in very early times the object-case form w o (*ngd) 
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encroached upon w u (^ngo) and thus also frequently cropped up as a synonym 
of the latter in nominative and genitive (“I, my, we, our”). 

Professor G. Kennedy, in an article in the Bull. Inst. Hist. Phil. Academia 
Sinica vol. XXVIII (1956) has rejected this thesis and proposed a different explana¬ 
tion of the contrast w u : wo. First, he emphasizes that w u never stands as 
phrase final (or before a pause), whereas w o sometimes assumes that position. 
This, in itself, tallies perfectly with my “case” thesis, since a nominative-genitive 
form w u cannot possibly occur as phrase final. But, Kennedy insists, w o has 
the shang-sheng (as against w u in p’ing-sheng), and this, together with the fact 
that it frequently stands at the end of a phrase (it must be admitted that this 
is comparatively rare: in the first half of the Tso chuan, dukes Yin-Siang, it stands 
as phrase final in 75 cases, inside the phrase in 376 cases) suggests an analogy to 
certain other words which regularly or at least fairly frequently stand as phrase 
finals and at the same time have the shang-sheng, such asS 
9 Hf. To Kennedy these phenomena sugg^ that the contrast w u : w o is rather 
of a prosodic than a grammatical nature. He suggests that w u is an unstressed 
(unaccentuated) version of the pronoun, wo a stressed (accentuated) version. 
He is happy to adduce a Meng-tsi line in which this distinction seems clear: ^ 

^ ;ir 

This is an interesting theory. Unfortunately, however, when we test it on a 
great number of early texts, we find, that it is all wrong. There are just as many 
examples where it fails as those in which it may be said to tally with the textual 
facts. A few examples will suffice to show this. They are all chosen from Lun-yii 
and Meng-tsi; in Tso-chuan, Chuang-tsi etc. there are scores of similar cases. 

In the first set: Lun-yu 6: 9 —- Meng 7 B: 37, the pronoun is unstressed (par¬ 
ticularly evident in cases like Lun 7:1 wo lao P'eng, 7:22 wo shi, 
Meng 1 A: 7 wo sin) and should, according to Kennedy, be w u, but it is w o. 

In the second set: Lun-yii 2: 9 — Meng 5 B: 7, the pronoun cannot possibly 
be said to be unstressed, it is quite strong in the phrase and sometimes directly 
emphasized (e. g. Lun 9: 2 wu ts’ung chung, Meng 2B:7 wu ho wei 
t u p u j a n); in most of the instances cited here the pronoun is followed by an 
entirely unaccentuated word and therefore itself, for rhythmical reasons, has a 
considerable stress. The pronoun in these examples should therefore, according to 
Kennedy, be w o, but it is w u. 

The conclusion is inevitable: it will not do to pick out one or two text examples 
which serve to corroborate one’s ideas and at the same time to disregard and pass 
over in silence scores of other instances which refute those ideas. Kennedy’s explana¬ 
tion of w u and w o has miscarried through this error of method. 

A few words should be added about another point. Kennedy makes much of 
the fact that Shi king has no cases of w u at all but exclusively w o and that 
this would seem to preclude the possibility that the distinction w u : w o goes back 
to Proto-Chinese. If this were correct, w u would have suddenly cropped up in late 
Chou time, only to disappear again, in the spoken language, in Han time or later. 
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Such a conclusion goes far beyond the premisses. The Shi king language (that of Royal 
Chou) differs on many important points from that of Lun-yii, Meng-tsi, Tso-chuan 
etc. Thus, for instance, the Shi king has no pronominal f u nor final f u 
nor the interrogative finals y e ?|5 and y ii H, nor pronominal hi H, elements 
that are common in the said texts. To conclude from this that those grammatical 
words did not exist in the Chinese language at the time of the Shi king but were 
innovations in the Late-Chou language would be a great mistake. The Lu dialect 
(Lun-yii and Meng-tsi) evidently still possessed grammatical features already lost 
some centuries earlier in the Royal-Chou dialect. 

The fact that the object-case form w o penetrated into the nominative and 
genitive, encroaching upon the original realm of w u and, in the Royal-Chou 
dialect, ousting w u completely, is not in the least surprising. It is a well-known 
phenomenon, attested in various languages, that the accusative form conquers 
the nominative form. In French, mot, toi, now used in the nominative, were origi¬ 
nally accusative forms. In Italian certain classes of nouns now have nominative 
forms derived from the accusative in Latin. In Swedish, the indefinite pronoun 
nd/gon (nominative) “somebody” comes from an ancient accusative form. The 
victory of w o over w u in Chinese is but another instance of this well-attested 
tendency. 
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